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ANTAR. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE FROM THE ANCIENT BEDOUIN 
ROMANCE OF THAT NAME. 


Tue extent to which the usages and customs of Scripture may 
be illustrated from the existing habits and practices of the Arab 
tribes, has been of late years abundantly shown. The reason of 
this is, that a habit and form of life which is among other nations 
a state of transition only, has become among the Arabians, in 
accordance with the prophecy by which their peculiar destiny was 
indicated, a fixed condition of existence. Such as they now are, 
they became at an early period of their history ; and the lapse of 
time, which has broken other nations to pieces, and shaken them 
from land to land, finds the Ishmaelite still ‘in the presence of all 
his brethren,’ in the country where history, four thousand years 
ago, first set him down, and with the substantive habits, tastes, 
customs, and manners of his remotest ancestors. 

Still, it is not right to say, as cursory observers are apt to do, 
that there have been zo changes. It is morally impossible for 
any people—even of one blood and of one land—to pass through 
a long series of ages without some change. Mohammedanism 
itself was a great change—the effect of which in modifying the 
habits of the people, has never yet perhaps been truly estimated 
by European writers. If therefore we find the present usages of 
the Arabian tribes supplying such large materials for the illus- 
tration of Scripture, we may expect this source to be the more 
productive the farther we can go back, and especially if we can 
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revert to a period anterior in date to the greatest modifying in- 
fluence to which the ideas, customs, and sentiments of this great 
and ancient people have ever yet been subject. 

Under these views, we have often felt surprise that the old 
Bedouin romance of ‘ Antar’—which professes to describe, and 
essentially does describe, the manners of the Arabian tribes of 
the age anterior to the appearance of Mohammed—should not 
have been laid under contribution by any illustrator of Scripture, 
unless in some of the Notes of the ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ and in other 
works by the same writer. It must indeed be admitted that the 
materials lie involved with the story in such a shape, that it re- 
quires much experience and some actual knowledge of the people, 
to recognize their fitness for this interesting service, together with 
considerable patience to pick them out and apply them to use. 
To this it may be owing that this rich source of Biblical illus- 
tration has been thus overlooked, while books of modern travel 
have been drained even to the lees. 

It is our present object to indicate by some specimens, the 
nature of the illustrations which may thus be obtained. But it 
may first be proper to furnish the reader with some notion of the 
work by which they are supplied. This is drawn chiefly from two 
communications from the pen of M. Von Hammer, the first of 
which appeared in the Mines de [ Orient, in 1802, and the other 
in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine’ for 1820; and from the Intro- 
duction which Mr. ‘Terrick Hamilton * has prefixed to his trans- 
lation of the first portion of this romance. 

As all the Arabian bibliographical authorities observe a pro- 
found silence respecting the author of ‘ Antar,’ we can only 
appeal to the internal evidence furnished by the work itself. As 
Assmai, one of the most distinguished geniuses who flourished 
in the courts of the khalifs Harun and Mamun, which were so 
propitious to poetry and all the sciences, is mentioned throughout, 
and almost in every leaf as the first author, there can be little 
doubt that this is so far correct. But, besides him, frequent men- 
tion is made of two other persons as authorities, as relators of the 
history of Antar, viz. Ibn Obeide and Dschohaina, the son of 
Ghailem, from Yemen, both contemporaries of Assmai, and well 
esteemed, like himself, at the court of Mamun, the great patron 
of learning and learned men. 

It can scarcely be doubted but that Assmai is the first and 
principal author of this celebrated and admired romance ; but the 
epoch of the reign under which it was composed is not so ex- 





® Formerly secretary to the English embassy at Constantinople, and brother of 
Mr. W. Hamilton, author of the Zgyptiaca—a work of great value until partly 
superseded by the more complete researches of Wilkinson and others. 
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pressly stated in the work as the name of the author ; and the usual 
dedication to the khalif, by whose leave it was composed, or to 
whom it was presented, is wanting. Yet Von Hammer judges 
that, from a distinguishing characteristic of the hero, and from 
what Arabian history relates of the birth of Mamun, it may be 
decided with some degree of certainty that ‘ Antar’ was not 
composed either under the government of Harun, as Mr. Hamilton 
supposes, or that of Amin, but in the reign of Mamun, and on his 
account. These are circumstances which show that this work 
must be ascribed rather to the later than the earlier part of the 
author's life ; and that the court of Mamun, far more than even that 
of Harun, was as the fairy palace of the poets and reciters of tales, 
who waited the whole day through before the curtain, or outside the 
hall of audience, to be ready, when the khalif clapped his hands to 
summon them in, to entertain him with poems and tales. These 
facts, taken together, do of themselves give some probability to 
the opinion expressed as to the period to which the work belongs ; 
and it is much strengthened by the internal evidence of a singu- 
lar and characteristic feature common to the histories of Antar 
and of Mamun, as far as certainty can be obtained without ex- 
press authorities. Antar, the heroic author of one of the seven 
poems suspemled to the Kaaba, to which the Arabians paid, as to 
the holy house itself, honours almost sacred, by reverence and 
prostration, honouring in them the work of poetic genius as the 
fruit of heavenly inspiration—was, as we know from historical 
sources, the son of a female negro slave, not born in regular 
marriage ; and, in the same manner, Mamun was not the son 
of his father Harun’s consort, Zobeide, who was of royal blood, 
but of a female negro slave. It is natural that so singular a 
descent should afford the wits of those days materials enough for 
satire and malicious jests ; and that if, at a later period, when the 
son of the negro: slave rose to supreme power, the wits and 
epigrammatists, for fear of losing their heads, might repress the 
licence of their tongues, yet this compelled silence could not wholly 
obliterate the memory of the true descent of the khalif. It was 
therefore a fine and happy idea of Assmai, to connect the memory 
of the descent of the son of the negro slave, invested with the robe 
of the khalifs, with that of the highest honours of eloquence and 
valour, by a reference to Antar, the father of knighthood and the 
first Arabian poet of the golden age before Mohammed. 

The descent of Mamun from the negro slave, which could 
neither be denied nor glossed over, would appear in a much fairer 
and more favourable light, when compared with Antar’s descent 
from a negro bondwoman, which was also a known historical 
fact. For Mamun, though the son of a slave of the harem, and 
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inheriting the hue and the ugliness of his mother, was, however, 
as lawfully begotten as if he had been the son of any one of the 
seven hundred beauties of Harun’s harem. With Antar the 
case was very different. He was the fruit of an altogether illicit 
intercourse—a sort of intercourse with a captured slave, which 
allowed the paternity only to be determined by the likeness of the 
child to the father. This was allowed in the ages before Islam, as 
the third and lowest form of marriage ; but it was altogether for- 
bidden by Mohammed, and was therefore regarded as illicit and 
abominable in the time of Mamun, when this romance is assumed 
to have been composed. If, therefore, even this kind of descent from 
a negro slave could not deprive Antar of the immortal glory 
acquired by valour and eloquence ; if, by the might of his:sword 
and the energy of his language, he reduced envy and censure to 
silence, and proceeded without interruption towards the great 
goal of lasting honours, and happily reached it—how welcome 
must the narrative of his life and heroic deeds be to the khalif 
whose obscure descent from a negro slave, exposed to manifold 
satire, was so splendidly veiled by the great qualities of his cha- 
racter, and by his high talents for government, that his reign 
became the most brilliant epoch of poetry and of the abstruse 
sciences—the golden age of the khalifate. This coincidence of 
descent from a negro slave, which was common to the greatest 
hero before Islam, and the greatest patron of the sciences in 
Islam, namely, the Bedouin knight Antar, and the Abasside khalif 
Mamun, may be regarded as deciding, with much probability, 
the time when Assmai, the most esteemed of the geniuses who 
flourished at the court of Harun, Amin, and Mamun, wrote this 
romance. 

Assmai, distinguished, not less by his talents than by the 
favour of the khalif, among the poets at the court of Mamun, 
drew, therefore, in this work the picture of the golden age of the 
Arabians before Mohammed, which was hardly two hundred years 
anterior to the time in which he lived. The two most brilliant 
on in the Arabian history are—the time immediately before 

ohammed, and the reign of the first seven khalifs of the family 
of Abbas. The first period includes the fairest days of Arabian 
freedom and independence ; in the second period the empire of the 
Arabians had attained the height of greatness and power. In 
both periods the intellectual genius of the Arabians attained its 
palmiest state, and received its highest honours. 

This golden age of their language and poetry is called by the 
Arabs the ‘ time of ignorance,’ merely in reference to the want of 
that religious faith and knowledge which they suppose Mohammed 
to have brought. And, indeed, setting aside the flourishing om 
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of poetry, the age immediately preceding Mohammed may be 
justly called the age of ignorance, in comparison of the age of the 
highest attainments in science under the first seven khalifs of the 
family of Abbas, and especially under the seventh of them Ma- 
mun, during whose reign the learning of the Arabians was at its 
height. The history of Antar is therefore a romance, the hero of 
which lived in the golden age of Arabian poetry immediately pre- 
ceding Mohammed, while the author of it wrote in the golden age 
of science and learning among the Arabians under Mamun. The 
court poet Assmai described the heroic deeds of the Bedouin poet 
Antar; the brightest genius at the court of Mamun did homage 
in this romance to the first poetic genius before Mohammed, and 
indirectly to the khalif himself; for the crown of honour and glory 
which Assmai wove for the dark brow of Antar shed some of its 
lustre upon that of the sovereign: and the splendour of almost 
sacred reverence with which the Arabians before Mohammed 
honoured the works of their greatest national poets, was reflected 
upon the poetical biographer. 

Thus the history of Antar is the picture of the manners, of the 
spirit, and the character of the most brilliant epoch before Mo- 
hammed, described in the most brilliant period of the khalifate ; a 
picture of Bedouin chivalry, drawn at the court of the khalif, and 
is, therefore, as well through the spirit of the hero, as the age of 
the author, deeply imbued with the vivifying energy of chivalry 
and poetry—such as, before and after Mohammed, it issued from 
the desert, awing and subjugating nations—such as, treading 
underfoot effeminate nations and unstable thrones, it penetrated 
through Asia and Africa to the Pillars of Hercules, and breathed 
the southern spirit of romantic poetry and chivalrous honour 
through Spain into the heart of Europe. Hence appears the 
great difference between the romance of ‘ Antar’ and the ‘ Tales 
of the Thousand and One Nights,’ and others of the same order. 
Mohammed prohibited his people from reading the Persian tales 
of this class, but recommended the heroic traditions of Antar, that 
‘ their hearts might be steeled by them harder than a rock.’ The 
former are pure and mostly extravagant fictions ; the adventures 
of Antar are for the most part historical. Many of the ‘ Tales’ 
are laid in the time of Harun and Mamun, in which the author of 
‘Antar’ lived, and they speak of those days as of the good old 
times: but those days form the very period in which Assmai drew 
the picture of the still more ancient times before Mohammed. 

In the Thousand and One Nights we chiefly become acquainted 
with the inhabitants of cities and the manners of courts; and 
this could hardly be otherwise in a work, the greater part of which, 
modelled at a later period on the old Persian form, was, to all 
appearance, 
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appearance, first written under the government of the old Mame- 
luke Sultans in Egypt, at a time when the era of Harun was con- 
sidered as the golden age of the khalifate, and his court as the ideal 
of all oriental courts.» In ‘ Antar,’ on the contrary, we see only the 
Bedouin—the son of nature. We live with him under the tent and 
in the desert, and accompany him not only to the court of the 
Arabian viceroy, or governor of Nushirwan, but to the court of the 
king of kings, Nushirwan himself. Assmai, who lived at the court 
of Harun and Mamun, was still near enough to the times before 
Mohammed which he described, to give a more faithful picture of it 
than the later Egyptian narrators of tales could give of the impe- 
rial days of Harun. Or, if we go upon the indisputable truth, that 
every writer of romance as well as of history, irresistibly influenced 
and penetrated by the spirit of the age in which he lives, writes 
far more certainly in the spirit of his own age than that of the 
ages which have preceded him, ‘ Antar’ must be regarded for 
the most part as a faithful picture of the golden times of the khalif- 
ate in the reigns of Harun and Mamun, when it was written ; and 
the Arabian Nights as mainly a portraiture of the later time of 
the empire of the Sultans of Egypt, in which (to judge by several 
indications) the more modern and greater part of the Thousand 
and One Nights was united with ancient Persian tales. Assmai 
was besides himself a Bedouin, if not by birth, as is probable, at 
least in inclination and manners, and in his acquaintance with the 
customs of the desert, as appears from several passages of his life 
. which history has handed down to us. 

Where could we find a more faithful picture of the character 
and manners of these sons of the desert, who had attained however 
a certain degree of intellectual refinement? In Antar we meet 
with a great number of the most striking traits characteristic 
of the Arabs before Mohammed. We find in it a number of civil 
and religious institutions, which Mohammed did not introduce, but 
only confirmed ; and others which he changed or abolished. The 
natural enmity of the frontier inhabitants of Hedjaz and Yemen 
(the Stony and Happy Arabia); robbery, recognized as a valid 
title of legal possession ; the immense chasm which separates the 
freeborn from the slave ; the titles and pretensions of the nobility ; 
regard for the widows and orphans, and for the priests, who are 
always taken from among the aged and the wise; the right of the 
conqueror ; the adoration of idols ; the pilgrimage to Mecca ; the 
suspension of arms in the sacred months of repose; the honours 





> This impression as to the state and origin of Ze Thousand and One Nights, 
first stated by Von Hammer, thirty years ago, has more recently been reproduced, 


and, we apprehend, satisfactorily proved, by Mr. Lane in his preface to his new 
translation. 
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paid to kings, and the reverence shown to the masterpieces of 
poetry ; the feasts, the games, the tournaments and triumphal 
processions, the adorning of the idols with wreaths of flowers, the 
pride of the men in splendid arms, of the women in bracelets, 
rings, etc.; the solemnities of the three great epochs of human 
life, the birth, the marriage, and the funeral; the nobility of 
horses; the attention paid to the harem and to the stud; the 
delicate purity of female honour; the jealousy shown respect- 
ing the unmixed races of the horses, etc.—none of all these 
particulars is forgotten in this faithful picture. For the historian, 
the geographer, and the genealogist, it is of particular value, 
from the names of Arabian tribes, chiefs, mountains, and rivers 
(the scene being always in the interior of the country), some 
parts of which are noted in the best map of Arabia which we 
even yet possess, namely, that of Niebuhr. ‘There we have the 
names of the tribes and their branches, whose amicable or hostile 
relations are carried back to the original division of all the Arab 
tribes into the descendants of Adnan and Joktan. There we 
have the significant names of the mountains and valleys in Hedjaz 
and Yemen ; and all the charms of the most fruitful valleys of the 
Happy Arabia vanish, when the hero of the history, and the people 
of his tribe—the sons of Abs, are seized with a longing after their 
home in Hedjaz, and after their pleasant mountain, and their well- 
watered valley. A map noting only approximatingly the names 
of the mountains, valleys, defiles, and torrents in ‘ Antar,’ would 
be a chief requisite in publishing this romance in a European 
dress, if the reader is not to lose the benefit of the important 
geographical information to be derived from it. 

The name of Antar has long been noted in history, and, like 
that of other heroes, been given to places which are noted in 
our maps, without being intelligible to the European, who is 
unacquainted with the history of the ‘father of knights.’ In 
Niebuhr’s map we find Chub/i Antar, ‘the abode of Antar,’ and 
in all the Egyptian maps Jstabli Antar, ‘the stable of Antar.’ 
In the Arabian Irak is also the town of Nehr Antar. Antar was 
in possession of Ebhar, the celebrated race-horse ; and was a chief 
not less famous for his horses than Diomede ; and as the memory 
of the Grecian hero has been preserved in local names, in the 
island called after him, and in the stable of his horses, the Ara- 
bians have likewise preserved the memory of Antar in the names 
of many places in Arabia, and in Egypt by that of his stables, 
which tradition states to be the grottoes hewn in the rocks on the 
banks of the Nile. 

The interest which the romance of Antar excites as a poem is 
equal to that which it presents to the historian or the geographer, 
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Antar was not only the greatest hero, but the greatest poet, of his 
time ; and the masterpiece of his genius was displayed among the 
seven poems (Moallakat), written upon parchment with golden ink, 
and suspended to the Kaaba to receive sacred reverence. ‘The 
poet who pretended to this honour, hung up his poem himself in 
the Kaaba, in the presence of all the tribes of Arabia, who had 
come thither on pilgrimage. By doing this, he not only challenged 
all the poets of his nation to a poetical contest, but also all those 
who opposed or envied him (who, without being poets themselves, 

udged him this honour) to a trial of arms. Every critic who 
declared the poet unworthy of this honour, was at liberty to break 
a lance with him in mortal combat : and the latter was required to 
be — ready with his tongue and his arm to maintain the 
honour which he claimed, against rival poets and warriors, by the 
superiority both of his eloquence and his valour. Mere censure 
availed nothing ; the critic was required either to excel the poem 
which he blamed by a better one, or to give decisive weight to his 
criticism by the point of his spear. Only the poet who was equally 
master of the sword of the tongue, and the tongue of the sword, 
remained master of the field of combat and honour in sight of 
assembled Arabia, and of future generations, so long as the Ara- 
bic language should live. Thus Antar, ‘the father of knights, and 
the poet of heroes,’ gained the immortal honour—that the tribes of 
Arabia, revering the supposed divine genius of poetry, prostrated 
themselves, even in almost adoring reverence, before his poem 
suspended in the Kaaba. 

Besides this masterpiece of Arabian poetry, the romance of 
‘-Antar’ contains numerous other fragments of verse, which the hero 
declaims extempore on various occasions, in the highest fervour of 
enthusiasm, and some of which, of the highest poetical excellence, 
are, with justice, no less celebrated than the poem hung in the 
Kaaba. ‘This latter is contained twice in the work—once in frag- 
ments, as the hero delivers them extempore on several occasions 
in the ardour of the moment, in praise of his mistress, his horse, 
his sword, his tribe, ete. ; and again on occasion of the poetic con- 
test before the assembly of the tribes at Mecca, when the poet 
united the hitherto scattered pearls of his genius by a golden 
thread, and suspended them to the Kaaba. ‘This historical cir- 
cumstance of the origin and completion of one of those seven 
masterpieces of Arabian poetry, explains at once the hitherto 
obscure enigma of the want of connection which is observable in 
each of them. In the Persian ‘ Ghuzls ’—that is, short effusions 
of the lyrical enthusiasm of the moment, the want of connection 
between one distich and another can indeed be explained only by 
the bold flight of eastern imaginations ; but in longer poems, like 
these 
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these Arabian Kassides, the combination of the praise of quite 
different objects, the sword, the flock, the camel, etc., without 
any connection into a disjointed whole, merely by putting together 
the various poems composed on different occasions, is now suffi- 
ciently and satisfactorily explained. The question which of the 
numerous poetical fragments inserted in the romance reall 
belong to boven and which to Assmai, and which to the later 
editors, copyists, and interpolators, cannot now be satisfactorily 
answered. Certainly only the smallest part belong to the real 
hero and poet, Antar, many to the later editors, and the rest to 
the poet Assmai, the original author of the romance. Of such 
fragments there are in the voluminous work very nearly a thousand, 
of which perhaps not more than a tenth part might pretend 
to the approbation of European admirers of eastern poetry, with- 
out dread of the reproach of tautology and prolixity. This, too, 
would probably be nearly the due proportion in making a trans- 
lation of the most interesting extracts. The sixty octavo, or six 
folio volumes of an Arabic copy, if compressed into about the 
latter number of small octavos or duodecimos, might perhaps 
hope for publishers and readers, which could hardly be expected 
were the translation made more voluminous. 

As might be expected from the age to which it belongs, the 
language of ‘ Antar’ is uncommonly pure—equally remote from 
the harshness of earlier and the conceits of later authors. The 
style of the work as a composition is very plain and easy in con- 
struction, but abounding in an endless variety of diction, couched 
in the most choice and appropriate terms. The sentences are 
short, and much in the style of the Bible. Even the prose is in 
rhythm throughout, continuing uninterrupted but by a change of 
termination, according to the powers of the author, or to the re- 
dundancy of expressions with the same sound. Thus with short 
rhythmical periods of various lengths, the author proceeds for five 
or six lines to the end of his subject, and then commences other 
matter with a different rhyme. ‘The poetry put into the mouth 
of the hero and other personages, has the charm of a more elevated 
style; and the wider range for the imagination has been eagerly 
seized by the poet. Infinitely more difficult in its construction, it 
is still natural, and devoid of those conceits and absurdities that 
abound in most Asiatic compositions. It comprises every variety 
to which poetry is applied. ‘The heroic, the complimentary, the 
laudatory, the amatory, the ludicrous, the jovial, the elegiac, are 
all combined in the same profusion—even the pastoral, so rare in 
oriental poetry, is not altogether wanting. 

As already intimated, the work has nothing in common with 
the ‘Thousand and One Nights,’——not even magic and enchant- 
ment, 
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ment, of which there is but very little—scarcely any, in ‘ Antar.’ 
Instances of supernatural agency are however to be found ; and 
the belief that ghosts and hobgoblins, or genii, inhabited some par- 
ticular spot, is seen to have geuerally prevailed. Sorceresses, 
potent for evil, sometimes, although rarely, appear ; and allusions 
to genii are of frequent occurrence. ‘They are described as 
hideous monsters, having their eyes slit upwards, and uttering 
most terrific sounds. An amulet, bequeathed by a Christian 
warrior to Antar, is mentioned as famous in the cure of fits. An- 
tar’s sword is also no common weapon ; and although not enchanted 
it may be cited by the side of Durindana. Indian blades, David- 
ean armour, and Aadite casques are invested with the properties 
of magic weapons, whether for offence or defence. No warrior 
appears whose skin is impervious to the edge of Antar’s sword. 

here is, however, one hero who is a mass of bone, and no arm 
but Antar’s can strike a blow to crush so miraculous a production. 
Others are also designated under the formidable appellation of 
‘earth-rakers,’—so called from their immense stature, so that, 
when on horseback their feet tore up the ground ; and others are 
denominated ‘ear-strippers,’ others ‘ liver-eaters,’ etc. The allu- 
sions in the poetry to dragons and sea monsters are not infrequent, 
showing that the introduction of fabulous animals was considered 
a legitimate ornament of romantic fiction. 

It may seem a remarkable circumstance that a work so distin- 
guished, so curious, and belonging to the golden age of Arabian 
literature, should have been mentioned by no European orientalist 
down to nearly the commencement of the present century. Even 
Sir William Jones never saw more than a small portion of ‘ Antar,’ 
and from that specimen he speaks of the work with high praise in 
his Prelectiones. Even in Asia, the bibliographers seem to have 
known but little of the work, as the most eminent of them make 
only cursory mention of it. The most natural way of accounting 
for this is to suppose, that as the book exclusively related to the 
Arabs of the desert, unconnected with those men of literature 
whose habits and pursuits led them to prefer a residence in cities 
and at courts, it may in course of time have been entirely lost to 
the learned readers, and only felt and admired among the hordes 
and tribes, whose manners it so accurately describes, and whose 
energies and passions it was so well calculated to awaken, in the 
perusal of the records of the intrepidity of their forefathers. Thus 
it may have been so long neglected, that it was at last forgotten ; 
still however cherished by those who could but understand its 
value, and engraved in the hearts and memories of men who 
could boast of being descended from the heroes and warriors 
whose exploits it recorded. Even at this present time, Antar as 
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the hero of this romance, and Assmai as the recorder of his 
deeds, are but little known beyond the deserts, and the border 
towns of Aleppo, Damascus, Bagdad, and Cairo. ‘To the Arabs 
it is their standard work, which excites in them the wildest emo- 
tions ; read by some, firm in the memory of others, and listened 
to with avidity by all. This is the work, and not, as is gene- 
rally supposed, the Thousand and One Nights, which is the source 
of the stories that fill the tents and cottages in Arabia and Egypt ; 
a materials are often supplied from other works of the same 
ind. 

When copies of the work hegan to be inquired after, in conse- 
quence of the notice of it by Von Hammer, in 1802, it was found 
exceedingly difficult to procure one in a complete state. In ge- 
neral the copies are bound up in numerous volumes of various 
sizes—from sixty to twenty, or less. The expense of transcribing 
so ponderous a work was great; and it was difficult to induce 
those who got their living by reading the stories in the coffee- 
houses, to part with their copies. The difficulty of obtaining a 
perfect copy, with the still greater difficulty of abridging a work 
of so curious a texture, seemed to forbid the hope that it would 
ever be rendered accessible by translation. But the possibility of 
the undertaking was suggested to Mr. Hamilton by his meeting 
with the work in that compressed shape known as the ‘Syrian 
Antar,’ from its having been curtailed of many of its repetitions, 
and much of its poetry, by some learned inhabitants of Syria. 
Still, even in this compressed shape, the work was sufficiently 
bulky. The translator was appalled at the idea of presenting it 
whole to the public. He therefore divided it into three parts, the 
first of which, extending to the marriage of Antar, he published 
separately ; and this, although but a third of the abridged Antar, 
extends to four densely printed duodecimo volumes, containing 
fully as much matter as so many octavos. ‘This was presented to 
the public thirty years ago; and as the remainder has not ap- 
peared, it is to be feared that the translator found but little 
encouragement to persevere in his undertaking. ‘This is perhaps 
not greatly to be regretted. The vast extent of the work—even in 
the reduced scale of this translation, would appal even the intrepid 
appetite which could digest the Cassandra and Grand Cyrus of a 
former age, or the Richardsonian tales in the last. It could 
engage the attention only of the few who might seek to glean 
from it the facts illustrative of old Arabian ideas and usages, 
without the means of consulting the original, which is so difficult 
of access even to those who know the language in which it is 
written. An abstract of the whole work, in about the space this 
portion of it occupies, would probably be acceptable as a tale to 
the 
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the general reader; but could not be of much value to the 
student, who would find most interest in the very details which 
such an abstract must necessarily omit. Even the translation of 
the Syrian Antar—large as it is—would scarcely meet his wants ; 
for it appears, from the large specimen which the translator has 
furnished, that many very essential facts and descriptions of the 
original have not been preserved. 

Although somewhat diffuse, the translation is generally correct. 
The style however (as the reader may judge from the specimens 
we shall furnish) is not exactly that which we should like to see 
in translations of Arabian works. It wants that oriental colour 
which Mr. Lane has so admirably preserved in his excellent 
translation of the ‘Thousand and ns Nights, and which would 
have appeared to still greater advantage in the translation of a 
work of still more ancient date. ‘The modern English character 
of the style is at times so offensive, that in some of our quotations 


~ we have ventured to improve it here and there, by giving to words 


and sentences a more antique and oriental cast, without in any 
way disturbing, but rather, as we hope, improving the sense. 


In proceeding to the task we have undertaken, we shall be able 
generally to point out Scripture parallels sufficiently exact, and 
often most strikingly analogous. But the reader who looks to 
this only, will inadequately realize the satisfaction to be derived 
from this kind of illustration. It will often occur, that when the 
bare fact suggests no direct analogy to any circumstance or usage 
mentioned in Scripture, the turn of the ideas and of the language 
is so entirely in the style of the Bible, that an adequate and re- 
markable analogy is present to the mind, even in the absence of 
precisely parallel facts. 

In what is essentially a romance of chivalry, the usages of war 
are necessarily the most abundantly illustrated. The analogies 
to Scriptural usages are very great, although a considerable differ- 
ence is at the first view produced by the constant use of horses in 
Arabian warfare, contrasted with the general absence of these 
animals in the military actions recorded in Scripture. It is at 
this day the common practice among the Arabians for actions 
between the ‘tribes to commence by single combats, in which the 
defeat of one of the combatants draws on a general action. In 
‘Antar’ this procedure constantly occurs ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that although it is often stipulated that the triumph of one 
of the combatants shall decide the controversy in favour of the 
side to which he belongs—this condition is but rarely adhered to ; 
but the opposing parties, inspired the one by revenge, and the 
other by triumph, rush upon each other the moment one of the 
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champions falls. The reader will recollect Scriptural instances 
of this practice in the case of David and Goliah, and in that 
between the men of Abner and Joab at the pool of Gibeon. 
2 Sam. ii. 15. 

Near the very beginning of Antar we have a curious example 
of this. King Jazeemah, of the tribe of Abs, has become very 
powerful, and has received the submission of most of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, who render him tribute in cattle and in camels. 
But there was a tribe of Reeyan, governed by a warlike queen, 
called Robab, who resolved never to submit to this. ‘ We,’ said 
they, ‘will not give any one even a rope’s end; and whoever 
demand goods du, nothing will we give them but blows and 
trouble.’ Hearing this, King Jazeemah marches against them— 
‘that he might send down destruction and torment upon them, and 
leave their property to be pillaged by the Arabs.’ When the 
tribe of Reeyan saw his armies advancing, they were far from 
dismayed. ‘They set up a loud shout, and they thronged in 
haste from all quarters, and the mountains trembled at the up- 
roar.” ‘This shouting of advancing armies, adverse we believe to 
the habits of modern European warfare, is often mentioned in 
Scripture and described in nearly the same terms. The queen 
sends a herald to inquire the object of this incursion. The am- 
bassador on being introduced to the king kisses the ground before 
him—an abject custom of which the Scripture is not without some 
notice (Ruth ii. 10; 1 Sam. xx. 41; 2 Sam. xiv. 4). The king 
uses large language towards this person, strongly analogous to 
the military hyperboles of Scripture. ‘I shall command these 
armies, numerous as the locusts, to assault you, and to grind you 
like grain, and to ride you like lions.” Compare this with 2 Kings 
xiii. 7 ; Judges vi. 5; vii. 12; Psalm Ixvi. 12. On hearing this, 
the queen proposes that to spare the effusion of blood, the matter 
shall be decided by single combat between her and him. In 
Goliah’s challenge the terms are, the servitude of the vanquished. 
‘If ye be able to fight with me, and to kill me, then will we be 
your servants; but if I prevail against him, then shall ye be 
our servants and serve us.’ Queen Robab’s terms are more 
liberal: ‘If he subdues me, I will submit to him, and pay him 
tribute ; but if I vanquish him, I will grant his life and take his 
ransom.’ 

This challenge could not be refused: the description of the 
fight is exceedingly graphic and animated, and gives a good idea 
of this kind of action :— 

‘ The king agreed and consented ; and immediately he came down to 
the field, and he was like a furious lion. He galloped and charged 
before the warriors, and rushed in to the scene of blows and thrusts. 
Queen 
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Queen Robab dashed down upon him, mounted on a raven-coloured 
steed, strong sinewed. She charged with him over the plain, till the 
horsemen were amazed. ‘Then they began the storm and bluster, the 
sport and exertion, the give and the take, the struggle and the wrestle ; 
and every eye gazed intently on them, and every neck was stretched 
out at them. Just then passed between them two matchless spear 
thrusts. King Jazeemah’s was the first, so roused was he by the terrors 
and calamities that threatened him. But when Robab beheld the spear 
thrust coming upon her, and that death was in it, she bent herself 
forward till her breast touched the horse, and the well-aimed thrust 
passed without effect. She then replaced herself on the saddle, and 
dashed furiously at him, and attacked him. She struck him with 
horror, and drove the spear through his chest, and forced out the point 
sparkling at his back. He tottered from his horse, and his senses were 
annihilated.’ 


Instead of this concluding the combat, according to terms, it 
only, as usual, began it,— 

‘Then the Arabs assailed each other, and the earth shook beneath 
them. Blows fell right and wrong; necks were hewn off, and hoary 
heads were stained with blood. The struggle was intense ; and all the 
Arabs in those valleys were in universal commotion.’ 

The tribe of Abs was, as it deserved to be, beaten; and the 
rout is exactly like one of those described in Scripture, and the 
description is in almost Scriptural language,— 

‘Soon fled the tribe of Abs and Adnan and all their allies, and 
sought their homes in fear of death and destruction ; neither did they 
halt in their flight and rout till they reached their own camp; and 
when they learned the extent of their misfortune, and how many kings 
and chiefs had been slain, the lamentations were general. They threw 
down their tents and pavilions ; and thus they continued seven days 


and nights.’—See Jer. iv. 20; Job ii. 13. 


Afterwards the war was renewed, with very different results ; 
and in the great action that followed, ‘Many drank the bitter 
poison of death,’ a perfectly scriptural phrase, of which there are 
many examples in ‘ Antar.” ‘The consequences of victory are also 
such as we often find in Scripture. 


‘The Reeyanians were routed, and fled towards their habitations ; 
the Absians pursued them, and spread desolation among them; slew 
them with their swords, and dispersed them among their wilds and 
deserts, until they reached their country, where they took possession of 
their tents and plundered their property. Zoheir [son of the slain king] 
returned home, and rejoiced in the accomplishment of his vengeance. 
He divided the wealth and lands of all that belonged to his enemies 
among his own people, and all the spoil was given to the rich and poor, 
to his slaves and chiefs, Many of the hostile leaders were put to death ; 
and all the Arabs far and near were terrified at the extent of his domi- 
nion and the power of his arm.’ 


Here 
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Here we see that King Zoheir, satisfied with vengeance for his 
father’s blood, takes no share in the spoil. Gratified revenge is 
spoil enough for him. We observe also that, as was the case 
among the Hebrews, the poor and even the slaves were admitted 
to a share in the spoil. ‘Those therefore who remained behind in 
charge of the camp, were not excluded from the advantage—in 
perfect accordance with the Mosaical regulation on the subject— 
afterwards enforced by David when he also had routed an Arabian 
tribe which had plundered his town of Ziklag in his absence. See 
1 Sam. xxx. 24, j 

We also notice here, that down to a period sixteen centuries 
later than any instance of the kind occurring in Scripture, the war 
usages of the Arabians still permitted a practice for which the 
Hebrew leaders have been bitterly sepeuniaede-tin execution of 
captive chiefs in cold, or comparatively cool, blood. Other instances 
of the same fact might be produced from among other nations, 
showing that in war (which always brings out the worst qualities 
of man) the Israelites were no worse at least than their neigh- 
bours, and that they, in fact, reformed the barbarous practice much 
sooner than any of their neighbours did. 

We all know that to uphold the doctrine of the unity of God, 
and to prevent the danger of the Israelites multiplying gods unto 
themselves, they were allowed but one temple and one altar—the 
place of the only authorized ritual worship in the land. To erect 
other altars and temples would have been a dreadful enormity, 
even though it might be in the first instance designed for the 
service of God. Hence the ahhorrence and horror with which the 
Israelites regarded the erection of a separate altar, Josh. xxii., 
and the ill consequences which are described as flowing from the 
chapelries of Gideon, of Micah, and of the Danites at Dan (Judg. 
xviil. 30, 31), and the still stronger reprobation of the establish- 
ments set up in Israel after the separation of the kingdoms, 1 Kings 
y. 19, as well as the disfavour with which the orthodox Jews re- 
garded the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, and even that 
erected at Onion (Heliopolis) in Egypt, for the use of the Egyptian 
Jews. We should hardly expect to find anything analogous to 
this in an Arabian romance. But here, nevertheless, we do dis- 
cover one of the most remarkable illustrations that has ever falien 
under our notice. 

It is to be observed that the Arabians were idolaters. Images, 
under various forms and names—the sun, the moon, or some of 
the constellations, were the objects of their worship, although it 
may be admitted that some tribes looked up to a Supreme Being, 
and only regarded the planets or idols as mediators with the Divinity 
at the final resurrection. Some did not believe in a future state ; 
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and those who had some vague notions on the subject imagined 
that the dead upon whose tombs a camel was slaughtered, would 
rise from the dead mounted on its back, whereas those for whom 
this ceremony should not be performed, would be called to judg- 
ment on foot. Mecca and its Kaaba, or temple, which is now the 
central point of the Mohammedan religion, was also then the centre 
of ceremonial observance. Mecca was venerated on account of 
Abraham and Ishmael, who were believed to have dwelt there ; 
and the Kaaba is and was believed to have been erected by them ; 
and as such, it was an object of holy pilgrimage, attended with 
most of the same ceremonies that are practised at the present day. 
After this explanation we may turn again to our romance. 

** At this period the Kaaba and the holy Mecca were visited as at 
this day. Numerous were the pilgrims at the shrine of Abraham. 
Sacred were the months of pilgrimage; and had a man even killed his 
father at that period, his crime was never mentioned. Zoheir, after he 
had accomplished these glorious deeds, wished to make a pilgrimage, 
which he executed, attended by all the chiefs of his tribe. His admi- 
ration was great in performing the ceremony of walking round the 
Kaaba, and in kissing the sacred stone. On his return home he was 
anxious to erect a building similar to the sacred altar, whither pilgrims 
should resort, where travellers should be entertained, and the hungry 
fed, and the fearful be in security ; in whose precincts no beast of prey 
should be chased ; no blood should be shed ; and a transgressor of my 
law shall be instantly put to death with this sword, he exclaimed. 
These sentiments he expressed to his tribe assembled in council. All 
were in dismay at his resolution ; but no one dared disapprove or make 
any answer, But an old sheikh who had passed all his days in perusing 
ancient chronicles, and was well acquainted with all the sayings of wise 
men, who acknowledged the unity of God, the maker of the heavens 
and the earth, ventured forth, and he expostulated with Zoheir, telling 
him the Kaaba was the mansion of the blessed Abraham, and were he 
to presume to imitate it, a:cruel death would avenge the insult.’ 

The old sheikh then proceeds to express his sentiments in 
rhythmical verse, as is the wont of every one who has anything 
particular to say in ‘ Antar,’ and as indeed was, and still toa great 
extent is, the custom of the Arabians. 

*O great king! O son of noble chiefs! hold, and listen to my words, 
and renounce the habits of the ignobly born. Mount not the horse of 
Outrage, for it will not deliver thee from the messengers of Death ; 
and soon mayest thou expect him, shouldst thou dare to erect in the 
desert a mansion like the sacred shrine of the Kaaba; shouldst thou 
establish similar rites and ceremonies to Menah and Zengein ° and the 
temple. Away, away! their land is the land of a tribe superior to 
all mankind..... . Away with what thou hast said, for thy God is 
swift of vengeance.’ 
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The king yielded to these reasons, supported as they were by 
his chiefs, and very reluctantly abandoned his design. Soon after 
he turns his attention to marriage, and as the affair seems to 
afford some points of illustrative interest, we must tarry over it 
for a few pages, although anxious to come to the hero, the re- 
doubted Antar himself. He became desirous of contracting 
marriage with some lady ‘eminent for beauty and elegance of 
form, and of a noble family.’ He caused inquiries to be made 
far and near for such a treasure, and at length heard that it 
existed in the person of Temadhur, ‘ whose equal was not to be 
found neither in the plains nor in the cities. When the king 
heard of her, and of the obstacles to the attainment of her hand 
through her father Amru’s aversion to her marriage, ‘he longed 
for her as a thirsty man wishes to have water:’ and by a sharp 
contrivance he not only obtains her, but receives her as a free 
gift, without the dowry which he might have been expected to 
pay. After winning the good opinion of the father by presents 
and attentions, he causes an attack to be made on his camp, that 
he may come forward at the proper moment as a deliverer and 
obtain the sight of Temadhur, whom he had not yet been suffered 
to behold. All answers as he expected—the attack is made, and 
all things are in confusion when Zoheir appears. ‘The family 
were looking at their flocks, dispersed about, but Temadhur was 
standing at the door of the tent, blooming as the dawning sun, 
and her forehead bright as its rays, and her cheeks were red as 
the peony, and her hair dishevelled, black as night.’ Impressed 
by this deliverance, Amru, at the feast of wine that followed, in 
the excess of his gratitude rose up and said: ‘O mighty and 
magnanimous king, I am your slave! My tongue fails im de- 
scribing your virtues. God hath given me nothing that I prize 
but my daughter Temadhur, from whom I have kept all suitors. 
I request of ye, assembled chiefs, that he may accept of her as 
his handmaiden.’ The story then goes on. 


‘ As soon as Zoheir heard this he rejoiced and was glad; and the 
Absians* answered, “ And we, too, will beg king Zoheir to accept her, 
and to cause the daughters of noble chiefs to wait upon her.”* As 
soon as Zoheir heard these words he leaped up, and taking the old 
man by the hand most earnestly entreated him to consent. He richly 
clothed him, and made him handsome presents, and then said, * She 
shall be, O chief, equal to the most exalted in rank and highest in 
dignity.” The marriage canopy was instantly pitched, and there was 
no further demur. ‘lhe damsels advanced conducting the concealed 
treasure. Her approach was at that moment sweeter to him than 
sleep to the wearied eyelids, and he beheld in her the stem of a tall 





¢ Men of his own tribe of Abs. © See Psalm xy. 9, 
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reed and the rose of the soul. They were immediately united. On 
the second day Zoheir arose and thanked his fortune, for his anxieties 
were past. He made presents, and distributed the gold and silver, and 
he made Amru’s people remain with him, that he might treat them for 
seven days, when he made the marriage feast, slaughtering the camels 
and the sheep.’ 


The wedding feasts of Jacob and of Samson were of the same 
duration. The king’s surprise and delight made him so vain and 
conceited that at last he imparted to his wife the stratagem by 
which he had obtained her without a dower or a settlement. 
Now, while she felt that she had been given to the king in con- 
sideration of a great service—that service had seemed as the 
a that no mean price, which had been given for her ; and 

er pride was satisfied. But to learn that this seeming service 
had been no more than a wile, and that in consequence she had 
as it were been absolutely given away without consideration or 
value, filled her with the most intense indignation, and set her 
woman’s wit to work, to find out the means of repairing this 
wrong. She told the king scornfully that in this instance the 
biter had been bit, for that she was not herself the renowned 
Temadhur, but her sister. ‘She is more beautiful than the sun 
and moon. I am not worthy to be her handmaid. I do not pos- 
sess a particle of her charms. On the face of the earth there is 
not her equal, among the daughters of Arabia there is not her like.’ 

On this the king’s happiness fled: but he required ocular de- 
monstration of the fact—how to obtain it was the question. It 
appears indeed throughout the story that the unmarried daugh- 
ters of the chiefs were much more secluded than we should have 
supposed, and that to obtain the sight of them was difficult. 
The evidence which might be got through an old woman did not 
content him. ‘No human being,’ said he, ‘can behold your 
sister but a merchant (pedler), a blacksmith, a fortune-teller, or 
a perfumer.’ ‘ You are right,’ she replied, ‘for the daughters of 
Arabia value the goods of a merchant, a blacksmith, a fortune- 
teller, and a perfumer.’ ‘There,’ said the king, ‘there is no 
intelligence like the eyes, and no sight like the hearing of the 
ears. I am myself an Arab and must undertake the business 
myself.’ He determines to visit the place as a perfumer; and 
the next day he laid his royal robes aside, habited himself as a 
ond man, and, taking some drugs and perfumes, departed from 

is tent, ‘his loins girt about and his feet naked.’ He walked 
slowly at first, but when at a sufficient distance quickened his 
. But quick as he was, Temadhur was before him. She 
astened to her father’s tent in man’s clothes and apprised her 
friends of what had taken place, and instructed them how to act. 
Accordingly 
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Accordingly when the pretended perfumer arrived, her father and 
brothers ‘rushed upon him like lions,’ and seized him hand and foot. 
His wife then stood before him, and throwing off her veil said, 
‘O king, what think you of your condition and your artifices ? 
Which of us is the most cunning now?’ Nevertheless, the sight 
of his wife revived him; but he knew that the business was too 
serious to be trifled with, and therefore he allowed an adequate 
dower to be extorted from him before he was unbound. He at 
first offered five hundred camels; he then consented to add five 
hundred high-priced camels, and was at last let off for ‘a thou- 
sand he and she camels, twenty horses, fifty male slaves, and fifty 
female.’ It is but fair to king Zoheir, who is somewhat of a 
personage in ‘ Antar,’ to add, that the evasion of the dower in 
the first instance had not been from avarice, but had grown out 
of the plot through which he alone hoped to obtain the lady from 
her father ; and also that, greatly to his credit, he took this rough 
maneeuvre in very good part—indeed that ‘his love for his wife 
greatly increased by reason of her conduct, and he gave her 
large possessions.’ 

The discontent of Temadhur at having been disposed of with- 
out dowry may remind us of the dissatisfaction —— by 
Laban’s daughters at their father having made such arrange- 
ments with their husband as excluded them from the usual 
benefits of dowry: ‘He hath sold us, and also quite devoured 
our money,’ Gen. xxxi. 15. And the importance attached to 
the matter, with the very large dowry or exacted in the 
present instance, shows the boundless liberality of Shechem, who, 
m proposing to Jacob to repair by marriage the wrong he had 
inflicted upon Dinah, says, ‘Ask me never so much dowry and 
gift, and I will give it, according to what ye shall say unto me; 
but give me the damsel to wife,’ Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

This marriage of king Zoheir produced, in the course of time, 
ten sons and one daughter. ‘The mention of this fact brings to 
notice a remarkable and interesting custom. ‘ Now it was a cus- 
tom among the Arabs that when a woman brought forth ten male 
children she should be called Moonejeba, 7. e., ennobled, and for 
her name be published among the Arabs ; and they used to say that 
the wife of such a one is ennobled.’ Considering that the desire 
for male offspring was as strong among the Hebrews as among 
the Arabs, it is highly probable that with them also some dis- 
tinction was attached to the possession of a certain number of sons ; 
but we can call to mind no text that can be regarded as bearing 
on the point, unless it be Elkanah’s kind words to his wife Hannah, 
mourning in her barrenness, ‘Am I not better to thee than ten 
sons?’ 1 Sam. i. 8. 
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The tribe over which Zoheir reigned became very prosperous, 
and now and then the chiefs went forth on plundering expedi- 
tions, and returned laden with spoil. One of these expeditions, 
composed of ten horsemen, going forth in search of adventures, 
fell in with a peaceful tribe, that, like the people of Laish, 
‘dwelt quiet and secure, and had no lack of anything’ (Judg. 
xviii. 7). ‘It was a tribe under no apprehension of change of 
fortune.’ Our heroes being so few in number feared to attack 
the tribe in its head-quarters, but were content to drive off the 
camels, together with a black woman slave and the two lads her 
sons, by whom they were kept. This woman’s name is Zebeeba. 
‘She was of extraordinary beauty and well shaped, and her ap- 
eae was elegant and striking.’ One of the warriors, named 

hedad, is content to have this woman for his share of the spoil, 
and in due time he has by her a son. ‘She brought forth a boy, 
black and swarthy like an elephant, flat-nosed, blear-eyed, harsh- 
featured, shaggy-haired ; the corners of his lips hanging down, 
and the inner angles of his eyes bloated ; strong-boned, long- 
footed ; he was like a fragment of a cloud, his ears immensely 
long, and his eyes whence flashed sparks of fire.’ ‘The personage 
thus impressively introduced, and of whom this amiable portraiture 
is given, is no other than the hero, the redoubtable Antar. 

The early history of Antar is very interesting to us for the 
illustration it gives of the condition of a female slave who has 
given a son to her master, and of the position occupied by the 
son himself—points valuable for the illustration of similar condi- 
tions among the Hebrews, with respect to which we have little 
direct information, The case of Hagar and Ishmael immediately 
rises to our recollection, and it is well if the facts to which we 
have here access, tend to throw some light upon a subject involved 
in much obscurity and beset with many difficulties. 

We find, then, in the first place that the mother and son re- 
main slaves until the father thinks fit, if he ever thinks fit, to 
acknowledge the latter formally as his son, in the presence of the 
tribe, which is already well aware of the fact, but does not recog- 
nize it until the father acknowledges his son; and this, in Antar’s 
case, was not until he grew to manhood. 

Some change is made, however, in the woman’s condition, 
although she still has charge of the camels. Soon after the 
weaning of Antar she is allowed a separate dwelling for herself 
and children, and nothing that she wants is withheld from her. 

As Antar grew up he used to accompany his mother to the 
pastures, and watched the cattle. His immense bodily strength 
soon enabled him to establish a complete tyranny over the boys 
of his own age, and even the camels were speedily taught to know 
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in him their master. ‘He used to tyrannise over boys of the 
same age, and beat his brothers; and when he returned from the 
astures he amused himself with the servants and the women. 
Te would eat nothing but what he liked, and whoever offended 
him he would thrash with a stick.’ 

Let us see more of his mode of life—which may in some 
respects remind us of David. The resemblance would be greater 
but for the ugliness of Antar, his ignoble origin, and the tyrannous 
temper he evinces. Like David, Antar tends his father’s flock ; 
like David, Antar in youth evinces his prowess against the 
animals that assail his flock; like David, Antar is the first 
warrior of his time ; and like him he wins the unbounded admi- 
ration of his contemporaries, as the first and chief of all in song. 
The analogy of these two persons being in their respective ages 
the most distinguished doth in arms and minstrelsy, is ver 
remarkable. ‘The following adventure may remind us of David’s 
conflict with the lion and the bear, but, to our taste, the exploit of 
David is better and more beautifully told :—‘ Thy servant kept 
his father’s sheep, and there came a lion and a bear, and took a 
lamb out of the flock ; and I went out after him, and smote him, 
and delivered it out of his mouth: and when he arose against 
me, I caught him by his beard, and smote him and slew him,’ 
1 Sam. xvii. 84, 35. Antar’s adventure was with a wolf :— 

‘One day he was wandering over the deserts with the flocks, and 
when the sun was burning hot, he left his people and climbed up into 
a tree, and took shelter from the heat, while the flocks grazed, and he 
watched them: when, lo! a wolf started from behind the trees and 
dispersed them. But Antar, seeing how the animal had dispersed his 
herds, descended and ran after him until he overtook him, and struck 
him with his staff between the eyes. He made the oil of his brains 
fly out from between his ears, and slew him. He then cut off his head 
and his legs, and returned growling likean angry lion, ‘ And so thou 
wouldst devour Antar’s flocks?” cried he, addressing himself to the 
dead wolf; “but thou dost not know that he is a savage lion.” He 
put the head and the legs into the scrip he had with him; leaving the 
carcase, he returned to the flocks, and thus spoke :—‘‘ O thou wolf, 
eager for death, I have left thee wallowing in dust and spoiled of life. 
Thou wouldst have the run of my flocks, but I have left thee dyed with 
blood. ‘Thou wouldst disperse my sheep, and now thou knowest I am 
a lion that never fears. This is the way that I treat thee, thou dog of 
the desert.” ’ 


And here, lest our naturalist friends should infer from this 
that the Arabs regard the wolf as a wild dog—and hence that 
they allow the lupine origin of the dog, it is proper to observe 
that the term ‘dog’ is among the Arabs as with us, a term of 
abuse and insult, applied not only to men but to animals; and it 
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is amusing to hear them abuse horses, asses, camels, and other 
animals by calling them ‘ dogs.’ 

This exploit of Antar’s is not equal to that of David, as a lion 
or a bear are more formidable antagonists than a wolf; but 
Antar was but ‘a big boy’ when it was performed ; and this fact 
is impressed upon our recollection by the alarm expressed by his 
mother when she found the head and legs of the wolf in his scrip 
on his return home in the evening. 

In a tale founded upon the usages of the desert, we may expect 
to find some of those contentions about water, which so frequently 
occur in the Scripture history of the patriarchs. The disposi- 
tion of the powerful to tyrannise over the weak in the appro- 
priation of water, is strikingly shown in Antar’s next adventure, 
which may remind us of the value of that aid which Moses 
rendered to Jethro’s daughters, when the shepherds drove them 
away on their coming to the well to water their father’s flocks. 

King Zoheir had two hundred slaves who attended his he and 
she camels, and all his sons had the same. The eldest of his 
sons, Shas, had a slave named Daji, who was much liked by his 
master on account of his vast bodily strength. But his temper 
was tyrannical and imperious, and he was hated and feared by all 
the other slaves of the camp, except by Antar, to whom fear was 
unknown. 


‘One day the poor men, the widows, and the orphans met together, 
and were driving their camels and their flocks to drink, and were all 
standing by the water side. Daji came up and stopped them all, and 
took possession of the water for his master’s cattle. Just then an old 
woman belonging to the tribe of Abs came up to him, and accosted 
him in a suppliant manner, saying, ‘‘ Be so good, master Daiji, as to 
let my cattle driuk. They are all the property I possess, and I live 
by their milk. Pity my flock; have compassion upon me, grant my 
request, and let them drink.” But he paid no attention to her demand, 
but abused her. She was greatly distressed, and shrank back. There 
came another old woman and addressed him: “ O master Daji, I am a 
poor, weak, old woman, as you see. Time has dealt hardly with me; 
it has aimed its arrows at me, and its daily and nightly calamities have 
destroyed all my men. I have lost my children and my husband, and 
since then I have been in great distress. ‘These sheep are all that T 
possess ; let them drink, for I live on the milk they produce. Pity 
my forlorn estate: I have no one to tend them, therefore grant my 
request, and be so kind as to let them drink.” 

* As soon as Daji heard these words, and perceived the crowd of 
men and women, his pride increased, and his obstinacy was not to be 
moved. He struck the woman on the stomach and threw her down 
on her back.’ 


All the slaves laugh at this, and at the disorder of the poor 
woman’s 
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woman’s dress—all but Antar, who remonstrated in so high a 
tone against this conduct that Daji struck him ‘a blow over the 
face that nearly knocked out his eyes.’ He returns this by rush- 
ing at him, lifting him on high, and dashing him to the ground, 
so that ‘his length and breadth were all one mass.’ Seeing their 
fellow slain, the other slaves fell upon Antar, and it would have 
gone hard with him, had not prince Malik, the youngest son of 
king Zoheir, passed by, and seeing one man contending against 
such odds, interfered to stop the fray. On hearing the facts of 
the case, he expressed his admiration and approval of Antar’s 
conduct, and gave him that formal dakheel or protection which 
was then, as it is still among the Arabs, a most solemn obligation 
—obliging the one who affords it, by the highest pledge of honour 
known in the East, to shield the other from harm even to the 
peril of his own life. It was such a pledge as another king’s son, 
Jonathan, extended to David ; and how well he redeemed it, even 
to the risk of his life and in the face of his father’s displeasure, 
we all know. See 1 Sam. xvii. xviii. xix. ‘Walk by my side,’ 
said Malik; ‘I will protect you against every one that exists 
under the heavens, against all who eat bread and drink water.’ 
On this, ‘ Antar bowed down before him, and kissed his feet in 
his stirrup, and walked on with the slaves.’ 

Malik had undertaken no easy task. His elder brother was 
highly incensed when he heard how his favourite slave had been 
handled, and sought to slay Antar with his own hand. But 
Malik interfered: ‘ You must not touch him,’ he said. ‘He who 
dares to injure him is a dead man. I have given him my pro- 
tection. I will not be separated from him—sooner will I forfeit 
my head.’ Shas heeded not this, and attempted to smite Antar ; 
when Malik drew his sword, and the brothers were on the point of 
coming to blows, when the king appeared, and put an end to the 
dispute. On learning what Antar had done, the king commended 
him ; and turning to his father Shedad, who was present, he said, 
‘Your son’s conduct reflects credit on you. His behaviour will 
remain as a memorial to all generations. He hath loathed oppres- 
sion and violence, and hath followed the path of propriety and 
virtue.’ 

Antar’s father was nevertheless becoming highly dissatisfied 
with his son’s conduct. While he did not recognize him as a son, 
he was in some degree responsible for his conduct as a slave, and 
was bound as such to make good to others the damage he in- 
flicted. Besides, for an Arab, he liked a quiet life, and was 
annoyed at being compromised with this and that powerful person 
through Antar’s exploits. A communication which he received a 
short time after from Zajir, a slave of Rebia, one of the — 
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of the tribe, roused his displeasure to the utmost: ‘O master,’ 
said Zajir, ‘your slave Antar does nothing but injure your 
roperty. He ranges about the country, and all day long he 
eeps the cattle away from the water and from the pastures, 
riding and driving them about, and reducing their flesh by in- 
cessant exercise, and injuring the trees by spearing them. I 
order him not to do so, but - abuses me and beats me; and 
were I to go near him he would slay me.’ This made Shedad 
exceedingly angry: ‘ You tell me the truth, my lad,’ he said ; 
‘for from the time I have directed him to tend my herds they do 
not get fat, but have ulcers in their feet ; and this is a proof that 
he rides them and drives them about the rocky places, and thus 
they lose their flesh.’ 

Vhen Shedad’s wife heard this, she thought it a fit opportunity 
to make known a recent grievance of her own against Antar. It 
was the custom among the Arab women at that period to drink 
camel’s milk morning and evening. As they had a very sensible 
dislike, which we cannot but share, to drinking milk with the 
animal heat still in it, it was the office of the servant who milked 
it, to cool the beverage in the wind before presenting it to the 
ladies. It was Antar’s office to do this for the wife of his father, 
and for the wives of his father’s two brothers, Zakmet-ul-Jewad 
and Malik, and for Abla, the daughter of the latter. For this 
Abla he had already contracted a deep affection, and obeying its 
impulses, he one day, almost unconsciously, presented the milk 
first to her and afterwards to Shedad’s wife, whom he ought to 
have served first of all. This affront that high lady deeply resented, 
and it formed the offence of which she now complains to Shedad, 
and which added materially to the anger that already burned 
fiercely against his son. He waited, however, patiently till Antar 
came home from the pasture; he then seized fast hold of him, 
tied him up, and beat him with a stick till the skin peeled off 
from his body. To this Antar submitted patiently, although with 
his tremendous strength he could easily have resisted or escaped 
from this punishment. But on this and all other occasions he is per- 
fectly submissive and obedient to his father, and in his hands, and 
in his alone, is non-resistant against injury and torture. Nothing 
can more clearly evince the absolute nature of paternal power in 
such a patriarchal state of society, than these examples which the 
history of Antar offers. It is the voluntary submission of one who 
knows his power, to the commanding influence of an opinion—to an 
authority which, although physically weak, is, as towards him, 
morally absolute, and is indeed irresistible even unto death. Some 
have affected to doubt the history of Abraham’s attempted sacrifice 
of Isaac, on the ground that Isaac was then a young man, not 
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likely to suffer himself to be bound and laid upon the altar for 
such a purpose, seeing that he might easily have prevented this 
na ie on the part of an aged man, less strong probably than 
uimself. He might have fled, if he had shrunk from the act of 
personal resistance to his father. We have an opinion that 
Abraham made known to Isaac the command he had received, 
and that the son concurred in the act of his own immolation. But 
if not, we are convinced that the son would have yielded as an act 
of obedience to paternal authority, which was in his view absolute 
—for life or for death. So here Antar, though another Samson 
for strength, consents to be bound, and submits without complaint 
to a cruel punishment—for no other reason than because it was from 
his father’s hand. How voluntary this submission was on his part is 
shown by the fact, that when, after his father was gone, he learned 
from his mother why, and at whose complaint, he had been thus 
made to suffer, he, like another Samson, struggled with the cords 
that bound him, and bursting them, started forward like a lion to 
be avenged on Zajir. He found him in the pastures ; ‘ Thou base- 
born!’ he cried, ‘thou son of a foul mother! thou didst instigate 
my master to beat me.’ He said no more, but forthwith rushed 
upon him and slew him, by his choice method, when unarmed, of 
lifting him on high, and smashing his bones by dashing him to the 
ground,—a mode of high and powerful extinction often alluded to 
in Scripture—being, in fact, that ‘dashing in pieces, like a potter’s 
vessel,’ of which we read in Psalm ii. 9. 

The reader will not fail to remark the peculiar force of the epi- 
thets applied to Zajir from Antar, who was himself a bastard son. 
In fact, among the Arabs as among the Hebrews, nothing can be 
more insulting than terms of abuse applied to the mother ; and they 
are used for the purpose of wounding the person insulted, in utter 
indifference to every other consideration. Thus Saul assails Jona- 
than as * Thou son of the perverse, rebellious woman,’ etc., though 
Jonathan’s mother was his own wife; and Antar himself often in 
the sequel, applies the terms of ‘base-born’ and ‘ son of a foul 
mother’ to his own brother. 

Having satisfied his vengeance, Antar began to be alarmed for 
the consequences ; he went to Prince Malik and informed him of 
what had passed. Malik saw that our hero had now exposed himself 
to the resentment of Rebia, the master of the slave he had slain. 
Understanding, therefore, that this person had gone by invitation 
to an assembly of the sheikhs, at the king his father’s tent, he fol- 
lowed him thither. All the chiefs and their followers, except the 
reigning family, rose when he entered; and politeness required 
that he should take his place as soon as possible, that the others 
might then sit down. But he remained standing; and when re- 
minded 
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minded of this by Rebia himself, he said, ‘ Dost thou wish that I 
should sit down? and dost thou love me?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Rebia, 
‘ by the lives of all who are present.’ Of this expected declaration 
Malik promptly took advantage. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘1 will not sit 
down till thou hast given me thy slave Zajir.’ Rebia was far 
from suspecting what had happened to his slave. He ought to 
have consented without question, and as gracefully as he might ; 
but his surprise at Malik’s knowledge of this slave, made him ask, 
‘What makes thee so anxious to have him?’ Malik answered, 
‘Because I have observed him to be a good hard-working slave, 
and very laborious in doing his duty.’ ‘ Sit down then,’ said 
Rebia, ‘I will give him to thee, and, if such be thy wish, two more 
with him.’ To make all firm beyond repentance, when the truth 
should be known, Malik makes the assembled chiefs legal witnesses 
of this transaction—‘ Let these assembled chiefs be witnesses of 
what thou sayest.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Rebia, ‘let the God who raised the 
vaulted heavens, and levelled the expanded earth, be witness of 
my grant to thee, and that I will never remind thee of the favour 
rendered.’ ‘ Be witness to itall ye that are present !? said Malik, 
who then ventured to disclose the truth—* Know then, O Rebia, 
that Antar has killed thy slave and has sought my protection : 
do not therefore seek his life.’ Rebia was silent—but the wrath 
in his heart was great, and from that moment he cherished in his 
heart a most bitter hatred against Antar. 

This transaction requires more than the incidental remark that 
we have given to it. 

There are other examples in Antar of the expedient here em- 
ployed, of — the gift of a slave who had been killed that 
the master may have no demand against the life of the slayer or 
his master—seeing that he has with the person of his slave trans- 
ferred the right entation vengeance for his blood. Even where 
the master knows that his slave is slain, he may sell him in quit- 
tance of all claim against the slayer—but the person who desires 
to protect the slayer, usually tries to conceal the fact of the death, 
that the demands of the owner may not be enhanced, or his re- 
luctance increased by a knowledge of the urgency of the occasion. 
In the case of the slaying of the slave of Prince Shas by Antar, 
King Zoheir bought the dead slave of his son for ten live slaves, 
which was therefore in part the quittance price of his vengeance 
against Antar. In point of fact Shedad himself should on that occa- 
sion have ransomed Antar, unless Shas had insisted on life for life. 
This would have been sufficient in the case like this, of a slave slay- 
ing a slave. But in the case of aslave slaying a free man, his life 
would not have been regarded as a sufficient equivalent ; and the 
master must then either pay the full compensation money— the 
price 
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price of blood’—or remain subject in his own person, or that 
of some free member of his family, to the fatal exaction of the 
blood-avenger. But King Zoheir behaved generously by all 
parties in this matter—and at the same time excluded Shas from 
vengeance, while he relieved Shedad from the trouble of con- 
sidering whether he should redeem his slave-son, or abandon him 
to the avenger. 

We do not call to mind any scriptural instance or positive law 
bearing on the case of one man’s slave slaying the slave of another. 
But we apprehend that, from the general spirit of the Mosaical 
legislation on this subject, and from the analogy of customs, that 
the master of the slaying slave was obliged to make compensation 
to the master of the slave who was slain, unless, as in this case, 
some one interested succeeded in obtaining by gift or purchase 
the transfer of the rights which the master of the slain slave had 
in him, including the right of compensation and revenge. Our 
knowledge of the Mosaical legislation on this point is imperfect, 
and this case may therefore be taken to throw some light upon it. 
But it may be observed that the law of Moses evidently aimed at 
the melioration of the condition of slavery, and deprived the master 
of some rights which he had previously possessed. The Bedouin 
practice probably more perfectly illustrates the condition of the 
slave in the time of the patriarchs. Under the law the master 
did not possess the power of life and death over his slave (Exod. 
xxi. 20, 21), and that power which he did not himself possess, 
another could not exercise. But it may be doubtful whether, if 
the master of a slain slave put to death the slave of another who 
had slain him, the law would have taken cognizance of the case, 
or have considered the master of the latter entitled to any com- 
pensation. ‘The case had then been equalized, according to east- 
ern notions. These considerations would naturally bring into 
operation such proceedings as we witness in the affair before us. 

To the striking incident of the prince refusing to sit down till 
he learned whether Rebia would grant his wish, there is no 
precise parallel in Scripture, but the principle is discovered in the 
declaration of Abraham’s servant when he arrived at the house of 
Laban, and food was set before him. ‘I will not eat until I 
have told mine errand,’ Gen. xxiv. 33—it being quite usual in 
some parts of the East for a person on going to the house where 
he has a suit to prefer, to decline to eat until he has made known 
his wish, and has learned that it will not be refused. ‘To suffer a 
stranger to depart without food, would be as disgraceful in the 
East as to suffer a prince to remain standing; and the condition 
therefore lays the person to whom application is made under the 
same kind of obligation to grant the suit which is made. 

Again, 
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Again, we observe in this instance the solicitude to obtain 
living witnesses to transactions— necessary in the absence of 
contracts and undertakings by written documents. We see this 
constantly in Scripture. Thus, in the instance of Abraham’s 
purchase of a sepulchre, it is carefully stated that the transaction 
took place ‘in the presence of the children of Heth, before all that 
went in at the gate ;’ and Boaz, in the purchase of a reversion, at 
the gate of Bethlehem, says unto the elders and all the people, 
‘Ye are witnesses this day that I have bought,’ &c. And they 
answer, ‘ We are witnesses,’ Ruth iv. 10-12. 

We next come to Antar’s combat with a lion. It is described 
with great force and spirit; and it is so far of scriptural interest, 
inasmuch as it may be regarded as _ filling out the picture of the 
similar exploits by Samson and by David. Both these great 
adventures were like Antar’s, achieved by weaponless men, and 
in the same manner, by rending the savage beast. But David 
smote the lion in defence of his flocks—Samson slew the lion that 
roared against him; whereas Antar sought the conflict in mere 
daring and hardihood. Upon the whole we think more of David 
than of Samson in reading the account of this bold adventure, 
for it is not unlikely that, relying upon his prowess and the hel 
of God, he may, in like manner, have conducted his flock to a dan- 
gerous pasture, fearless of the consequences. There was a plain 
called ‘ the Plain of Lions,’ frequented by many ferocious animals 
and wild beasts. Nota servant of the tribe would venture near 
this place with his cattle ; but Antar, knowing the grass here grew 
to the height of a man, determined to conduct his herd thither :— 


‘ As soon as Antar found himself in it, he said to himself, “ Perhaps 
I shall now find a lion, and I will slay him.” And while the cattle 
were feeding, and he, from a mound, was looking around on all sides, 
behold a lion appeared in the middle of the valley ; he stalked about 
and roared aloud. Wide were his nostrils, and fire flashed from his 
eyes. ‘The whole valley trembled at every gnash of his fangs. He 
was a calamity, and his claws were more terrific than the deadliest 
catastrophe. Thunder pealed as he roared—vast was his strength, and 
his force was dreadful. Broad were his paws, and his head immense, 
As soon as he appeared in the valley, the cattle scented him, and fled 
away in terror, and the camels were dispersed to the right and to the 
left. 

‘ No sooner did Antar perceive this extraordinary commotion than 
he descended into the valley, that he might observe what was the cause, 
brandishing his sword, He there saw the lion, terrible in his strength, 
and lashing his sides with his tail. Antar cried out to him, and the 
mountains re-echoed to the ery: ‘* Welcome, thou father of lions—thou 
dog of the plains—thou foulest of the wild beasts of the deserts. Now, 
then, thou wilt exert thy power and thy might, and thou wilt pride thy- 
self 
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self in thy roar; for, no doubt, thou art the monarch and ruler of the 
brute creation, and all obey thy commands—but return to filth and 
contempt, for now thou meetest nocommon man. I deal death to the 
bravest, and render children orphans. Dost thou think, foul-mouthed 
beast, that thou canst frighten me with thy roar, or alarm me with 
thy bellow? I will not deign to slay thee with the arrow or with the 
sword, but I will make thee drink of the cup of death from my single 
arm.”? 

This was not all, for as the hero advanced he addressed the lion 
in verse much in the same strain. Indeed it is the custom through- 
out the book for the heroes, before closing in combat, to accost each 
other in boastful and threatening verse, strongly reminding one of 
the interchange of stern compliments between David and Goliah. 
So in this instance Antar does not spare even the lion, but without 
in this case waiting for the usual answer, he cast away his sword and 
‘ sprang forward and fell on him like a hailstorm, and hissed at him like 
a black serpent. He met the lion as he sprang, and out-roared his 
bellow. Then, giving a dreadful shriek, he seized hold of the beast’s 
mouth with his hand, and wrenched it open to his shoulders, Then he 
shouted aloud—and the valley and the country around echoed back his 
roar. He stuck to him until he was dead, and then dragged him by the 
legs out of the valley. He cut some wood, and taking out his zanad,* 
he struck a light and made a fire. He waited until it blazed: then 
he ripped up the lion, took out the entrails, and cut off his four legs, 
and threw them into the flames; and when he perceived that they 
were roasted, he took them out and ate thereof till he had finished his 
meal. He then ran toa spring, and drank till he was satisfied, and, 
having washed his mouth and hands, he went to a shadowy tree, where 
he put the lion’s head under his own as a pillow, and wrapping up his 
head in a part of his sleeve, he fell asleep.’ 


This surprising adventure had the effect of deterring his father 
and others, who had witnessed it at a distance, from executing 
the design they had formed of destroying him. It is altogether a 
most wonderful description. The description of the lion is we 
think unequalled in literature, and that of the combat is scarcely 
inferior. The effect of some of the incidents is lost upon readers 
unversed in Oriental usages. This is indeed the case with many 
of the quotations we make ; and as our object is only to point out 
the details which have something analogous in ha soe we 
usually abstain from elucidating the other’ particulars. But to 
show how much lies in circumstances which —_ ordinary notice, 
we may in this instance point out two facts in the last sentence of 
the above quotation. Antar washes his hands after he has eaten, 
in conformity with the universal eastern custom of handling the 





f This is fine and trne—the lion roaring as he springs. 
& Touch-wood used for the purpose of striking a light. 
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food and conveying it to the mouth with the hand. He wraps 
his head, because the Arabs never sleep with the head or face un- 
covered ; and that he does this with part of his sleeve, shows that 
the Arab shirt, which probably formed his sole robe, had then the 
same long and large sleeves as at present. 

It is now time to say something of Antar’s love, seeing that it 
becomes mixed up with his history, and is connected with many of 
the facts and much of the poetry from which our illustrations 
must be drawn. 

The lady in whom his affections centered was no other than the 
daughter of his father’s and master’s brother, Malik. Her name 
was Abla. The tents of the same family were of course together, 
and Antar’s duty of presenting the women with camel’s milk gave 
him sufficient opportunities of becoming acquainted with the per- 
fections of Abla. She was, in fact, his cousin ; and had his mother 
been not a slave but a free woman, he, according to the custom of 
the Arabs, would have had the prior claim to her hand. Although 
the passionate sincerity of the hero’s affection is beyond all ques- 
tion, it must not be forgotten—although it has escaped the notice 
of the translator of ‘ Antar’—that this pretension to the love of 
Abla had no unimportant relation to his claim—which formed the 
great object of his early life, to shake off the taint of his slave- 
origin, and to obtain a place, as the recognized son of Shedad, 
among the high born chiefs of the tribes of Abs. ‘To aspire to 
her, implied that he meant to claim and to establish that right to 
her which belonged to him as the son of Shedad, and which was 
only barred by his condition as born of a bond-woman, which con- 
dition he designed to remedy by compelling his father, by the 
force of his energies and talents, to acknowledge his sonship—and 
the chiefs to receive him as their equal. At present he was ‘the 
son of the bond-woman,’ an unrecognized Ishmael. 

Now Abla, we are told, was younger than Antar; and was a 
mirthful damsel. ‘ She was lovely as the full moon, and perfectly 
beautiful and elegant. She frequently joked with Antar, and was 
very familiar with him, as he was her servant.’ The first time 
she comes before us was after Antar had killed the slave of Prince 
Shas for oppressing a woman. She makes him give an account of 
this adventure, in hearing which: ‘Thou hast acted most pro- 
perly,’ said Abla, smiling, ‘and we are rejoiced that thou art safe, 
for thou knowest our mothers consider thee as their son, and we 
look on thee as a brother, on account of thy services.’ 

It must be known that there is nothing of which women in the 
East—and especially Arabian women—are more tenacious than | 
of not allowing themselves to be seen by men with uncovered’ 
heads. Even where the women freely expose their faces, and 
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are even indifferent to the exposure of their busts, the crown of 
the head, and the hair in its unfolded state, are most fastidiously 
concealed from view. ‘To this there may perhaps be an allusion 
in the words of the apostle, in 1 Cor. xi. 5, with reference to the 
ae of a woman’s appearance with uncovered head. Now it 
happened that entering one day the tent of his uncle Malik with 
the milk, he found his aunt combing Abla’s hair, ‘ which flowed 
down her back, dark as the shades of night.’ Antar was quite 
astonished, and Abla, as might be expected, ran away as soon as 
Antar entered and had seen her—‘her sable locks waving to the 
ground behind her.’ This incident fixed the lot of Antar. He 
a agitated, and confused, and could pay no attention to any- 
thing. 

Soon after this came round the time of pilgrimage to the holy 
shrine, and for the worship of the idols. This was a time of ge- 
neral peace and amnesty, and therefore—like the Jews when they 
went to render their services at the great yearly feasts, Exod. xxxiv. 
23, 24—they left their wives and children behind them without fear 
that any harm would befall them. While they were away the 
young people amused themselves with dancesand songs at a favourite 
spot. ‘ Abla was with them, richly dressed, playing and singing 
among her companions. She was decorated with necklaces and 
jewels, and her countenance was dazzling and blooming—more 
dazzling than the rays of the sun.. When Antar thus saw her in 
all her beauty and loveliness, he was overwhelmed with surprise, 
his tears flowed, and he addressed her in extemporaneous verse. 
The specimen forms a very fair example of the kind of poetry 
with which the romance is adorned—and which from the mouth 
of Antar excited the admiration of his contemporaries, and spread 
the renown of his eloquent tongue no less than of his arms, 
through the wide deserts of Arabia. Its general character, its 
language and its images, may remind the reader of some passages 
in Solomon’s ‘Song of Loves.’ 

‘ The lovely virgin hath struck my heart with the arrow of a glance 
for which there is no cure. Sometimes she wishes for a feast in the 
sand-hills, like a fawn whose eyes are full of enchantment. My dis- 
ease preys on me, it is in my entrails. I conceal it ; but its very con- 
cealment makes it known. She moves: 1 should say it was the 
branch of the tamarisk, that waves its branches to the southern breeze. 
She approaches: I should say it was the frightened fawn, when a ca- 
lamity alarms it in the waste. She walks away: I should say her face 
is truly the sun when its lustre dazzles the beholder. She gazes: I 
should say it was the full moon of the night when Orion guards it with 
its stars, She smiles: and the pearls of her teeth sparkle, in which 
there is the wine for the sickness of lovers. She prostrates herself in 


reverence before her God; and the greatest of men bows to wy 
Abla! 
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Abla! when I most despair, love for thee and all its weaknesses are 
my only hope. Should fortune or my father aid me, I will even yet 
requite myself by my fearless spirit for its vicissitudes.’ 

It was under the influence of these emotions that Antar made 
the dangerous blunder of serving Abla with milk before her own 
mother and the wife of his own father—the consequences of which 
we have already seen. 

Soon after the affair of the lion, the chiefs of the tribe, at the 
summons of King Zoheir, set forth with all their dependents on an 
expedition, and the slaves were left in charge of the families— 
that of Shedad being specially committed to Antar, of whose prowess 
a very respectful opinion now began to be entertained in the 
tribe. During the absence of the men, the women made parties 
to the lake of Zatool Irsad, and enjoyed themselves highly. ‘There 
was music, there was dancing, there were songs, apparently ex- 
temporaneous and suited to the occasion. In this part there are 
many descriptive touches on the beauties of nature which we do 
not often find in Arabian poetry—but the limitation of object 
obliges us to hurry over a very tempting portion of the book, with 
the remark that the damsels are represented as playing on cym- 
bals, like the Hebrew maidens on the like occasions—and that the 
scene in its circumstances, though not in its object, reminds one 
strongly of the rural festival and dances of the daughters of Shiloh, 
as recorded in the last chapter of the book of Judges. 

There was another analogy, for the party was, in the very 
height of its enjoyment, suddenly surprised by a hostile tribe, who 
in a moment seized the women and the virgins, made them pri- 
soners, and placed them on their horses behind them. 

Now was the time for Antar to shine forth—and shine he did. 
He soon broke the neck of the one who was making off with his 
Abla, and slew at least thirty of those who happened to be in the 
rear. On this fifty of the foremost turned back to bear down the 
hero, who on his part saluted them with a song. ‘These songs, 
uttered on such occasions, seemed to serve Antar and the other 
heroes of that age the same purpose as the lion’s lashing of his 
sides with his tail—to rouse up their own energies to the great 
task before them. There are so many of these songs, that we 
cannot give this one—as it is not among the best; but there is a 
point in it which we quote for the consideration of those who 
feel interest in what is called the ‘wine question,’ and who are 
thereby led to inquire earnestly into the nature of Oriental wines : 
‘Give me pure wine to drink, or let it be mixed: give it me old, 
that I may imagine it was made before the world. She comes and 
offers me to drink, in cups mantling like the Judas flower. Give 
me to drink, and let me hear the song that delights me.’ 

Antar 
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Antar was of course victorious. But the women, fearing to be 
blamed by their lords, engaged to keep this affair a secret: and 
Antar was quite willing to abstain from claiming the glory of this 
exploit. It was, however, soon found out after the return of the 
chiefs. Shedad observed among the horses some strange ones, 
and inferred that Antar had, in his wanderings, assaulted and 
slain such Arabs as he met with, and brought home their horses. 
Fearing the odium this would bring on the tribe, he became ex- 
ceedingly enraged, and thrashed him cruelly with his whip, 
abusing him the while. But he who had conquered seventy war- 
riors would not resist this wrongful treatment from his father. 
‘His father still beat him, and abused him, and he bore it all.’ 
A very fine instance of that filial respect which we have already 
had occasion to notice. But Shedad’s wife, Shemeeah, who had 
been so much displeased in the affair of the milk, had been quite 
won by Antar’s gallant conduct, to which she and the other fe- 
males owed their deliverance. She therefore could not endure to 
see him thus maltreated, but chose rather to make known what 
was intended to have been kept secret. She does this in very 
animated verse. Shedad was astonished. ‘It is surprising,’ 
he said within himself, ‘ they kept all this secret; and his - 4 
mission to be bound by me—it is most wonderful.’ Antar, 
notwithstanding the severity of his stripes, answers Shemeeah iz 
verse better than her own, concluding with the words—‘ Men 
are of two kinds; one whose heart is of brittle glass—the other 
whose heart is of rock.’ When he had finished, Shedad went up 
to him, released him, and begged his pardon—‘ for he felt con- 
vinced,’ it is somewhat curiously added, ‘ that such wit ex- 
pressed in verse and prose could not proceed but from an exalted 
warrior.’ 

Shedad begins to be really proud of his son, and behaved well 
on this occasion. At that moment a messenger came from King 
Zoheir, who saluted Shedad, and said—‘ The king, O chief, 
sends his salutation to thee, and requests thou wilt attend the 
feast he has prepared’—a fact which illustrates the custom, more. 
than once indicated in Scripture, that messengers were sent to 
apprize the invited guests when the dinner was ready. Matt. 
xxii. 3. 

Shedad took Antar with him. On entering the tent, the former 
assumed the place that belonged to him among the noblest of the 
chiefs, and Antar went and sat down among the slaves. After 
dinner, Shedad related the whole affair, which was certainly of 
great interest to all the parties present. He was even so warmed 
as to extol the great merits of his son, and did not forget to set 
forth the eloquence as well as the courage of Antar. Antar 
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heard all this, but sat still. The king warmly echoed Shedad’s 
praise ; and, as men are apt to do in such cases, said he had ex- 
pected it all along; thereby, as it would seem, claiming credit for 
his own penetration in having on a former occasion taken the 
youth under his protection. ‘The king then called him forward 
to his presence. Antar then advanced, kissed the king’s hand, 
and presented him the wine-cup, and his heart was overpowered 
with joy and delight. At the instance of his friend, Prince Malik, 
he consents to give a specimen of his poetical powers, and utters 
a noble ode—warlike, but in which we discern no point suited to 
our purpose, except that towards the close we come upon the 
Scriptural phrase, ‘ Mayest thou, O king, live for ever!’ 

This composition wins him the applause of all present ; and the 
king, calling him to him, gave him a robe, and thanked him. 
This robe, which, being from a king, was a robe of honour—such 
as we read of in Scripture—was a very high distinction for one in 
Antar’s condition—indeed we can call to mind no other instance 
of its being given to a slave ; and it is therefore no wonder that 
when he returned in the evening with his father, ‘ his heart 
bounded with exultation at the honours with which he had been 
favoured.’ 

Still, however, Antar remains’a slave, and still he tends the 
flocks. But one day, not long after, when the princes were en- 
joying themselves at a pleasant spot, they were assaulted by a 
large party of the very same tribe to which belonged the men 


- whom Antar but lately defeated. Their destruction or captivity 


was inevitable ; when Antar, who was in that quarter with his flock, 
appeared for their deliverance. Some of the assailants, having 
witnessed his former exploits, were terrified at the sight of him, 
and trembled at the verses he ‘roared out’ as he engaged them. 
They were soon dispersed, and the princes delivered. As they went 
back to their tents, ‘ Antar preceded them like a lion,’ repeating 
verses, which, being short, we are inclined to quote, as, notwith- 
standing the unseemly boasting, there are some noble sentiments 
and some psalm-like touches. 

‘I will not cease to exalt myself by my deeds till I reach Orion. 
Here I care not for those who abuse me, fearful of death and separa- 
tion from life. But I will reduce my foes and my railers by force ; 
and I will be patient under suffering and in praise. I will strive to 
attain what I desire till death snatch me away. I will arm my mind 
against worldly lusts, that I may be faithful and noble-minded. 
Whoever would check me, let him look to himself, wherever he may 
be hidden. My complexion is no hindrance to me, nor the name of 
Zebeeba,® when I exercise my courage against the foe. I will work 
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wonders and marvels, and I will protect myself against the tongues of 
evil men.’ 


This was heard by King Zoheir, who had by this time come to 
the aid of his sons, but found them already delivered. He after- 
wards gave an entertainment in his tents—rejoicing in the safety 
of his sons. ‘ He sent for Antar, and set him down by his side, 
and gave him to drink of his most delicious wines, and placed 
him on high among all his comrades, investing him with a superb 
robe worked in gold, girded on him a trusty sword, and mounted 
him on one of the finest Arab horses.’ This was a full dress of 
honour—was almost the highest honour the king could confer on 
any. The robe, the horse, and the sword together, as at this day, 
and formerly in Persia (Esther vi. 8, 9), constitute the value of 
the distinction. The robe separately would have been a high 
honour—and a robe separately had before been given—but the 
horse and the sword conferred rank upon the hero, and brought 
him as near to the condition of a free Arabian chevalier as was 

ossible till Shedad should acknowledge him for his son. It was 

impossible for one thus honoured to be sent back to the herd ; 
and this the king very plainly told Shedad. ‘ From this day 
forward,’ he said, ‘I will not permit him to attend your flocks ; 
now that he has distinguished himself by such glorious deeds. 
Let him now run the career of victory with the warriors of his 
country.’ 

Having brought the hero to this point of honour, we may leave 
him for the present, hoping on one or two future occasions to 
trace the points in his further career which appear to offer ma- 
terials for Scriptural illustration. 








TISCHENDORF’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


In resuming our notice of Dr. Tischendorf’s recent edition of 
the Greek New Testament, we have first to speak of the critical 
authorities on which his text is based. In connection with these 
we shall be able to notice his labours in the publication of the 
text of various Biblical MSS., in which he has rendered such 
essential service to textual criticism. We shall also mention 
some points of interest or importance which we have ourselves 
observed relative to MSS., &c. 

The notice which Tischendorf himself bestows on the MSS., 
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&c., is but brief: he states in a note that he thinks of publishing 
a volume on the subject of the MSS. of the New Testament, 
with especial reference to paleography. He also refers the 
reader to the Wiener Jahrbiicher, 1847, Anzeigeblatt fiir Wissen- 
schaft und Kunst, cxvii. 1-24, where he has given an account of his 
Biblico-critical travels, &c., under the title of Rechenschaft iiber 
meine handschriftlichen Studien auf meiner Wissenschaftlichen 
Reise von 1840-1844. He mentions that he has seen all the 
uncial MSS. of the New Testament except PQ V Z A, the text 
of all of which has been published, except that of V (which 
‘Tischendorf, however, includes amongst those published) twice 
collated by Matthei, and H, which has not been accurately col- 
lated ; as well as E of St. Paul’s epistles (of no great importance) 
and the Moscow MS. called ‘g’ by Matthxi, K by Tischendorf 
and others. 

In speaking of the Codex Alexandrinus (A), Tischendorf 
states that he personally examined it so as to form his judgment 
as to its age, &c., in comparison with other more ancient docu- 
ments. He refers to what he had said on this subject in his 
Prolegomena to the Codex Ephraemi. There (p. 43) he has 
stated the result of his examination of the passage 1 Tim. iii. 
16 in the Alexandrian MS.: we can fully confirm his statements, 
having often looked at the questionable reading (OC or ©C) 
in company with others as well as alone, and sometimes with the 
aid of a powerful lens, sometimes with the naked eye. We feel 
confident that the real original reading of the MS. was 4s and 
not Geos. Wetstein attributed the line which in some lights was 
visible on one side of the O (besides the modern black dot in the 
middle) to part of the transverse line of the letter € on the oppo- 
site side of the leaf. Woide denied that this could be correct : 
he said (trusting rather to other eyes than to his own) that the 
€ was so situated that no part of it could be seen directly oppo- 
site to the O. Having repeatedly examined this leaf, we are 
confident that Wetstein was right and Woide (or rather his in- 
formant) mistaken. If the leaf be held up to the light the 6 
does slightly intersect the O, so that part of the transverse line 
‘might be seen through on one side of the O. 

Ve believe that the text of this MS. as published by Woide 
may be generally relied on as correct, although errors have been 
pointed out of the confusion of « and 7, w and o.* 


It 


® ¢In February, 1846, I very carefully collated the fac-simile of Woide through- 
out the Epistle to the Ephesians with the MS.; in doing which, I first examined 
each letter by means of a magnifying glass, in order to be fully satisfied as to each 
letter, and then went over the whole again without a glass. ‘This part of the MS. 
(as 
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It is well known how desirable is an accurate collation of the 
Codex Vaticanus (B): the three collations which exist are in 
several places discrepant, and thus a critic is often at a loss as to 
the evidence of this important document. Tischendorf states in 
his Preface to this edition that he thinks it probable that Pope 
Gregory XVI. would have allowed him to publish the MS. had 
it not been for the obstructions of Cardinal Lambruschini. How 
earnestly do we wish that he had accomplished this object! 
Tischendorf may be right as to the true cause of the hindrances 
which were thrown in his way at Rome: we say this from some 
personal experience. 

Tischendorf has used the three existing collations of this MS. 
—those of Bartolocci, Bentley, and Birch. 

The collation of Giulio di Santa Anastasia (the name under 
which Bartolocci entered the Benedictine order) is preserved 
amongst the MSS. in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris (No. 53). 
This MS. is evidently not the original collation, but a copy in 
which the transcriber has sometimes mixed the lines. The verses 
were originally omitted, but another hand has added them (not 
very accurately) in part of the MS. Opposite the beginning of 
the collation is written, ‘ Cette écriture est PEUT-ETRE de LEon 
Auvatius; and at the end a leaf is stuck in containing part of 
a letter from Bartolocci (dated ‘Roma li ii Novembre, 1669’), 
in which he professes to have noted in the collation ‘ ogni minima 
variatione de’ Testi ;’ the fact however is, that Bartolocci’s col- 
lation is very imperfect. The first who made any critical use of 
it was Scholz ; Muralt procured a transcript of it ; and Tischen- 
dorf used it in comparison with the other collations. We copied 
it at Paris into a Greek Testament, in which we had previously 
inserted the two other collations with indications of their points of 
difference. 

The next collation was that executed for Bentley when he was 
engaged in his long-designed edition of the New Testament 
which never appeared. ‘Lischendorf speaks of this collation as 
having been procured by Thomas Bentley for his uncle, and 
made by the hand of an Italian named Mico. It appears, how- 





(as perhaps you remember) is in very bad condition, and the writing in some place 
very illegible: the result, however, is that I have found only two letters wrongly 
given, with some errors as to the punctuation: viz. as to the letters, chap. iv. verse }, 
the MS. plainly reads exAn@nTe, not -@n%e; and, in verse 2, as plainly mpaoTyros, 
not -@nros. I remain, &c., 


‘J. Linnew, Jun? 
We insert this communication from Mr. Linnell as an important testimony to 
the general accuracy of Woide’s edition—a testimony which we believe our readers 
will be glad to possess ; many will also, we think, be interested in finding an artist 
paying so much attention to Biblical criticism. 


ever, 
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ever, from Bentley’s Correspondence,” that Dr. Thomas Bentley 
was not sent to Rome by his uncle, although when there he did 
many things for him, and also that this collation was finished by 
Mico before Dr. Thomas Bentley reached Rome. In a letter 
dated Rome, Aug. 2, 1726, Dr. Thomas Bentley writes thus to 
his uncle :— 


‘I have seen most of the Testaments in the Vatican. The finest 
and oldest is of all the Bible, which I suppose is that Mico collated. 
Had you a collation of all the New Testament from him? The writing 
is not unlike that of the Alexandrian MS., only there ’s a gentle divi- 
sion of words. As to the accents, I can answer you with certainty, 
that they are added by another hand, but an old one. The person 
that added them has also taken a strange piece of pains to retouch 
every letter in the book; one side only sometimes, when he thought 
the other side very plain; also when he thought a letter superfluous, 
as in eoBeere, peeavrec, &e., he leaves the e untouched. I will get you 
a pattern of the writing as well as I can imitate—'tis thus [the words 
HPZATO ECOEIEIN are then given in a very rude imitation of the 
MS.]. The first writing is very white, but ’tis very legible. When 
I had got the book into my hands, I spent near the whole time of the 
library in it: ’tis writ by one that understood very well, and has no 
such faults as puta man out of humour. I send you the collation 
that you may see whether ’tis the same with Mico’s. I opened at 
random, and fell upon the latter part of the Acts, so began the 27th 





b ‘The Correspondence of Richard Bentley, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.’ London, 1842, 2 vols., 8vo. 

This valuable work was in part prepared for publication by the late Rev. John 
Wordsworth, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. On his decease, the 
last day of 1839, his brother, the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. (now Canon 
of Westminster), continued the labour, thus presenting important materials to the 
critical student. It is only from these volumes that Dr. Bentley can be rightly 
apprehended as to his critical powers ; the reader, however, often regrets that more 
of Bentley’s own letters to some of his correspondents have not been preserved. 
We shall have occasion frequently to cite from these letters, or to allude to them. 

In vol. ii. p. 698, Dr. Wordsworth has inserted (with a mark of doubt) a restora- 
tion of an inscription of Jupiter Urius, and at p. 711, an answer to an inquiry as to 
the meaning of ‘ Yonane’ in the date of a MS. sent from Persia. These papers 
had been published at Cambridge in 1742, in Dr. John Taylor’s ‘ Commentarius ad 
Legem Decemviralem de Inope Debitore,’ who says that he received them from 
Aristarchus Cantabrigiensis. Dr. Wordsworth, after stating who have ascribed 
these productions to Bentley, adds that others have attributed them to Dr. Charles 
Ashton, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. Taylor says distinctly that both 
were written by the same Aristarchus. We can, however, set the question at rest. 
Suum cuique ; they do not belong to Bentley. We have the statement of the very 
person for whom the answer relative to the era of Yonane was written—‘ At de 
zera Younanes, mihi haud minus quam amico [Samueli Palmer se. qui codicem ad 
Ridleium miscrat] incognita, dum, que sit hwrebam, facillime me expedivit vir 
summe eruditionis, nuper Collegii Jesu apud Cantabrigienses Praeses ornatissimus.’ 
[Ad imam paginam additur, ‘ Carolus Ashton, D.D.’ |—Glocester Ridley’s ‘ Dis- 
sertatio de Versionibus Syriacis,’ Semler’s reprint, p. 255. This settles the question. 
Farther on Dr, Ridley corrects the error which he had made when sending the inquiry 
to Cambridge, by which he had called the MS. Persic instead of Syriac, an error 
which stands at the head of the letter, p. 711, in ‘ Bentley’s Correspondence.’ 
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ch. I collated it with Rob. Steph. ed. fol. M.p.1.; ‘tis generally 
better I think.’—Bentley’s Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 669, 670. 

This is the last of Thomas Bentley’s letters to his uncle which 
we have ; so that we gain no further information from him on the 
subject of this collation. There can, however, be no doubt that 
it was the same MS. which had been collated by Mico some time 
before. In a previous letter (March 25) Dr. Thomas Bentley 
says, ‘ Mico is dead, but there’s an able young man in his place’ 
(p. 653): the collation had evidently been sent to England some 
time previously. Bentley, however, was not quite satisfied with 
the collation ; and the last letter in his ‘Correspondence’ on the 
subject of his New Testament shows that he wished to have the 
readings & prim@ manu carefully distinguished. This letter is 
from the Baron Philip de Stosch, and he says, ‘ Voyez les der- 
nieres feuilles de la collation de Abbé Rulotta des interlinéaires 
et marginales du MS. Vatican du Nouveau Testament’ (p. 706). 
He then speaks of a proposition which the Abbate Rulotta made 
to re-collate the whole MS. for Bentley, offering to do it for ten 
scudi less than had been paid for that already executed. Un- 
happily we do not know what has become of the collation of the 
marginal and interlineary readings which the Baron de Stosch 
transmitted to Bentley. 

The collation made by Mico (although he often gave the read- 
ings of a later hand instead of those which were a primé manu) 
is decidedly the most complete which we possess. ‘The readings 
of the Gospels of Luke and John were transmitted by Woide to 
Birch, who published them with his own collation of the rest of 
the MS.: the whole was copied by Woide for insertion in the 
Appendix to the Codex Alexandrinus, which (after his death) 
was edited by Ford, in 1799. 

The third collation is that of Birch, made during his critical 
travels. He collated the whole New Testament part of the MS. ex- 
cept the Gospels of Luke and John, with regard to which there was 
probably some hindrance : the whole appears to have been executed 
hastily. This was the first published collation of the MS.: the 
readings of the Gospels (with those of Luke and John sent by 
Woide) appeared in Birch’s edition of that part of the New Testa- 
ment in 1788, and also in his Varie Lectiones ad Evangelia in 1801: 
the various readings to the Acts and Epistles appeared in 1798. 

An attentive comparison of these three collations shows how 
important it is for their discrepancies to be corrected by a thorough 
collation of the MS. (if obstacles could be removed), or by an 
accurate publication of its text. 

Besides these three collations Tischendorf has also used his 
own observations during the short time in which he was allowed 

to 
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to inspect the MS. at Rome. His own description of the MS. 
appeared in the Studien und Kritiken for 1847. Besides this he 
also mentions that in some passages of doubt Cardinal Mai has 
replied to his inquiries. He refers to two passages, of which the 
correct reading is given in Tregelles’s ‘ Prospectus of a Critical 
Edition of the Greek New Testament now in preparation.’ These 
passages are, Rom. v.1, where the original reading of the MS. 
was exwuev, changed by a later hand into exoxev by writing a 
small o over the w. Rom. viii. 11, where the MS. reads dia ro 
evorxovy avtou mvevyzz. ‘Lischendorf adds in a note that he does 
not think in either of these passages the authority of this MS. 
would make the evidence preponderate in favour of the reading 
now given. At this we are surprised ; for in Rom. v. | the only 
uncial MSS. which can be cited in favour of exouev (the reading 
he adopts) are F and G, in which o and w are so habitually 
confounded that they have but little weight on such a point. The 
versions which he cites in support of this reading are the later 
Syriac, A‘thiopic, and Sclavonic ; while exwuev in the reading of 
AB*CDJK and the Vulgate and other Latin versions, the 
Coptic, Syriac and Arabic, and very many Greek and Latin 
Fathers. In Rom. viii. 11, the reading which B now confirms, 
has not indeed as preponderating a weight as in the passage just 
discussed, but still we think the evidence of BDEFGJ K, the 
Vulgate and other Latin versions, Syriac, Sahidic, and Arabic, to 
be quite sufficiently preponderating. 

The readings given at the foot of Tischendorf’s pages are the 
vesults of the three collations, and they appear to have been 
arranged with care. In some places, however, we are left in 
some doubt as to the statement of the readings: thus, Eph. i. 15, 
he gives tiv ayarnv as omitted by B (as in A); the collation of 
Bentley gives «yaxny as omitted indeed in the usual place, but 
added after dywous (ut videtur). Bartolocci and Birch have ob- 
served the omission, but they say nothing of the insertion of the 
word elsewhere, which might be easily overlooked. Lachmann 
has used the collations of both Bentley and Birch, and yet he 
has omitted rnv wyanny altogether, having apparently not observed 
how the reading is given in Bentley; and this omission has been 
made a subject of censure with regard both to his edition and his 
critical principles: hence it is of importance to state the evidence 
fully: if Tischendorf could have set the question at rest, it 
would have been well to have done so. 

In Eph. iii. 5, axosrodos is omitted by both Bartolocci and 
Bentley, though unnoticed by Birch. ‘Tischendorf is silent as to 
this reading; perhaps, however, he has intentionally passed over 
variations of this kind. In speaking of Muralt’s Greek 'Testa- 
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ment, as noticed by Tischendorf, we pointed out one passage, 
Luke xxiii. 39, in which the latter evidently mistook in his tran- 
scription of Bartolocci’s MS. collation. 

The Palimpsest MS. at Paris, Codex Ephraemi (C) is the 
MS., by the publication of which Tischendorf rendered his most 
essential service to textual criticism. Wetstein’s labour in col- 
lating this MS. in the state in which it then was, has been highly 
(but not too highly) estimated. Had he noted the readings 
which agree with the common Greek text as well as those which 
differ, and had he stated what words and letters were illegible, 
he would have done as much as was practicable, so long as 
no means were taken to revive the ancient Greek writing, over 
which the Homilies of Ephraem the Syrian had been written. 

Wetstein’s collation of this MS. was intimately connected with 
Bentley’s critical labours. In the early part of the year 1716 
Wetstein came to England, where he showed Bentley the ex- 
tracts which he had made previously from Greek MSS. at Paris, 
especially the Codex Ephraemi. Bentley pressed Wetstein to 
publish these critical materials, at the same time offering his 
assistance. Wetstein wished Bentley to undertake the work him- 
self, and this suggestion was supposed by Wetstein to have first 
directed Bentley’s mind to the project of editing a Greek Testa- 
ment (‘de quo prius nunquam cogitasse videbatur’). In this 
idea, however, Wetstein was certainly mistaken, for Dr. Hare 
(in his Clergyman’s Thanks to Phileleutherus) had directed his 
attention to this object three years before; and Bentley, in his 
letter to Archbishop Wake, dated April 15, 1716 (while Wet- 
stein was still in England), gives an exact account of his plan 
for editing a Greek Testament from ancient MSS., and he shows 
that he had made some considerable progress in the work: he 
had already collated the whole of the New Testament in the 
Alexandrian MSS. with his own hands, which could hardly have 
been done after he had seen Wetstein’s MSS. Probably the in- 
terest which Bentley took in the Codex Ephraemi was occasioned 
by the discovery that in the Epistles of St. Paul it so often con- 
firms the readings of the Alexandrian MS. He tells Archbishop 
Wake that these Epistles were the first part of the Alexandrian 
MS. to which his attention had been drawn.° 

Wetstein 








© Bentley, in his Kpistola ad Millium, showed how much attention he had paid 
to New Testament criticism as early as 1691 (just two years before Wetstein was 
born). He also speaks of the importance of publishing the text of ancient MSS., 
which, it seems from what he says, Mill intended to have done afier his New Tes- 
tament should be completed. This was prevented, as he survived its publication 

but one fortnight. : ; 
In 1723, Conyers Middleton complained that Bentley had detained MSS. _~ 
the 
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Wetstein at this time had only made some extracts from the 
Codex Ephraemi—Bentley says, ‘above two hundred lections ; 
and that great critic was desirous to possess as accurate a colla- 
tion as possible of the whole MS. Accordingly he sent Wetstein 
to Paris to make this collation, and from some of his letters to 
Bentley we learn the difficulty which he had to encounter. In his 
first letter from Paris (19 Juillet, N.S., 1716) he says :— 


‘ J’ai considéré un peu le MS. d’Ephrem, mais je ne sais si ma vué 
a été hébétée depuis, ou par quelle autre fatalité j’aurai mille peines 
a y découvrir quelque chose de nouveau, & moins que je puisse me 
servir surement de votre secret pour faire revivre les lettres. J’y ap- 
porterai toute l’attention et exactitude possible; c’est sur quoi vous 
pouvez compter.’ 


In his next letter, Paris, ce 29 Juillet, 1716, he still speaks of 
the difficulty of his undertaking :— 


‘ Je continue depuis de mon mieux a examiner le MS, d’Ephrem ; je 
n’y perds pas mon tems & mon avis, y trouvapt plusieurs choses qui 
avoient échappé ma vué la premicére fois, particuliérement touchant 
Yordre des paroles: au reste, c’est un ouvrage trés difficile, de sorte 
qwil me faut ordinairement presque deux heures pour lire une seule 


page : vous voyez par 1a que je consommerai tout mon tems a ce Livre 
tout seul.’ 


On the 19th of August (N.S.), 1716, Wetstein wrote to Bent- 
ley, mentioning that his leave of absence as a Dutch army chap- 
lain was nearly expired, and that he must return to his post 
unless otherwise employed. He then says :— 


‘Interim omni mentis corporisque acie intentus sum in MS. 
Ephraimi, in quo laborem licet improbum at meo judicio non peeniten- 
dum colloco, neque putem plus juste me tibi promittere, si dicam 
observationes tertiam partem jam auctiores fore: postquam transmisero 
judicabis de utilitate incepti operis, de difficultate non potes qui codi- 
cem non vidisti, et vix alii poterunt etiamsi viderint.’ 


Bentley wrote in reply (Aug. 29) :— 
‘I can desire you to do no better than what you are doing already. 


The Ephraim exact by your hand will be well worth all the money it 
cost me.’¢ 


Wetstein 


the Public Library, some for eleven years, some for eight, and some for shorter 
periods. This seems to have been for his Greek Testament labours. Amongst 
other MSS, was the Codex Bez, which Bentley had thus kept for seven years, and 
which he appears to have sent back about the end of 1722. Some of the terms 
a a he had detained MSS. go farther back than Wetstein’s visit to 
“ngland. 

4 Bishop Monk says (Life of Bentley, vol. ii. p. 121, 2, note), ‘ It must be con- 
fessed that the pecuniary value which he [J. J. Wetstein] placed upon his labours 
was rather high; as it appears the doctor paid him 50/. for the collation of the MS, 
Ephrem just mentioned.’ Had Bishop Monk seen the MS., so as to judge of the 
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Wetstein wrote to Bentley from Bois-le-duc, Nov. 3, 1716, 
informing him in whose hands he had left the collation at Paris, 
and how he would receive it; and on April 14 (O.S.), 1717, 
Bentley wrote to Wetstein to acknowledge its receipt: he says 
in the close of this letter :— 

‘ Whatever you send me of collations from the oldest Greek or 
Latin MSS. shall be thankfully acknowledged as well as honourably 
rewarded.’ 

Wetstein subsequently furnished Bentley with some other aids, 
especially in procuring for him the Codex Augiensis (F of St. 
Paul’s Epistles). Their intercourse seems, however, to have 
ended soon after this. Wetstein refers in his last letter to Bentley 
to the wearying effect of his collations :-- 

‘Durissimum enim foret, si post tot insumtos labores, et studium 
plurium annorum indefessum, quale in hoc genere literarum requiritur, 
in incertum movendo, nihil reportarem nisi oculos hebetes,° animum- 
que ad alia studia ineptum.’ 

Such, then, were Wetstein’s labours in the collation of this 
MS., labours which deserve to be remembered even though they 
have now been superseded by those of ‘Tischendorf. 

For about one hundred and twenty years the MS. remained at 
Paris, occasionally examined by a critic, but without anything 
having been done to bring the ancient writing more plainly to 
light. No use was made of Bentley’s secret (whatever it might 
have been) for reviving the faded letters of the Palimpsest. 

At length in 1834 and the following year, at the request of 
Fleck, Mons. Hase (ancien conservateur des manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi) caused the Giobertine tincture to be applied 





intensity of Jabour on Wetstein’s part to collate it, or had he fully considered the 
Correspondence (especially the above sentence of Bentley’s), he probably would not 
have thought the pecuniary value of Wetstein’s services had been set too high. See 
also the next extract from Bentley. Bentley had collated MSS. himself, and he 
therefore understood practically the kind of labour which it demands. 

¢ It will be observed that Wetstein frequently alludes to the wearing effect which 
collating had on his eyes. To be able properly to examine an ancient manuscript 
requires an amount of experience (such as few have any idea of), before the eye 
is sufficiently exercised in tracing distinctly the faint lines and letters; and when 
a sufficient degree of exactitude of eye has been obtained, the close attention 
required produces just such effects as Wetstein has described. ‘ Parce oculis tuis,’ 
was the exclamation of a kind librarian at Munich, Dr. Harter, who saw us engaged 
in the collation of one of the almost obliterated pages of X, on which he felt sure 
that nothing could be read. 

In this Codex X, the order of the gospels now is—John, Luke, Mark, Matthew ; 
but before the beginning of John there stand two injured leaves (to one of which 
we have just alluded) which Tischendorf seems to have quite overlooked. They 
contain part of Matthew, commencing chap. vi. 3 (in fragments of lines at first), 
and ending at verse 10, Also, in the commentary, Matt. v. 45 is found. Scholz’s 
statement of the commencement of this MS. is thus partly correct and partly incor- 
rect, for the MS. does not commence at v. 41. 
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to the MS., so as to re-exhibit the ancient writing. This process 
has enabled Tischendorf to do what Wetstein could not. 

From December, 1840, till September, 1842, Tischendorf was 
engaged in transcribing and examining the MS. The printed 
edition appeared in 1843. In this the text is exhibited line for 
line and page for page in undivided capitals: the Greek letters 
do not in any way resemble those of the MS. itself. In an ap- 
pendix Tischendorf has given those readings of later correctors 
which are found in the MS.: the text containing the original 
readings so far as they are legible. 

The Prolegomena give a history and description of the MS., 
with an account of Tischendorf’s own labours in copying and 
editing the text. At the end there is a beautifully executed fac- 
simile of one page, exhibiting the older writing in a blue colour 
(as produced by the chemical process), and the more modern in 
black. 

By this fac-simile, however, ‘Tischendorf has hardly done him- 
self justice; for it looks as though it would be a comparatively 
easy thing to read and copy with accuracy the older blue writing. 
One thing, however, the fac-simile does not give—the stains in 
the vellum since it was subjected to the chemical process. It is 
true that much can now be read which was wholly invisible in the 
days of Wetstein, and yet the difficulty which Tischendorf had to 
encounter in his work is one which we could not have appreciated 
had we not examined the MS. in its present state. The value of 
Tischendorf’s labour in the result, is, we believe, thoroughly esti- 
mated by all competent scholars; the difficulty which he has sur- 
mounted is known we think only to the few who have seen and 
examined the MS. itself. 


In 1846 Tischendorf published other Greek Biblical documents 
under the title of ‘Monumenta Sacra Inedita.” This volume 
contains the text of nine MSS., most of them, however, fragments. 
The most important part of the volume is the MS. of the Gospels 
L (in the Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris, No. 62). This MS is 
important from its text harmonizing in a remarkable manner with 

f The Codex Ephraeini contains fragments of the LXX as well as the greater 
part of the New Testament. In 1845 Tischendorf published these Old Testament 
fragments in the same manner as he had done the New Testament. This volume 
contains a notice of a few errata in the New Testament, which were occasioned by 
his absence from Leipsig when the book was printed. 

During his travels he found fragments of a MS. of the LXX of extreme anti- 
quity. He has published these in a lithographed fac-simile, showing the text of 
the MS. (which is remarkable as having four columns on a page), with all the cor- 
rections, &c. which have proceeded from later hands. ‘The title of this publication 
is ‘Codex Friderico-Augustanus, sive fragmenta Veteris T'estamenti e codice Graco 
omniur qui in Europa supersunt facile antiquissimo.’ Leipsig, 1846, 
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the most ancient documents. Wetstein collated it, but not very 
accurately; for this he has been severely censured. In fact, 
Wetstein was rather a collector of readings out of MS. than a 
collator, until Bentley sent him back to Paris to collate the Codex 
Ephraemi, and then he had no time to re-examine this Codex. 
All Wetstein’s early collations (before he was twenty-three) are 
of the same hasty character. Griesbach re-collated it with some 
care ; this was indeed the only MS. which he examined through- 
out. 

Tischendorf copied it during his stay at Paris, and has by its 
publication rendered good service to criticism. The Greek type 
used in this volume has a greater resemblance to the ancient forms 
than that employed in printing the Codex Ephraemi. At every 
opening of the page of the text of L, we find the contents of as 
much as three pages of the MS.; the arrangement, however, is 
peculiar and very inconvenient, for instead of three complete pages 
being given at each opening of the book, we find two complete 
pages with parts of two others. ‘Thus p. 205 of the printed 
volume commences with folio 112 of the MS., then on the same 
page are the first twelve lines (of both columns) of folio 112 
verso, of which the other thirteen lines are on page 206, followed 
by folio 113. As the MS. is in two columns it becomes needful 
to turn the pages forward and backward and forward again, to 
read the divided page. ‘The printer might have avoided this in- 
convenience by commencing on a /eft hand page. 

In the same volume is contained the text of other Codices— 
the purple fragments I (in the British Museum), N (at Vienna), 
and I (in the Vatican). These have been treated by critics as 
separate documents, but Tischendorf shows that they are actually 
parts of the same MS. The entire number of these leaves is only 
twelve; of these six are at Rome, four in London, and two at 
Vienna. 

The Barberini fragment Y (six leaves), and the Paris fragment 
W (two leaves), which are given in this volume had before been 
very imperfectly collated by Scholz. 

n the margin of the Coislin MS. of the Octateuch some pas- 
sages from the New Testament are written. Wetstein used two 
verses from the Acts, and thus gave the MS. a place in his cata- 
logue. ‘Tischendorf has published from the same source some 
other verses. In the Acts Wetstein designated this MS. F; 
Tischendorf accordingly denotes it F* throughout the New Tes- 
tament. F in the Gospels, it will be remembered, is the Codex 
Boreelii now at Utrecht, which after a disappearance for about 
two centuries came to light about twenty years ago ; its readings 
have since been extracted and published by Heringa and Vinke. 

Tischendorf 
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Tischendorf procured, during his travels, some fragments of 
a MS. containing part of St. Matthew’s Gospel. ‘To these four 
leaves the name Seine Tischendorfianus has been assigned ; 
they stand first in the ‘ Monumenta Sacra.’ This MS. is desig- 
nated 0. 

The last document which is given in the same volume, is the Codex 
Basilianus 105 (B of the Apocalypse) now in the Vatican, No. 2066. 
Some readings from this MS. were sent to Wetstein ; but the 
were so imperfect that it was thought that the MS. was probably 
very defective. In examining this MS. (which we were not al- 
lowed to collate throughout) we found that it contained the whole 
of the Revelation. As there are so few ancient MSS. of this 
book, an accurate collation of this Codex was much desired. 
Tischendorf was able to examine the MS. throughout ; and he has 
given the text as well as he could under such circumstances. He 
does not give it page for page and line for line, like the other 
MSS. printed in this volume, but simply the text. He says in the 
Prolegomena to the New Testament which we have now under 
consideration (p. Ixxiv.), ‘In tanté temporis brevitate nusquam 
errare difficile erat. . ... Ibi paucis aliquot locis, certe duobus, 
errorem se deprehendisse, nuperrime indicavit Tregelles (A Pro- 
spectus of a Critical Edition, &c., p. 20), legendum enim esse 
xvi. 9 eovs1zv non rnv eXove1mv (quod vereor ne ipse male viderit) 
et xvi. 12 eQparny non tov ePparny.’ Both of these corrections of 
Tischendorf’s text of the Codex were taken from a fac-simile 
of the page. ‘Tischendorf would not (we think) have doubted 
the omission of rnv before eXovcizv, had he observed this. We 
give, however, from the fac-simile the three lines in which the 
reading occurs :— 

péya'KePAaconpnoavduavoirddvopa 
rovOvrove xovrocébovoiavértractANn 
yacrav'rackalduperevénoarvdodvacdau 

The letters stand thus: the final s of #ovros being under w in 
the one line and above u in the other ; the initial ¢ of éouciav has 
n above it and « below it. : 

The mere list of the MSS. which Tischendorf has published 
will show how he has advanced that department of Biblical Criti- 
cism. Before this there had been published the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, the Codex Beze, the Codex Boernerianus, the ancient 
Palimpsest fragments P Q and Z, the Coislin fragments (H. Epp.), 
and the Codex Sangallensis; also the Codex Laudianus of the 
Acts,—if the issue of so small an impression (now so rare) could 
be called publication.® 


_ & In p. Ixxxv., Tischendorf gives the place of publication ‘Roma,’ instead of 
‘Oxonie.’ He gives it correctly p. lxix. 
Two 
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Two fragments, one of a Motint Sinai MS., which Tischendorf 
designates A,—the other a Palimpsest at Naples, which he calls 
R, have also been published in his Rechenschaft in the Wiener 
Jahrbiicher. (R was previously used to denote a Tiibingen frag- 
ment which Tischendorf states to be part of an Evangelistarium ; 
he similarly uses O to denote some fragments at Moscow, instead 
of Montfaucon’s fragment, which is also stated to be from an 
Evangelistarium.) 

The former of the two Codices Seidelii® of the Gospels G and 
H, which afterwards came into the possession of Wolf, is stated 
by Wetstein to have been sent into England to Dr. Bentley by 
their last-mentioned owner: ‘ipsumque tandem Codicem R. 
Bentleio in Angliam transit.’ ‘Tischendorf queries this statement. 
Perhaps Wetstein might have heard of its having been sent to 
England (when added to the Harleian collection of MSS.), and 
thus supposed it was sent to Bentley. Wolf sent Bentley (Oct. 1, 
1721) a collation of each of his MSS., and this may have been 
confounded with the MS. itself having been sent. In 1723 Wolf 
published a collation of both his MSS. (Anecdota Greca, vol. iii.), 
a collation, as far as G is concerned, remarkably imperfect and 
incorrect ; indeed, it is surprising that any one could have made 
such errors as to a MS. in his own possession. The MS. com- 
menced when Wolf published his collation at Matt. vi. 6, and so 
it does now. 

In examining Bentley’s books and papers in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a few years ago, we found in that 
marked B. 17, 20, two fragments of vellum written in Uncial 
Greek letters, placed loosely in a — of more modern Greek 
MS. in cursive characters. The Rev. John Wordsworth (who 
took great pains in describing, &c. Bentley’s papers) says in the 
Catalogue, ‘The two loose scraps are copies of some other MS.’ 
It appeared, however, plain that they were really ancient frag- 
ments. Accordingly, we made a fac-simile of both: one of which 
struck us as certainly in the same handwriting as G which we had 
inspected several years before. On re-examining our fac-simile 
with G, this persuasion amounted to a certainty ; the writing was 
identical, and in calculating the lines in a page, &c. this fragment 
would form half a leaf (the outer column being gone). It 
contains part of Matt. v. ver. 29-31, and 39-43. It thus appeared 








h The Codex Seidelii of St. John’s Gospel, of which Michaelis speaks (Marsh’s 
translation, vol. ii. p. 215, note) as never having been collated, is one which has 
never existed. It is time to weed lists of MSS. of those things which ought never 
to have intruded into them. Bentley heard of this non-existent MS., and he wrote 
in 1721 to La Croze to procure him a collation of this supposed uncial document. 
It appears from the reply of La Croze to be only the Codex Seidelii H of the four 
Gospels. 
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that this half leaf was gone before Wolf described his MS. The 
other fragment answered very well to the description of H. It 
contained part of Luke i. ver. 3, GeopsAe to 6 xacais ra:—(the lines 
having all lost about ten letters at the end), and ver. 13 auroy o 
ayyeros to 16 ex xoiAsas (the lines having similarly lost about ten 
letters at the beginning). This fragment is on thickish vellum, 
and it seems as if it had been cut round with a knife. How 
could these fragments get into Bentley’s possession? Who could 
have been guilty of wantonly mutilating Greek MSS. ? 

Some years afterwards we observed the following passage in 
Wolf's letter to Bentley of Oct.1,1721. ‘Ut de etate ac condi- 
tione utriusque Codicis eo rectius judicium formari posset, adjeci 
specimina A et B signata, quibus in collatione ipsa designantur.’ 

ould ‘specimina’ mean bits of the MS. themselves? We looked 
again at the fac-similes, and there indeed were the letters A and 
B (at the top of one and the bottom of the other); and thus it 
actually appeared that Wolf had himself been the mutilator of his 
own MSS.! ‘This confirmed what we had not doubted before, that 
the fragment marked A belongs to the Codex G. Having thus 
brought home the charge of mutilating MSS. to Wolf by the 
coincidence of his statement with the discovery of the fragments 
themselves, of course we know how to understand what Wetstein 
says of H.: ‘Specimen istius Codicis a possessore mihi missum 
vidi Amstelodaini mense Januario, an. 1734.’ 

Much has been said of Wolf's lack of judgment, but what else 
proves it so convincingly as this ?! 


Tischendorf (as we have already observed) has not himself 
seen the MS. at Moscow, V of the Gospels, and K (Matthei’s 
‘g’) of the Epistles. As, however, a question has arisen whether 
the Moscow MSS. were injured or not in the conflagration of 
1812, the following letter may be of interest to some, as setting all 
uncertainty at rest. 


‘Monsieur,—Je me fais un veritable plaisir de vous communiquer 
en réponse a la demande que vous addresse L—— B——, que toute 
la précieuse bibliotheque du St. Synode & Moscou avec les MSS. et les 
archives, n’a rien souffert de incendie de Moscou, grice aux soins 
du metropolitain Augustin, qui l’a fait transporter a l’abri de toute 
atteinte lors de cette catastrophe. Elle se trouve maintenant telle qu’elle 
a été a sa place. Il y a plusieurs anciennes copies MSS. du N. 





i Michaelis, believing the account of the destruction of the MSS. at Alcala, says, 
(Marsh’s translation, vol. ii. p. 441), ‘Oh! that I had it in my power to immortalise 
both librarian and rocket-maker! . . . . The author of this inexcusable act was 
the greatest barbarian of the present [18th] century, and happy orly in being un- 
known.’ Had Michaelis been aware how Wolf treated his MSS., he might have 
bestowed all this reprehension upor /im. 
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Test. dans cette bibliothéque, et méme dans celle du Couvent Troitz- 
koi. Une notion assez détaillée sur ces MSS. se trouve dans I’édition 
du Nouv. Test. en Gree faite par Griesbach, dans l’édition Hale 
Sax. 1796, 2 vol. in 8vo., et dans Chr. Fr. Matthei accurata Codi- 
cum Grecor. MSS. Bibliothecarum Mosquensium Sanctiss. Synodi 
notitia et recensio. Lipsie. 1804-5, 3 part. in 8vo. 

‘ Les savans et les curieux ont toujours la permission de visiter et de 
consulter cette bibliothéque. 


(Signed) ‘ Atex, DE Nororr.’ 


The Codex Claromontanus (D Epp.) has received such’ atten- 
tion from Tischendorf as it deserves. He has transcribed the 
whole both in Greek and Latin, and offered it to the University 
of Oxford for publication (Proleg. p. xlv. note) ; this proposal 
was at the time declined; we are glad, however, to see that he 
still intends to give this important text to the public. 

Tischendorf says of the Codex San-Germanensis (E Epp.) ‘ ex 
incendio abbatie S. Germani (in suburbio Parisino) ante hos 
triginta fere annos Petropolitanus factus,’—from which it might 
be supposed that it was carried to St. Petersburgh after the events 
of 1814 or 1815. It was there, however, several years before. 
Matthzi in his second edition of the Greek New Testament, vol. 
iii. (Ronneburgi, 1807) hints in the preface (p. 37, note) a proba- 
bility that either D or E was then at St. Petersburgh. In an 
Appendix to the same volume (written after he had visited St. 
Petersburgh) he mentions that he had found the Codex San- 
Germanensis there, amongst the MSS. which Dubrowsky, a Rus- 
sian noble, had purchased at Paris a few years before. Hence it 
must have been there a few years before May, 1805, when this 
Appendix is dated.. This may perhaps serve to correct some 
erroneous statements which have been made on the subject in this 
country. 

Two leaves of the Coislin fragments (H) of St. Paul’s Epistles 
were missed after the fire at the Abbey of St. Germain, and these 
have now come to light at St. Petersburgh. The other twelve are 
in the Bibliothéque du Roi at Paris. 

In speaking of the Codices Augiensis and Boernerianus (F and 
G Epp.) Tischendorf rightly states that they are not copies one of 
the other, but that both are transcripts of the same MS.; a con- 
clusion at which from many proofs we had arrived. A statement 
of Tischendorf in giving the history of the Codex Augiensis re- 
quires correction. After speaking of Bentley having purchased 
the MS. in 1718, he adds, ‘ quinquennio post a Thoma Bentleio 
legatus collegio S. Trinitatis.’ The fact is, that the MS. was 
left by Bentley to his nephew Richard Bentley, at whose death, 
in 1786, it was bequeathed to Trinity College Library. Bentley’s 
VOL. V.—NO. Ix. E two 
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two nephews have often been confounded ; Thomas Bentley, LL.D., 
was the son of his elder brother James; he assisted his uncle in 
collations, &c. at Rome, and died in 1742, six weeks before him. 
The Rev. Richard Bentley, D.D., rector of Nailstone, in Leicester- 
shire, was the son of Joseph Bentley, a younger brother; and to 
him his uncle left his books and Mss, expecting no doubt that 
he would publish some of his works: but though he survived his 
uncle forty-four years, he published nothing. 

Wetstein’s collation of F was very imperfect ; he seems, indeed, 
to have only gathered readings from it during a very short time 
when he saw it at Heidelberg. Tischendorf re-collated it, but 
some of the readings in which its discrepancy from G are most 
strongly marked are not given by him. Thus, 1 Cor. xv, 24, G 
has the common reading r@ 42% xai pi, while F has the variation 
rw Gea nat vik 

The MSS. in cursive letters are briefly mentioned ; those only 
being indicated which are sometimes quoted as authorities for 
various readings: Evangelistaria and Lectionaries are treated 





k It is worth while to notice a reading in these two MSS., because of some asser- 
tions which have lately been published respecting it. In 1 Tim. iii. 16, these 
MSS. read és epavepwin; an endeavour has been made to show that they really 
read 6, or at least that G does so, To prove this the following statement is made: 
‘Of it Le Clere speaks in his Epistle to Optimianus prefixed to Kiister’s reprint of 
Mill’s Greek Testament. Codicem vidi qui fuit in Bibliotheca Franciana in hac 
Orbe anno MDCCYV.,, vendita, in quo erat O (nempe in 1 Tim. iii. 16) sed ab alié 
manu additum sigma. Codex est in quo Latina interpretatio Grace superimposita 
est: que hic quoque habet quop. In this Codex the alteration is betrayed, not 
merely by the fresh colour of the ink, and by the word quod placed immediately 
above the altered word, but by the difference in the size of the letters; for the 
corrector, not having room for a full-sized C, has stuck a small one up in the 
corner between the Oand the letter E which follows, thus: O°. Dr. Griesbach could 
hardly fail to be aware of this, yet he quotes G without any remark, as supportin 
the reading és, not 6. The Codex F (Augiensis) was copied from G after it ha 
been thus altered.’ These statements require proof’; because they differ widely 
from what we find in common authorities. Matthxi, who published the text of 
G, does not give the word os in the manner described, Indeed in his Greek Testa- 
ment there is a fac-simile of this very passage, with the word Oc thus, and not with 
the C stuck up in one corner, and the following ¢ is a good way off. If Matthwi was 
mistaken in this, we ought at least to be told so plainly, and also we should know whose 
examination of the MS. itself has brought the true reading to light. Again, we 
ought to be informed who has pointed out the fresh colour of the ink in the C, and 
also how it can look fresh after a lapse of about a thousand years—for that time 
must have passed if F were copied from G, after the alleged alteration took place. 
And why should Griesbach be blamed for not having mentioned what (even if 
correct) he was probably as ignorant of as ourselves? But in fact F is not a tran- 
script of G; and F plainly reads OC ; and as to Le Clere’s assertion, we believe 
him to be mistaken, and to have thought the original reading must have been é 
because of the quod placed above it. Jf any of the new statements be correct, we 
ask for explicit testimony. We think that the statements to which we have referred 
as to the reading of G are not likely to be correct; the writer who has made them 
seems to know peculiarly little about the MS. We need hardly say that these 
remarks do not apply to Tischendorf, who gives the reading correctly. 
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with equal brevity. On one Evangelistarium only have we here 
any occasion to remark, and that simply because it has been sup- 
posed to be a MS. of the New Testament. It is important then 
to know that the Codex Carpentoractensis is simply an Evange- 
listarium. 


In giving a list of the versions, 'Tischendorf briefly indicates the 
editions, &c. which he has followed. Under the Syriac he alludes 
to the remarkable Syriac version of the Gospels, which the Rev. 
W. Cureton intends to publish. We believe the Versio Cure- 
toniana will not only be of peculiar importance as a Syriac docu- 
ment, but also asa most valuable contribution to Biblical Criti- 
cism. We say this as having some acquaintance ourselves with 
this Syriac text. 

The Latin versions and MSS. demand and receive a consider- 
able share of attention. Tischendorf uses his own collation of the 
Codex Amiatinus at Florence, and not that of Fleck, which is 
defective and incorrect. 

Tischendorf uses the name ‘ Itala’ (in common with others) to 
designate the Latin versions which are not identical with Jerome’s 
translation. He briefly notices a few points in the history of this 
translation or translations. Ifthe name ‘Itala’ be retained at all, 
it should certainly be applied to the revised copies of the old 
version ; for it is to such that Augustine alludes in the sentence 
from which the name has been taken. 

In the publication (1847) of the Evangelium Palatinum, a 
Latin MS. of the Gospels at Vienna on purple vellum, Tischendorf 
has added another to the authorities of this class, such as we 
before possessed in Blanchini Evangeliarium Quadruplex and Sa- 
batier’s Versiones Antique. The history of this MS. is involved 
in some uncertainty; it may yet be discovered how it found its 
way into the Vienna Library, and also whence; if we obtain a 
more accurate knowledge of what Latin MSS. on purple vellum 
have ever been described, and what have been missed. The text 
of this MS. is in many parts very singular (e. g. John v. 4 cata 
tempus), and it bears the indications of that alteration of which 
we have spoken above. The printed edition is magnificent. 

Tischendorf was not aware until too late that the text of St. 
Matthew in the Vatican MS. of the Latin Gospels (formerly at 
Paris) is published in Cardinal Mai’s ‘ Seriptorum veterum Nova 
Collectio,’ vol. iii. He therefore takes its readings from Sabatier. 
Wetstein speaks of this MS. in writing to Bentley from Paris, 
19 Aug. 1716. ‘ Vidi etiam P. Lequien Dominicanum (Edito- 
rem Jo. Damasceni) rogaturus ut ab Harduino Jesuitarum 
Bibliothecario amico suo Codicem antiquissimum IV _ Evang. 
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commodato accipiat mihique utendum det: respondit Jesuitas, 
ex quo lis illis cum Montefalconio eam ob rem orta esset, nulli 
amplius libros suos concedere :™ caeterum MS. illud continere non- 
nisi Evang. Matthei perantiquum ex versione ante Hieronymum 
facta, charactere unciali exaratum: reliquos autem Evangelistas 
puram Hieronymi versionem exhibere scriptos manu imitante prio- 
rem, hoc est, manu impostoris, de Codice isto loqui Simonium.’ 
‘The Jesuits, however, at length permitted the Benedictines to 
use the MS. ; for Sabatier says (Versiones Antiqua, vol. iii. pref. 
p- xxxv), ‘Anni non minus centum supra mille Claromontano 
codici [se. Latino Evangeliorum] sunt tribuendi. Copiam hujus 
nobis fecere perlumaniter prefecti bibliothecee Collegii Ludovico 
Magni RR. PP. Toubot et Languedoc. Codex ille Evangelii 
juxta Mattheum versionem Italicam continet,’ &c. Cardinal Mai 
states that this MS. was purchased for the Vatican Library for a 
large sum by Pope Pius the Sixth. The suspicion, mentioned 
by ‘Wetstein, that the other three Gospels had been added in this 
MS. ‘manu impostoris,’ is groundless ; they are written in the same 
hand, although the version which they contain is that of Jerome. 
For the readings of the Lectionarium Luxoviense, Tischendorf 
refers to Sabatier ; he does not appear to have known that this 
very important Latin MS. is described in Mabillon, De Liturgia 
Gallicana, with a fac-simile in the Preface, and that in the Ap- 





m There was no good will between the Benedictines and the Jesuits: the latter 
showed their animosity against the works of Augustine published by the former, 
whom they even accused of falsifying MSS. doctrinally. When De la Rue was 
engaged in preparing his edition of Origen, Bentley supplied emendations on the 
book zept evx7js. De la, Rue thus wrote to Bentley, 1 Jan. 1724 :—‘ Certe ni malos 
timerem irritare crabrones qui me continuo ceu transfugam deferrent, istud rep) 
€ixjjs opusculum preemissa dedicatoria epistola clarissimo tuo nomine inscriberem ; 
sed ex Walkero audies quam duro hic ceu Romane inquisitionis jago premamur, 
Regiis, verius dicam, Jesuiticis, Censoribus in id unum intentis, ut cuilibet ex 
eorum sodalitio qui Bullam Pontificiam, que incipit Unigenitus, venerabundi non 
suscipiunt, causam aliquam inveniant quamobrem imprimendi venia denegetur.’ 
De la Rue, however, honourably mentions both Bentley and Walker in his 
Preface. 

The Bull Unigenitus, to which De la Rue refers, was fulminated in 1713 by 
Clement XI. against one hundred and one propositions drawn from the writings of 
Quesnel, which are condemned as false, dangerous, schismatical, heretical, &c. &c. 
‘The following are a few of the propositions thus anathematized :—‘ 27. Fides est 
prima gratia, et fons omnium aliarum. 2 Pet. i. 3,’—‘51. Fides justificat quando 
operatur, sed ipsa non operatur, nisi per charitatem. Act. xiii, 39.’—‘76, Nihil 
spatiosius ecclesia Dei, quia omnes electi et justi omnium seculorum illam compo- 
nunt. Ep. ii. 22..—‘ 80. Lectio sacre scripture est pro omnibus. Act. viii. 29.’— 
‘91. Excommunicationis injuste metus numquam debet nos impedire ab implendo 
debito nostro; numquam eximus ab ecclesia etiam quando hominum nequitia vide- 
mur ab ea expulsi, quando Deo, Jesu Christo, atque ipsi ecclesia per charitatem 
affixi sumus. Joan. ix, 22, 23.’—(Canones et Decreta Cone. Trid. cum Appendice. 
Rome, 1845. App. p. 328, &c.) These then were some of the propositions which 
the Benedictines refused to condemn. Did the Bull anathematize the texts as well 
as the propositions ? 
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endix (p. 471-477) various readings are given. Porson in his 
etters to Travis speaks highly of this MS. 
In giving the list of the Greek and Latin ecclesiastical writers 
who are cited as authorities, Tischendorf indicates those that have 
been particularly examined by himself. 


We have, in the former part of our remarks on this edition, 
mentioned that the authorities are cited in the Gospels rather 
sparingly ; we think that this will strike every one who uses the 
volume for critical purposes. Probably the editor has already 
thought that in the Seagal he was too brief in his citations, as he 
has in the latter part of the volume given the authorities far more 
liberally. Even at the risk of not making this a manual edition 
(German manuals, however, are often rather bulky), we wish that 
the variations in the MSS., especially those collated by Tischen- 
dorf himself, had been fully given. This would, we think, have 
far more than compensated for the increase of size and price. 


The readings adopted by Lachmann are stated amongst the - 


citations at the foot of the page. ‘Tischendorf says that he might 
very well have omitted this, as he gives the authorities themselves ; 
he adds, ‘mihi. . . pariter atque ei testes antiquissimi summo loco 
habentur.’ Others may, however, think that Tischendorf too 
much qualifies his regard for the most ancient authorities, and 
that the readings adopted by Lachmann are well worthy of 
attention, from his greater regard for ancient authority, and also 
from his having led the way in editing a text resting on it simply.” 
The limited range of evidence which he admits, and even this 
evidence having been incompletely gathered, are wholly different 
subjects for consideration. 


As to Tischendorf’s Tezt, we may simply say in general, that 
a text edited on good ancient authority must be so far valuable. 
We are glad to see the principle of recurrence to such authorities 
wherever it be found. The opinions also of one who has thus 
laboured in transcribing and publishing ancient MSS. ought, at 
least, to be treated with respect. We have already ed on 
Tischendorf’s critical principles, and the manner in which he has 





» The priority would have belonged to Bentley, if his nephew, Richard, had 
published the Greek and Latin New Testament which his uncle had prepared ; it 
must have been left to him for that purpose, for the money which had been subscribed 
passed, as well as the papers, into his hands. He returned the two thousand 
guineas to the subscribers, and allowed his uncle’s labours to slumber in repose. 

Lachmann did very little to make known the principles on which he edited the 
sacred text; and for all collection of authorities, and even for their statement, he 
is wholly indebted to others: as to critical principles, however, others have in 
a great measure followed him. 
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applied them. The principles and their application must of 
course affect the general complexion of the text formed on them. 
That such a text must be incomparably superior to what is called 
the ‘ Textus Receptus’ must, we think, be evident. 

There are some, who, if they find a particular passage changed 
from the reading to which they have been accustomed, or if the 
find words omitted, at once raise a note of alarm and reject ri 
a text as though it were profane. Such persons, if they hear a 
suspicion expressed as to the genuineness of the history of the 
woman taken in adultery (John viii.), exclaim that an attempt is 
made to cancel part of the word of God. Such may, if they 
please, reject Tischendorf’s New Testament at once, and without 
examination. It is in vain to tell them that authorities must be 
weighed, and that the best and most ancient know nothing what- 
ever of this passage, that ancient versions are without it, and that 
commentators evidently were wholly unconscious of its existence ; 
and, farther, that some documents which do contain it cannot in the 
least tell where it belongs. If they once persuade themselves 
that it must be a part of the word of God, all such considerations 
are useless ; they deem that it is profanity and presumption to 
differ from their subjective feelings. If they would discuss the 
evidence, and try to show that on that ground we should receive 
any such passage, the case would be wholly different. Perhaps 
some will listen to Beza on such a point, although they would 
give no heed to modern critics. ‘Ad me quidem quod attinet, 
non dissimulo mihi merité suspectum esse quod veteres illi tanto 
consensu vel rejecerunt vel ignorarunt. . . . Tanta denique lec- 
tionis varietas facit ut de totius istius narrationis fide dubitem.’ 
If he could write this three hundred years ago, how must the 
argument be strengthened when so much more evidence has come 
to light against the passage. 

The case is, we think, different with regard to the conclusion of 
St. Mark’s Gospel. It is true that in the fourth century many 
copies were without it, but in the same century there were also 
copies which contained it; and these copies are confirmed by those 
important witnesses in the case of passages and clauses—the 
ancient versions in general. Also in the second century St. 
Mark’s Gospel ended as it now does; and thus we regard the 
evidence on the transmission of this passage to be strongly in 
favour of its being the genuine work of the Evangelist. Still, 
if any one rejects it, we must meet him on the ground of critical 
testimony, and not that of ignorant subjective dogmatism. 

If we were to give the text the examination which we should 
wish, we should take passages and analyze the readings, pointing 
out what authorities ‘Tischendorf has followed, and how far he 
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seems to us to have qualified the stated evidence by other con- 
siderations. ‘To do this, however, would be to write a ‘ Com- 
mentarius Criticus’ rather than a review; we may, however, 
recommend our readers thus to examine the text and the cited 
authorities for themselves. But we may direct attention to a few 
particular passages. In Col. ii. 2, he has now given the reading 
sis Emiyvwoiv Tov wustnpiov Tov Mov, omitting the words xai xarpos 
xai rov xpiorod altogether. In this he follows Griesbach (as 
Scholz also had done); for the omission of all these words there 
appears to be no authority except six of the later Greek MSS.° 
And thus, whatever difficulty the variety of reading may occasion, 
it is too bold an expedient to remove the words altogether on 
which we have to form a judgment. ‘The following are the 
readings of the uncial MSS. in this passage :—A and C, rov 40% 
marpos tov xXerorou ; B, rot bcod xeisro (and this is the reading 
adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf in his first Leipsig 
edition, and that of Paris dedicated to M. Guizot); D, & prima 
manu, has rov Geov 6 éoriv yxpioros; F and G do not contain this 
part of the Epistle; J and K, as well as D, in a later hand, and 
E (the transcript of D after it had received corrections), read as 
in the common text. There is some variety in the versions, but 
all (we believe) have the clause in some form. This, then, is one 
of the passages in which we may be in some doubt as to the true 
reading, but in none that part of the clause at least is genuine ; 
all authorities agree in the insertion of ‘ Christ.’ 

In another passage of some importance Tischendorf also fol- 
lowed Lachmann’s readings in his former editions. This passage 
is Matt. xxi. 31. De Wette (Kinleitung ins N. T., 5 ed. p. 80) 
asks, with regard to Lachmann’s reading, ‘ Was soll der Exeget 
mit dem blossen Lachmannschen Texte anfargen in Stellen, wo er 
sinnlos ist, wie Matt. xxi. 28-31? This is pretty plainly assuming 
that Lachmann so reads the passage as to deprive it of its mean- 
ing. Lachmann in the parable of the twe sons bidden by their 
father to work in the vineyard, retains the common order of the 
questions and answers (?.e. the first son refuses to work, but 
afterwards repents and goes ; the second son promises to go, but 








° To these Tischendorf adds ‘ Arm. Venet.’ He appears to have borrowed this 
reference from Scholz, who says that Zohrab’s Venice edition of the Armenian 
(1805) had been collated for his edition by Cirbied, professor of the Armenian 
language at Paris, and by the Mechatarist monks at Vienna, The fact, however, 
is, that the Venice edition of 1805 reads— the mystery of God in Christ Jesus.’ 
There is a reference in the margin to the edition of Uscan, who reads, * of God the 
Father in Christ Jesus.’ (This the Venice edition of 1816 follows.) All that the 
collators ought to have indicated as omitted in the Venice edition of 1805, is the 
word ‘ Father.’ Griesbach does not give the reading of the Armenian text quite 
correctly as it stands in Uscan, for he omits ‘ Jesus’ at the end. 
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does not) ; but in the answer of the Jews to our Lord’s inquiry, 
‘Which did the will of his father?’ the reading 5 xpdros is 
changed into 6 dorepos. This wasdeemed by De Wette void of 
meaning ; and though Tischendorf formerly adopted it, he now 
gives the common reading. In examining the authorities in this 
passage great discrepancy will be found ; several have doregos (or 
an equivalent) in the latter part, and then all difficulty is avoided 
by inverting the order of the answers, &c. of the two sons. Origen, 
however, is an explicit witness that the answers were then in the 
same order in which we now have them—the second son professing 
a willingness and not going, the former refusing and afterwards 
going. Hippolytus is a witness contemporary with Origen, that 
the answer of the Jews to our Lord was the latter, not the former. 
We believe that Lachmann gives the true reading of the passage, 
and that in some documents the order of the answers has been 
changed to avoid a supposed difficulty, and in others the word 
dorepos for the same reason. ‘Transcribers felt persuaded that the 
answer of the Jews must have been that the son who really went 
into the vineyard did his father’s will. Jerome appears to have 
translated ‘novissimus,’ a rendering which elsewhere answers to 
dorepos ; this had been the Latin reading prior to the time of 


*Jerome (as shown in the Codices Vercellensis, Veronensis, Cor- 


beiensis, and the Evangelium Palatinum, published by Tischen- 
dorf) ; the best copies 9 ti translation, such as the Codex 
Amiatinus, also retain it. Jerome in his Commentary a pears to 
have felt the difficulty, and he appeals to other copies which read 
‘Primus’ (such as the revised text contained in the Codex Brixi- 
anus) ; he seems, however, to have had but little confidence in 
the copies that read differently, for he tries to explain his own 
reading ‘ Novissimus :’ he attributes this answer to the obstinacy 

of the - Sy 
But what is to be said to this seemingly contradictory reading ? 
The eldest son afterwards repented and did his father’s will, and 
yet the answer is 6 dorepos. We believe that 6 dorepos refers not 
to the order in which the two sons have been mentioned, but 
to the previous expression about the elder son, darepov 38 
petauerndels awnrev; afterwards he repented and went. * Which 
of the two did his father’s will?’ 5 dorepos, he who afterwards 
[repented and went]. This, we believe, answers De Wette’s 
inquiry, and we wish that Tischendorf had retained Lachmann’s 
reading, instead of adopting that of the Codex Ephraemi. When 
documents avoid a difficulty, and that in different ways, we may 
at once suspect that the supposed difficulty is at least worthy of 
examination. Some versions retain the common order of the 
answers of the sons, and then give ‘the first’ (as in the common 
text) 
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text) as the answer of the Jews. We do not think that this shows 
that they must have so read in their Greek copies; they appear 
sometimes to have done this to ayoid ambiguity, and to show that 
the elder son was the one really imtended. 

In Rev. xxii. 14, Tischendorf’s former edition had waxdpios 
of ®Avvovres Tas orokas adtwy, on what we conceive to be ample 
authority ; he has, however, now returned to the common reading ; 
B (of the Apocalypse) may have influenced his judgment in this, 
but still we think the reading of A, the Vulgate, and other 
authorities very preferable. 

In Rev. xviii. 3, the reading of the “oldest authorities is,— 
Ors éx tov Oujod ris mopveias adtis wimtrwxay marta ta tOvn; 
‘ Because by reason of the wrath of her fornication all the nations 
have fallen’ (see Jerem. li. 4, 49); this is found in later docu- 
ments, with various changes. In some authorities, such as the 
Greek text from which Jerome’s version was made (as shown in 
the Codex Amiatinus) ximrwxayv, have fallen, is changed into 
ménwney, have drunk. Also in some documents (most, indeed) 
tov oivev is inserted before rod Gund (as in Rev. xiv. 8) ; and thus 
the reading of the common text has sprung up: ‘ Because of the 
wine of the wrath of her fornication all the nations have drunk ; 
this is also the reading of the modern Vulgate, and this reading is 
retained by 'Tischendorf. The most ancient reading has, however, 
sufficient witnesses : rod oivov is omitted by A and C, the Vulgate 
(in the best codices), and the Ethiopic. Tischendorf, however, 
omits C in his note, and says that rod oivev is the reading of B, 
and apparently of al/ MSS. except A. And as to rérrwxay, that 
is the reading of A and C, while B and ten others have the 
cognate reading wexrwxaci, and the Coptic and Ethiopic have the 
same. 

In speaking of Tischendorf’s principles in our former notice, 
we adverted to the importance of not supposing without competent 
evidence that parallel passages, e.g. those in the Gospels, have been 
altered for the sake of uniformity of reading. Each case must stand, 
on its own ground. In addition to this, we have to point out the 
importance of not too easily supposing that a verbal resemblance 
must exist in similar sentences.. Thus in Acts xv. 22, we have 
arbre Qdokey roils &wooroAos x. T. peo. o. BAN Tv. ExMA. ExAsEaprevous 
avdpas && adrav wéurya:, ‘Then it pleased the apostles and the 
elders, with the whole Church, that having chosen men from 
among them they should send,’ &c. (or ‘ to choose and send men 
from among them ;’ not, as in our common version, ‘to send 
chosen men’); in the same chapter, ver. 25, we have the letter 
written on the occasion, ‘o%ev juiv.... éxArAcEaptvos avdoas wiarbat, 
‘It seemed good to us...,to choose men and send them ;’ this 
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is the reading of A B G. ‘Tischendorf, however, follows the 
common reading éxAc%audvous, as supported by C D E H; 
although it can be so easily attributed to the harmonising ten- 
dency of copyists, and here the varying reading should surely be 
preferred, as supported by at least equal evidence. ‘The sense is 
the same of both readings; but there is just this importance in 
the variation, that had the reading of ABG in ver. 25 been 
before our translators, they could not have joined together dative 
and accusative and rendered ‘chosen men,’ and this would have 
hindered them from supposing in ver. 22 that the participle should 
be taken in a passive sense, agreeing with dvdgas, instead of its 
governing it. 

Some would perhaps expect to find in a text avowedly on 
ancient authorities, the addition at the end of Matt. xxvii. 49, of 
the words addos 32 AaPav Aoyxmv, Evvkev adrou thy wAcugay, nal 
eEcrSev Uwe xal eine. ‘These words are, indeed, added by BC; 
but besides these two important authorities, they are only found 
in L and U, in five modern MSS., and in the Ethiopic version 
and the Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary. No other authorities have 


- this addition ; and we think the ancient authority of A D and 


the other MSS., and all the versions besides those above named, 
outweigh what can be brought in favour of inserting a passage 
which seems to come from the parallel place in St. , 6, Also 
the Eusebian canons do not recognise these words in Matthew ; 
and the evidence of D against an insertion is strong from the 
nature of that MS. 

It is well known that some have felt a timidity on the subject 
of textual criticism, knowing that it affects 1 Tim. iii. 16, and 
perhaps other passages which they have relied on in connection 
with the Godhead of Christ. We commend to the notice of such 
John i. 18, where, instead of 6 wovoyevas vids, great authorities 
support the reading 6 wovoyevis Geos. This is found in B (as 
given by Bartolocci, and as observed in the MS. by ourselves), 
in C*L. 33. It is the reading of the Peshito Syriac version, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, the margin of the later Syriac ; it is found also 
in many early writers, as Clement of Alexandria (twice), Origen 
(twice), Lucian, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Epiphanius (frequently), Isidore of Pelusium, Cyril Alex. (fre- 
quently), Ireneus, Didymus, Basil of Seleucia, Titus of Bostra ; 
and also Theodotus, Marcellus, Arius, Eunomius, &c.; and 
amongst the Latins, Hilary, Fulgentius, Gaudentius, Fer- 
randus, Pheebadius, Vigilius, Alcuin, &c. The common reading 
of this passage isnot upheld by any most ancient uncial MS. except 
A (Dis here defective) ; it is, however, found in the Latin versions 


(though some Latin writers have the other reading), the Ar- 
menian, 
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menian, the Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary, the later Syriac (text), 
and the Syriac Gospels brought to light by Mr. Cureton, and it 
is so cited by Origen in two places, by Eusebius, by Basil (three 
times), and Irenzeus (once) ;—some of these writers have also the 
other reading—and most of the Latin writers; it must, how- 
ever, be remembered that jovoyevis might almost suggest vidos as 
the word which should follow it, while $e¢s sounds peculiar; and 
as one letter would make the change (YC for OC), we have to 
consider which reading is most likely to have been the original, 
both from weight of evidence and the nature of the case. Does 
not external evidence preponderate in favour of 6e0s, and is not 
this confirmed by the character of the reading? No critical text 
has adopted this reading,” though we think that Lachmann would 
have received it, had he known that it is supported by the Vatican 
and Ephraem MSS. 

Another passage bearing on the Godhead of Christ indirectly 
is given with a new reading in some critical texts. In 1 Pet. iii. 
14, 15, there isa citation from Isaiah viii. 12,13. In the prophet 
the words are, ‘ neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid ; sanctif 
the Lorp of hosts himself.’ ‘The citation of the Apostle exactly 
agrees with this, except that, in the corrected text, the latter 
clause runs, xdpiov 38 rov xX psoroy ayidoare, ‘Sanctify the Lord 
Curist,’ instead of the common reading, ‘ Sanctify the Lord God.’ 
This correction is given as highly probable by Griesbach, and is 
adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. The evidence in its 
favour is most preponderating ; for it is the reading of A BC and 
other later MSS., of the Vulgate, both Syriac versions, the Coptic, 
Sahidic, and Armenian; it is also cited by Clement and others, 
while roy 4e0y has no more ancient MS. evidence than G and J 
(at Moscow) of the ninth century, and is found in no older 
version than the Polyglot Arabic, ‘The former may then be well 
taken as an established reading, and as such may be used con- 
Jidently. Yt shows that the in nixzy nym ‘Jehovah of Hosts 
Himself’ in the Prophet, finds its New Testament exposition 
as an equivalent in xdgiov rov xpiordv, ‘the Lord Christ,’ thus 
marking the divine glory of our Lord in the most emphatic 
manner. And this is in thorough accordance with the Apostle’s 
train of thought ; for the following words of the Prophet, in which 
he says that Jehovah of Hosts should become ‘a stone of stumbling 
and rock of offence,’ had been previously applied by the Apostle 
(chap. ii. 7, 8) to the Lord Jesus. 

We 


point out this passage as exhibiting an interesting result of 





P Muralt’s edition neither is nor professes to be a critical text ; he merely seeks to 
give the text of the Vatican MS. 


criticism. 
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criticism. Dogmatic grounds must not influence our minds in 
weighing evidence ; but when the authorities have been weighed and 
a conclusion obtained, the doctrinal value of a corrected reading 
may be of no small importance; and this may commend critical 
studies to those who would otherwise fear the results to which 
they might tend. 


| 





RESTORATION OF THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
JOSEPHUS. 


Few ancient historians have escaped corruption in the process of 
repeated transcription. The Bible itself, with all the sacredness 
that attaches to its inspired phraseology, is no exception to this 
lamented liability. ‘The work of the celebrated Jewish priest 
Josephus seems to have fared no better than others, so that all at- 
tempts hitherto made to understand the scheme of chronology by 
which he was guided have failed of clearly eliciting it. His dates 
seem a mass of strange and almost inextricable confusion ; so full 
of contradiction, that it is utterly impossible to conceive that an 
author so acute and accurate as he was, could have published 
them in their present state. 

On the other hand, this discordancy is directly at variance with 
the main design of the history. The attentive reader cannot 
fail to observe how much it is his aim to furnish an ample and 
well-sustained system of Hebrew chronology, for he is constantly 
appealing to its aid as interesting to himself and essential to his 
design. He had evidently made this department of the his- 
torian’s duty one of his principal studies, on account of the slan- 
derous reports of contemporary Gentile writers, that the Jews 
were of very recent and Soils origin. ‘To prove the reverse, 
and uphold the high antiquity of his nation, Josephus was led to 
consult most critically not only the annals of his own people, but 
the records and other historical documents of those nations with 
which the Jews had held intercourse ; from all which sources he 
produces incontestable proofs both of the existence and great 
eminence of the Jewish nation from the most remote antiquity. 

Besides, he composed his history under the conviction that as 
soon as it appeared it would be eagerly seized and severely as- 
sailed by his enemies on the very ground of its chronology ; and 
hence we find him continually fortifying the point that would 
sustain the chief assault. ‘This gives the history a peculiar cha- 
racter. 
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racter. As a skilful surveyor takes numerous bearings from 
every new point of observation that he reaches, and often throws 
back his telescope upon those distant but well-defined eminences 
on which he has already stood, in order to ascertain correctly the 
—_ he now occupies ; and when he enters on a region pecu- 
iarly beset with engineering difficulties, carries over it a double 
line of triangulation, in order that the one series of observations 
may correct or establish the other—so our author, as he reaches 
every great epoch in his history, looks back and carefully reminds 
his reader what times have passed since earlier events occurred, 
and how far he has now advanced in the history of the world ; 
till when he arrives at the Exodus from Egypt, he commences a 
double line of dates which never once mingle from this grand 
diverging point till they meet at the final destruction of Jeru- 
salem, where they exactly coincide. This latter singular feature 
of the history of Josephus, which does not seem hitherto to have 
been noticed, is one to which we intend to give merited promi- 
nence in the course of our remarks. Dr. Hales, and others who 
have founded their calculations on Josephus, have confounded the 
two series of dates with each other, and thereby made the confu- 
sion worse ; but when separated, as they ought to be, it will be 
found that a considerable portion of the disorder disappears. 
The one of these series of dates may be called the civil chrono- 
logy, because it stands connected with the civil history of the 
nation; the other the sacerdotal, as it is connected with the his- 
tory of the priesthood. 


These objects and efforts of the historian make it evident that 
he possessed a clear and well-accredited system of chronology, 
and that of course the fullest harmony reigned among his nume- 
rous dates when he first published his celebrated work. Ignorance 
and carelessness in the lapse of ages have done much doubtless 
to produce the discordancy now prevailing; but design has not 
been wanting, as we expect to show, in propagating the errors 
thus created. 


In the present attempt to restore the original chronology of 
Josephus it is not our intention to touch upon the question so 
much associated with his name, of what is called the long and 
short chronologies. We shall leave this difficult problem to 





® We may simply state that there are only four terms throughout the history in 
which these disputed periods are contained, and in them the shorter computation is 
employed; but had the scheme of Josephus been the longer one, as seems most 
probable, these four terms may have been altered to suit the shorter view, without 
affecting any others. 
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abler critics, and only deal with difficulties of a later age, the 
elucidation of which is of more practical utility, We begin 
therefore by quoting here in full those passages of Josephus in 
which his principal chronological references are contained, that 
the reader may judge the more easily of our strictures. 


1, (Anit. vit. iii. 2.) ‘ Now the whole time from the warfare under 
Joshua our general against the Canaanites, in which he overcame them 
and distributed the land among the Hebrews—nor could the Israelites 
ever cast the Canaanites out of Jerusalem, until this time when David 
took it by siege—this whole time was 515 years.’ 

2. (Antt. vii. iii. 1.) ‘Solomon began to build the temple in the 
4th year of his reign, in the 2nd month..... 592 years after the 
Exodus out of Egypt, and 1020 years from Abraham’s coming out of 
Mesopotamia into Canaan; but after the Deluge 1440 years, and from 
Adam, the first man who was created, 3102 years.’ 

3. (Antt. 1x. xiv. 1.) ‘So the ten tribes of the Israelites were re- 
moved out of Judea 947 years after their forefathers had come out of 
the land of Egypt and possessed themselves of this country, but 800 
years after Joshua had been their leader, and, as I have already ob- 
served, 240 years 7 months and 7 days after they had revolted from 
Rehoboam and given the kingdom to Jeroboam.’ 

4. (Antt. x. viii. 5.) ‘Now the temple was burned 470 years 6 
months and 10 days after it was built. It was then 1062 years 6 
months and 10 days from the departure out of Egypt, and from the 
Deluge to the destruction of the temple the whole interval was 1957 
years 6 months and 10 days; but from the generation of Adam until 
this calamity befel the temple there were 3513 years 6 months and 10 
days.’ 

5. (Antt. x. ix. 7.) ‘The entire interval of time that passed from 
the captivity of the Israelites to the carrying away of the two tribes 
proved to be 130 years 6 months and 10 days.’ 

6. (Antt. x. viii. 4.) ‘In this manner have the kings of David’s 
race ended their lives, being in number 21, until the last king; who 
altogether reigned 514 years 6 months and 10 days—of whom Saul, 
who was their first king, retained the government 20 years, though he 
was not of the same tribe with the rest.’ 

7. (Antt. x1. iv. 8.) ‘Before their captivity and the destruction 
of their polity they had kingly government from Saul and David for 
532 years 6 months and 10 days; but before these kings such rulers 
governed them as were called Judges and Monarchs. Under this form 
of government they continued for more than 500 years after the death 
of Moses and of Joshua their commander,’ 

8. (Cont. Ap. 1. 21.) ‘In our books it is written that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the 18th year of his reign, laid our temple desolate, and so 
it lay in that state of obscurity for 50 years; but that in the 2nd year 
of the reign of Cyrus its foundations were laid, and it was finished 
again in the 2nd year of Darius.’ 


9. (Wars, 
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9. ( Wars, v1. iv. 8.) ‘Now the number of years that passed from 
its first foundation laid by king Solomon till this its destruction in the 
2nd year of the reign of Vespasian, are computed to be 1130 years, 
besides 7 months and 15 days; and from the 2nd building of it by 
Haggai in the 2nd year of Cyrus the king, till its destruction under 
Vespasian, there were 639 years and 45 days.’ 

10. ( Wars, v1. x. 1.) ‘The king of Babylon conquered it (Jeru- 
salem) and made it desolate, 1468 years and 6 months after it was 
built by Melchizedek.... David the king of the Jews ejected the 
Canaanites and settled his own people therein; but it was demolished 
entirely by the Babylonians 477 years and 6 months after him; and 
from king David, the first of the Jews who reigned therein, to this de- 
struction under Titus, were 1179 years: but from its first building to 
this its final destruction were 2177 years.’ 


These extracts contain 23 calculations, for the most part at 
considerable variance with each other; but, as a very small por- 
tion of our author’s references, they exhibit the careful attention 
he had devoted to this branch of his undertaking, and his own 
conviction that they satisfactorily and clearly answered the pur- 
pose he had in view. It is also evident that he founded his chro- 
nology upon no one distinct era, but upon a series of great epochs 
occurring successively in the history of his people, and this is its 
great disadvantage. As, however, he has referred to the same 
epochs so often, they become the only means by which we may 
hope to detect the numerous corruptions that have been intro- 
duced among them. 


In a former paper upon the Chronology of the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah we found that from the schism under Rehoboam 
to the destruction of Jerusalem was a period of 3704 years. 
This sum we showed from two remarkable quotations of Josephus 
(the 8rd and 5th above) was evidently his computation of the 
same period, and we stated that on applying it to the present 
discordant dates of his chronology, it would prove a key to dis- 
cover the secret of the whole confusion, and of course the means 
by which it might be remedied. As, however, this period is often 
involved in numbers that reach back to remoter ages, and in 
others that descend towards the close of the history of the nation, 
it will be necessary first of all to settle a few questions connected 
with the earlier period of this history, and thus prepare the way 
for the better application of our test. 


In the 2nd quotation it is stated that ‘Solomon began to build 
the temple 592 years after the Exodus out of Egypt.’ This 
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number seems to be uncorrupted, notwithstanding that Dr. Hales 
condemns it as spurious, and estimates the period at 621 years. 
Josephus never once departs from it in any calculation which in- 
volves this interval. Jahn adopts it, and assigns several conclu- 
sive reasons in favour of its authenticity, which may be seen in 
his history of the Hebrew Commonwealth. It has been accepted 
both by Vossius, Spanheim, Jackson, and Bishop Russell, and it 
agrees better than any other with the 450 years of the judges 
mentioned by Paul. ‘The following calculations of Josephus fully 
bear out this opinion. 

In the 1st quotation it is said, ‘the whole time from the war- 
fare under Joshua until David took Jerusalem by siege is 515 
years :’ the 592 years therefore must contain this interval. If, 
then, we deduct from its commencement the 40 years of Moses, 
and from its close, 34 years of the reign of David, on the suppo- 
sition that he took Jebus the year before he made it his royal 
residence, with 3 years of the reign of Solomon, in all 77 years, 
we have exactly 515 years over for the interval given. 

Again, in quotation 7th occurs the following passage: ‘ Under 
the government of Judges they continued for more than 500 
years, after the death of Moses and of Joshua their commander.’ 
Josephus is here reviewing the different forms of government 
under which the nation had subsisted since their Exodus from 
Egypt, and assigning the duration of their respective periods. 
He distinguishes only two forms, the Judicial and the Regal. 
Under the first he therefore includes the administrations of Moses 
and Joshua, and hence the significance of the phrase ‘ under this 
form they continued after their death. We must therefore de- 
duct from the close of the 592 years the reign of Saul 20 years 
(see quotation 6th), the reign of David 40, and 3 years of the 
reign of Solomon, in all 63, which will leave 529 years for the 
interval in question, that is, 29 years more than the round and 
defective number 500. 

The same proof is borne out by another number in the 3rd 
quotation. ‘The ten tribes were removed out of Judea 800 
years after Joshua had been their leader.’ We must here first 
of all deduct the administrations of Moses and Joshua (65 years 
according to Josephus) from the period 592, which will leave 527 
years from the death of Joshua to the foundation of the temple. 
To this we must now add the remaining 37 years of the reign of 
Solomon and 240 years from the death of Solomon to the cap- 
tivity of the ten tribes (quotation 3rd), and the result will be 
804 years. The term 800 would therefore seem to have been 
either used indefinitely, or the 4 years thus discovered have 
dropped by accident from it. If, with Eusebius and Theophilus 
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of Antioch, we give 27 years to the ministry of Joshua, instead of 
25 with Josephus, the term is 802° years. 


Assuming now, as we think we have sufficient reason to do, 
that 592 years is the original and intact Josephean calculation of 
the much-disputed period between the Exodus and the foundation 
of the temple by Solomon, we proceed with it to verify a state- 
ment occurring in quotation 2nd. ‘Solomon began to build the 
temple 1020 years from Abraham’s coming out of Mesopotamia 
into Canaan.’ This period is composed of two terms, the 430 
years between the Call of Abraham and the Exodus, and the 
592 years from that to the building of the temple; and we find 
that when these are added together, we have exactly 1022 years* 
as the correct interval. 


Ascending a step higher in the history, we next meet with the 
Josephean interval between the Call of Abraham and the flood. 
The long chronology of this period, as expressed by our author 
in the ages of the Patriarchs, is 1068 years, but as stated for- 
mally is only 367, terms utterly irreconcilable with each other, 
and bearing the evident impress of corruption. It is still more 
curious, however, to find that Josephus himself never employs 
either the one or the other in any subsequent part of the history, 
but a period very considerably different from both, namely, 428 
years. This sum, though not separately mentioned, enters into 
all the calculations which embrace this period, and seems to have 
been arrived at in the following way :—Abraham was born in the 





> It may not be out of place to notice here the close agreement of these calcula- 
tions with the 450 years assigned by Paul to the interval between the death of 
Joshua and the time of Samuel (Acts xiii. 18): ‘ About the time of forty years suf- 
fered he their manners in the wilderness ’—this is the administration of Moses. 
‘ And when he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan, he divided their 
land to them by lot’—this embraces the whole rule of Joshua, as the following 
statement shows: ‘ And after that he gave them judges about the space of 450 years, 
until Samuel the prophet.’ This includes the whole space between Joshua and 
Samuel, whose ministry was so much interwoven with the reign of Saul, that it is 
by Paul included in it in the next part of the verse. Now when from 592 years 
we subtract the times of Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Saul, David, and Solomon, as 
given by Josephus, we have the period sought, thus :— 


592 

Moses 40, Joshua 25, Samuel 12 = pid, 140 
Saul 20, David 40, Solomon 3 = 63 

452 


This number is sufficiently exact to answer the case; for Paul only says, ‘ about 
the space of 450 years,’ not 450 years exactly. But if with Theophilus and Euse- 
bius again we estimate the ministry of Josephus at 27 years instead of 25, as 
perhaps we should, the number becomes perfectly exact. 

© 1022 is the computation of Schotanus (Bibl. Hist., tom. ii, p. 779). 
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131st* year of his father Terah’s life—not in the 70th, as has 
been inconsiderately supposed—and was therefore 74 years of 
age at his father’s death. He consequently received the Call to 
leave Mesopotamia in the following year, when he was 75 years 
old. This mode of calculation therefore adds 61 years more to 
the short chronological period 367, which thereby becomes 428 
years, as the following account will show :— 


Years. 
From the flood to the birth of Terah ‘ P 299 
From that to the birth of Abraham . ‘ . 18 
From that to the Call of Abraham . ; : 75 


428 


Having ascertained this number we proceed to employ it in 
rectifying the two following slightly injured terms. In quotation 
2nd Josephus says: ‘Solomon began to build the temple 1440 
years after the deluge.’ ‘his interval embraces the three great 


periods we have examined— 
Years. 
From the Deluge to the Call of Abraham . . 428 
From that to the Exodus . . . . 4380 
From that to the Temple ° , ‘ . 592 





1450 

The term thus found is 10 years more than the one given, 
which should be so far rectified ; for the error is one which in the 
course of transcription might easily occur without any design. 
The one that follows is somewhat similar. 

In the same quotation it is added, ‘from Adam, the first man 
who was created, until Solomon built the temple, there had passed 
in all 3102 years.’ This includes the period between the crea- 
tion of the world and the flood, which we invariably find estimated 
at 1656 years, according to the shorter computation. Hence— 

Years. 


From Adam to the Deluge . ‘ . . 1656 
From that tothe Temple. ° 4 . 1450 


3106 
A slight correction of only 4 years is here effected, which the 
present number has evidently lost; so that we have no doubt 
3106 is the original number of Josephus. 


Having thus revised all those dates which embrace intervals 
lying between the creation of the world and the erection of the 





4 Since Archbishop Usher first proposed to date the birth of Abraham in the 
130th year of Terah, he has been generally followed ; but it has not been recognised 
that Josephus had long preceded him in the discovery. 
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temple by Solomon, the way is prepared for our entering upon 
the succeeding epoch, in which, as we have said, the chief erratum 
in the chronology of Josephus lies. In the 4th quotation it is 
stated that ‘the temple was burned 470} years after it was 
built.’ This extraordinary sum far exceeds every calculation 
that has yet been proposed for this period. Dr. Hales, who 
shoots far ahead of all others in his desire to exhibit a lengthened 
scheme of chronology, gives no more than 441 years as the ut- 
most that can be made of it. The more moderate views of 
Scaliger, Volney, and Jackson reach no higher than 428 years, 
while the ordinary calculations of Usher, Petavius, Jahn, Calmet, 
and Playfair give only 424 years, or 46} years less than the 
number under review. 

Our own calculation of the duration of the kingdom of Judah 
after its disruption under Rehoboam, as given in a former article, 
was 3704 years. ‘That this was the estimate also of Josephus was 
shown by two quotations, the first giving 240 years as the interval 
between the death of Solomon and the captivity of the ten tribes, 
the second, 130} between the captivity of Israel and that of 
Judah, and both amounting to exactly 3704 years. If now to 
this we add the 37 years between the founding of the temple and 
the death of Solomon, when the revolt of the ten tribes took place, 
we have exactly 4074 years between the erection and the demolition 
ofthetemple. A single glance at the two sums 4703 and 4073 will, 
we think, reveal to the dullest eye the undoubted source of that error 
which has occasioned the greatest portion of the disorder and dis- 
crepancy so much deplored in this valuable history. We have not 
a doubt that through some extraordinary inadvertence some careless 
copyist, misled by their similarity, has written £@dounxovra for égra, 
4704 instead of 4074, and thus by one sweep of the pen has added 
63 years to the period before us. It is quite easy to see how this 
error could arise, as there was nothing more simple and natural 
than the mistake ; but the error has not ended here, else it might 
as easily have been remedied. We find the same excess entering 
into the composition of other periods and occasioning increasing 
difficulty by its systematic reappearance. ‘There is no other way 
of accounting for this than by supposing that some future copyist 
and critic, finding the enlarged number of 4704 in the copy 
which he used given in such decided terms as the exact extent 
of the templar period, assumed it therefore to be correct, and set 
himself carefully to alter and adjust all the dates which should 
contain it, so as to make them consistent with this calculation. 
That this is a very probable explanation is evident from the fact 
that the two dates 240 and 1304, which compose this period, re- 
main uncorrupted, simply because in their separate state the 63 
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years of excess could not be added to them. It is still more re- 
markably evident from the fact that two other sums including 
this period have somehow escaped the rude hand of the ignorant 
emendator to testify against him. 

The first of these is given in the 4th quotation—‘ the temple 
was burned after the generation of Adam 35134 years.’ This 
yee . most correctly composed of the following items already 
verified:— 


Years. 
From the Creation to the flood . ‘ . 1656 
From that to the Call of Abraham ; . 428 
From that to the Exodus . ‘ , 430 
From that to the Temple . ‘ ‘ . 592 


Templar period . . ° ‘ . 4074 
35134 
The above analysis presents one of the most valuable and 
satisfactory proofs we could have desired of the soundness of 
those conclusions to which we have been conducted, both in re- 
ference to our views of the templar period and our other emenda- 
tions of Josephus. In no other way could this period of 35134 
have originally been composed. The same items we have here 
before us must have been before Josephus, and consequently 
must have entered, as far as required, into his other calculations. 
While it therefore establishes all the previous steps of our present 
investigation with extraordinary accuracy, it especially vindicates 
the integrity of 4074 years as the whole time, according to our 
author, during which the temple of Solomon stood. This im- 
portant fact is however further exemplified, as we said, in another 
instance, in which the same epochs are again employed. In the 
4th quotation occurs the following statement: ‘from the deluge 
to the destruction of the temple the whole interval was 19574 
years.’ This term may be analysed in the following i 
ears. 
From the Deluge to the Call of Abraham . 428 
From that to the Exodus from Egypt. . 430 
From that to the erection of the Temple . . 592 
From that to its destruction . ; ; . 4074 
18574° 
In comparing this analysis with the preceding, it is plain that 
a slight error has found its way here into the present copies of 
Josephus, the figure 8 having been carelessly written 9; but it is 
easily attributable to the casualty to which figures are so liable. 
When this amendment therefore is made, we find again that 4074 





* Schotanus would read 1859 years (Bibl. Hist. S., tom. ii.). 
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years was the original term which our author used for the templar 
period. Our position is thus confirmed by the repeated evidence 
of Josephus himself, that the number 4704 is altogether spurious ; 
that it has been most incorrectly but inadvertently substituted 
for the authentic number 4074; and that the 63 years by which 
it exceeds the truth have been afterwards most unwarrantably and 
weeny added to a number of dates which we now proceed to 
rectify. 

In quotation 4th it is said, ‘when the temple was burnt it was 
then 10624 years from the departure out of Egypt.’ This term, 
when freed of the 63 years of excess, becomes more accurately 
9993, according to the following data :— 


Years. 


From the Exodus to the Temple erection . 592 
From that to its destruction . ° ‘ . 4074 


999% 

In the 6th quotation we find that ‘the kings of David’s race, 
in number 21, reigned altogether 5144 years.’ ‘This interval ex- 
tends, of course, over the templar period, and contains, it will be 
found, the superfluous 63 years. When this is therefore removed 
the genuine period is found to be about 4514 years. We say 
about, for by some accident the term has still one year too many, 
as the following data will exhibit :— 


Years. 
David and Solomon 40 + 3=—= . - 48 
Templar period . ‘ ‘ ’ e . 4074 

4504 


Again, in quotation 7th we are informed that ‘ before their cap- 
tivity they had kingly government from Saul and David 5324 
years.’ This sum should exceed the former by the 20 years 
which Josephus assigns to the reign of Saul—for this includes the 
whole period of regal rule—and should consequently amount 
correctly to 4703 years: when, however, the 63 years of error 
are removed the result is only 4694, a single year having here 
been somehow lost, whereas in the former instance one had been 
gained ; as if the same cause, we know not how, had operated in 
producing both errors. 


There remain only two dates preceding the destruction of the 
temple to be analysed, the corrupt state of which we confess our- 
selves unable to explain. From those already ascertained it is 
easy enough to say what these ought to be, and must originally 
have been; but how they came to wear their present anomalous 
appearance we cannot even conjecture. ‘The first is contained in 
quotation 
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quotation 3rd. ‘So the ten tribes of the Israelites were removed 
out of Judea 947 years after their forefathers came out of the 
land of Egypt.’ As this term does not extend over the whole 
templar period, it cannot, we would think, have had the 63 years 
added to it. It has much more however than that, for it exceeds 
the duration of the period which it measures by 78 years, an 
error which can be found in no other number that Josephus has 
_— The real length of the period intended is only 869 years : 
thus— 


Years. 
From the Exode to the Temple , P - 592 
Remainder of Solomon’s reign ‘ . . 87 


Kingdom of Israel stood ° ° . . 240 
869 
The term 947 would carry us back to the 3rd year of Moses’ 
life, which is of no historical importance, or forward to the first 
year of Josiah’s reign, with which the kingdom of Israel had 
nothing to do. We therefore regard this term as utterly corrupt 
and valueless. 

The second, of a similar character with the preceding, is found 
in quotation 10th. ‘ David the king ejected the Canaanites (from 
Jerusalem) and settled his own people therein; but it was demo- 
lished entirely by the Babylonians 477 years and 6 months after 
him.’ The first question here is, what is the meaning of the 
phrase ‘after him?’ If we suppose that this period dates from 
the taking of Jerusalem by David, that is exactly, according to 
our corrected account, 4444 years before the taking of the city by 
the Babylonians, which is 33, not 63, years less than the calcula- 
tion given. But if it dates from the death of David, which is not 
probable from the terms of the expression, that was 410} years 
before the desolation of the city by the Chaldeans, 67 years less 
than the number given. Which of these references is intended, 
or whether any of them, it is not easy to say nor important to de- 
cide. Yet this is, singular to say, one of the Josephean dates 
upon which Dr. Hales has founded his views of the templar 
period ; and another of his authorities, which we shall indicate by 
and by, is no less worthless. It is easy to conceive what errors 
the system of that distinguished chronologist must contain when 
his fundamental data are so fallacious. 


We have now a few dates to examine, which, with one excep- 
tion, descend to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and 
show us the estimate our learned author had formed of this very 
important period of history. 

efore analysing these, however, it is necessary to attend here 
to 
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to the interval assigned by him to the Babylonian Captivity. He 
alludes to this period repeatedly as of 70 years’ duration, but 
evidently in the loose and popular sense in which it used to be 
spoken of by the Jews, from the prophetical time that commenced 
with the 4th year of Jehoiakim, when the first deportation of 
captives to Babylon occurred, and ended in the Ist year of 
~ ig when the first company of exiles returned. In quotation 
8th, however, we find that Josephus was no stranger to the actual 
period of desolation, which he there expressly says was 50 years, 
and proves the same from both the Phoenician and Chaldean 
records. If, accordingly, we reckon from the year following the 
taking of Jerusalem, omitting the 6 months that remained of the 
previous year, to the beginning of the first of Cyrus, the interval 
is exactly 50 years; for of this Nebuchadnezzar reigned 24 
years, Evil Merodach 2, Neriglissor 4, Laborosoarchod 1, Nabo- 
nedius, or Belshazzar, 17, and Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, 
2—in all 50 years. But if we include the 6 months of the year 
preceding this period, and 6 months of the first year of Cyrus, 
when the exiles first reached their own land again, the whole 
period of their absence, during which the country lay waste and 
uninhabited, was 51 years; and as we have hitherto reckoned 
the templar period to end at the former date, we shall still 
adhere to this exact mode of calculation, consistent with the 
twofold year‘ of the Hebrews, finding that it aids considerably 
in elucidating the chronology and establishing the accuracy of 
our author. 

In quotation 9th we learn that the number of years that passed 
from the temple’s foundation by king Solomon, till its destruction 
in the 2nd year of Vespasian, is computed to be 1130 years 7 
months and 15 days. Deducting from this sum the usual 63 
years of excess, we obtain the original Josephean interval of 1067 
years 7 months 15 days, which when analysed presents the fol- 
lowing results :— 


Templar period. , ‘ ‘ . 407 6m. 
Actual captivity . , : . - 61 
From Ist Cyrus to 2nd Vespasian . . 609 Im. 15d. 


1067 7m. 15d. 
We have here a very remarkable arlalysis elicited, and we beg 








f The ecclesiastical year, which commenced with the month Nisan, about the 
vernal equinox, is that according to which the Scripture history usually calculates ; 
but the mind of a Jew, such as Josephus, accustomed to the use of the civil year 
also, which commenced about the autumnal equinox, could as easily adapt its 
thoughts to the one period as to the other. 
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the curious reader’s attention to it. It singularly and most feli- 
citously accounts for a term which Josephus employs in the same 
quotation, but which has unhappily been exceedingly vitiated. 
The statement to which we refer is as follows: ‘from the 2nd 
building of the temple, which was done by Haggai in the 2nd 
year of Cyrus, till its destruction under Vespasian, was 639 
years and 45 days.’ By some strange misfortune, for there is no 
other way of accounting for it, this important number has been 
written 639 instead of 609 as in our analysis, and the error of 30 
years thus produced has been afterwards extended, as we find, to 
other numbers by some very ignorant emendator. ‘That this has 
been the case is still more apparent from the 45 days attached to 
it, which present a singular proof of the minute chronological 
accuracy of the Jewish historian. We have already shown that 
as the 407} years of the temple end in the middle of a year, so 
the 51 years of the captivity must begin and end in the same 
manner. The term 609 therefore, commencing at the point 
where the 51 years end, begins also and ends in the middle of a 
year; and consequently the 45 additional days exactly make out 
the 7 months and 15 days of this period. A result such as this, 
depending upon circumstances so minute, and brought out in a 
manner so casual, clearly confirms the views we have taken, and 
enables us now to dispose more easily of the terms that remain. 


There is a term in quotation 10th that seems to have sustained 
more injury than any we have yet undertaken to resolve ; but 
when we have succeeded in detecting the rationale of the cor- 
ruption, our way is at once clear to the restoration of the original. 
It is this—‘ from king David, the first of the Jews who reigned in 
Jerusalem, to the destruction of it under Titus, there were 1179 
years.’ This term seems to be composed of the following viti- 
ated dates, which have been substituted by some blundering critic 
for the true account of Josephus :— 


Years, 

Corrupt templar period . ‘ . ‘ . ATO 
>> Captivity . 2 . oi 

>» to Vespasian, 2nd ° ‘ ; - 639 
11794 


If this be the correct solution of this number, then it appears 
that every item of it is erroneous. It has been even unfortunate 
in the very definition of it, for it does not begin either with the 
reign of David or the year of his occupation of Jerusalem, but 
the erection ofthe temple by Solomon, which was not the idea of 
the author. If we try another mode of solution on the supposition 
that all the terms are correct, except the 4704 years of the tem- 
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plar period, which are systematically wrong, we are carried 
back to 6 years before the accession of David to sovereignty, 
which a strong imagination may perhaps consider his anointing by 
Samuel. This, however, we cannot admit to have been the idea of 
Josephus, who seems rather to intend the taking of Jerusalem by 
David, in order to show the whole time it had been the capital of 
Judea. With the usual corruption of the templar period, this 
would be 11674 years, but, when purified, only 11043. 


There are still two terms which we have purposely kept to the 
close of these investigations, because we consider them neither 
certain nor important. We refer to the dates in quotation 10th 
of the first building of Jerusalem by the mysterious personage 
Melchizedek. Even Josephus, if they are his, must have adopted 
them in the credulous spirit of the age, and can only refer to the 
probable time of his interview with Abraham. 

The first of these dates asserts that, ‘the king of Babylon took 
the city of Jerusalem, and made it desolate 14684 years after it 
was built by Melchizedek.’ Supposing, then, what is most pro- 
bable, that this sum contains the superfluous 63 years, the composi- 
tion of it will unfold the following periods :— 


Years, 

From Melchizedek to the Exodus. ‘ - 406 

From the Exode to the temple. ‘ ‘ . 592 
The templar period . ° ° : ‘ - ATO‘ 
Inall . - 14684 


From this, however, the 63 years must be extracted, and then 
we realize the true period 14054 years. It will be seen that this 
makes the year of Melchizedek given coincident with the 25th 
year of Abraham’s sojourning in Canaan, the year in which Isaac 
was born. This was the 100th year of Abraham’s life, while 
it would appear from the narrative that the meeting of Abra- 
ham with Melchizedek had taken place before his 85th year (Gen. 
xvi. 3-16). But if the 63 years of excess have not been added to 
the term, then we are carried 63 years higher in the history, and 
must date the supposed founding of Jerusalem 39 years before the 
Call of Abraham. 

The other term conveys us from the same hypothetical date 
down to the final ruin of Jerusalem, ‘ from its first building to its 
last destruction were 2177 years.’ This term has been also 
grievously corrupted by additions from other vitiated sources, and 
by a manifest ignorance of Bible Chronology. The same hand 
has been employed upon it evidently that so rudely marred the 
term 1179, as the following enumeration shows :— 

From 
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Years. 


From Melchizedek to burning of temple . . 14684 
The period of captivity ‘ . ° . 70 
To the final destruction of Jerusalem : . 639 
21774 
All these three periods are vicious: the first by the excess of 
63 years (and its own uncertainty); the second by substituting 
70 for 51; the third by 30 years of error; in all 112 years, which 
being deducted leave us 20654 years as the probable Josephean 
account of this interval. Will it, however, be credited that this 
number, with another already alluded to, both grossly vitiated, 
and this one at least exceedingly fanciful, are the ‘cardinal dates 
which form the hinges, as it were, upon which the whole chrono- 
logical system of Dr. Hales turns?’ It may hence be evident 
what the results of such a system must be. 


We close this branch of our inquiry, which we have denomi- 
nated the Civil Chronology of Josephus, by the following brief 
abstract of its results :— 


Years. Mths. Days. 
From the Creation to the deluge . 3 . 1656 


From that to the Call of Abraham ‘ . 428 
From that to the Exodus from Egypt . . 430 


From that to the erection of the temple. . 592 
From that to the Captivity . ; ‘ . 407 6 
From that tothe Return. es 


From that to the 2nd year of Vespasian - 609 1 15 








From the Creation to 2nd Vespasian . - 4173 7 15 


Besides the Civil Chronology above examined, Josephus has 
also furnished us with a very full series of dates in connection 
with the priesthood in the 20th book of the Antiquities, and 10th 
chapter. Before proceeding to scrutinize them, we shall here, as 
in the former case, place them before the reader. 


1. ‘The number of all the high priests from Aaron, the first of 
them, until Phanas (Phinehas), who was made high priest by theseditious 
(during the last siege of Jerusalem), was 83 ; of whom, 13 officiated as 
such in the wilderness from the days of Moses, while the tabernacle was 
standing, until the people came into Judea, when king Solomon erected 
the temple to God.’ 

2. ‘The number of years during the rule of these 13 high priests, 
from the day when our forefathers departed out of Egypt under Moses 
their leader, until the building of that temple which king Solomon 
erected at Jerusalem, was 612.’ 





8 Hales’ Chron., vol. i. p. 297. 
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3. ‘ After these, 18 others took the high priesthood at Jerusalem in 
succession, from the days of king Solomon, until Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, burnt the temple, and removed our nation unto Babylon, 
taking Josadek, the high priest, captive—the times of these high priests 
were 466 years, 6 months, and 10 days.’ 

4. ‘But after the term of 70 years captivity under the Babylonians, 
Cyrus, king of Persia, sent the Jews from Babylon to their own land 
again, and gave them leave to rebuild their temple, at which time Jesus 
(Jeshua), the son of Josadek, took the high priesthood over the cap- 
tives when they were returned home. Now he and his posterity, who 
were in all 15, were under a democratical government for 414 years, 
until Antiochus Eupator deprived Onias (who was also called Mene- 
laus) of the high priesthood, and conferred it upon Jacimus, who was 
indeed of the stock of Aaron, but not of the family of Onias.’ 

5. (Antt. xu. vii. 8.) ‘The city was taken, and the temple made 
desolate by Antiochus (Epiphanes), and so continued 3 years. This 
desolation happened in the 145th year (of the Greek or Seleucidean 
Era), on the 25th day of the month Apelleus,and on the 143rd Olym- 
piad. But it was dedicated anew on the same day, the 25th of the 
month Apelleus, in the 148th year, and on the 154th Olympiad. And 
this desolation came to pass according to the prophecy of Daniel, which 
was given 408 years before.’ 

6. (Antt. xu. xi. 1. Wars, 1. iii. 1.) ‘ After the death of John 
Hyreanus, his eldest son, Aristobulus, intending to change the go- 
vernment into a kingdom, for the first time put a diadem on his 
head 481 (471) years and 3 months after our people came down into 
this country, when they were set free from Babylonian slavery.’ 

7. In this period, which is styled the Asmonean, because, with the 
exception of the first 3 years when Jacimus was high priest, the 
nation was under the government of the Maccabees, the descendants of 
Asmoneus, Josephus gives seriatim an account of 9 priesthoods, the 
sum of whose years amounts to 126, or more correctly 1254. Anti- 
gonus, the last of them, was slain by Antony, after Herod took Jerusa- 
lem by storm. ‘ This capture of the city befel it in the 185th 
Olympiad, in the 3rd month, on the solemnity of the fast, on the same 
day, 27 years after it had been taken by Pompey. And thus did the 
government of the Asmoneans cease 126 years after it had been first 
set up.’ (Antt. xiv. xvi. 4.) 

8. ‘Herod was then made king by the Romans, but did no longer 
appoint high priests out of the family of the Asmoneans, but made 
certain men to be so that were of uo eminent families, but merely of 
those that were priests. ... - Accordingly, the number of the high 
priests from the days of Herod, until the day when Titus took the 
temple and the city and burned them, were in all 28: the time also that 
belonged to them was 107 years.’ 


It is most surprising that this remarkable series of dates has 
been hitherto, so far as we are aware, entirely overlooked, or 
looked at only to be treated with disrespect, as at irreconcileable 
variance 
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variance with the chronology of Josephus. This mistaken view 
has arisen from two causes ; the not observing that the dates were 
purely of an ecclesiastical character, and the very incorrect man- 
ner in which Josephus himself has described them. Indeed, the 
latter may be considered the only cause, for had the historian 
stated the case as precisely as the subject required and admitted, 
the former circumstance could not fail to have struck the attention 
of the student. When viewed in their proper light, so far are 
they, however, from being discordant with the dates of the civil 
series, that they form one of the most decided evidences of their 
integrity and truth, while they establish in the most felicitous 
manner the facts we have elicited. As a record of the times of 
the priesthood, and not of the affairs of the nation, they must be 
treated entirely per se, and not confounded, as they hitherto have 
been, with those we have just considered. ‘The line they follow 
diverges, as we have said, from the other at the Exodus, when 
Aaron was appointed high priest, and coincides again only at the 
closing catastrophe, where both the Civil and Sacerdotal histories 
of the Jews terminate together. Keeping this idea distinctly in 
view, we shall find as we advance in the analysis, that the remark- 
able concord obtaining between these two historic lines illustrates 
the harmony that originally reigned in this history. 

We begin by observing that Josephus has divided the history 
of the priesthood into 5 great epochs, for greater ease and per- 
spicuity in handling the subject, as well as on account of the 
different political periods with which they severally stand con- 
nected. The first period extends from Aaron to Zadok inclu- 
sively, during which time the form of civil government was chiefly 
an aristocracy ; the second, from Ahimaaz to Josadek inclusively, 
during which the form of government was regal ; the third, from 
Jeshua to Onias inclusively, during which they were under a 
democracy ; the fourth, from Jacimus to Antigonus inclusively, 
when they were under a hierarchy ; and the fifth, from the be- 
ginning of Herod’s reign to the final overthrow of the Jewish 
nation, when they were under Roman governors. ‘The time em- 
braced by these periods amounts exactly, as we shall now show, 
to the very same number of years exhibited in the civil de- 
partment. 

The 2nd quotation mentions 13 high priests during 612 years, 
extending from Aaron to the erection of the temple. This has 
been regarded as utterly at variance with the author’s previous 
assertion (Antt. vit. iii. 1) that this period consisted of 592 
years, and the most of chronologists have therefore rejected it as 
altogether fallacious; while others, such as Theophilus of An- 
tioch, have accepted it as the more genuine account, and treated 
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the latter term as spurious: Dr. Hales is dissatisfied with both, 
in his desire to establish a longer calculation. But it has been 
by all parties overlooked that these two numbers are assigned by 
Josephus to periods of time eutirely distinct from each other, yet 
each true in its own place. The one (592) terminates in the 
grand civil era, the founding of the temple by Solomon in the 
beginning of the fourth year of his reign, and the other (612) 
ends with the priesthood of him who held that sacred office at the 
time the temple was reared. Zadok was the priest who first 
officiated in the temple after it was dedicated (1 Kings ii. 35 ; 
1 Chron. xxix. 22). During a considerable portion of the reign 
of Saul, indeed ever since the massacre at Nob of Ahimelech 
and his fellow-priests of the line of Ithamar, Zadok, of the line of 
Eleazar, had probably filled this distinguished office. Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, having fled to David in the wilderness, was 
received by him with great kindness, and when David afterwards 
became king was advanced to the same rank. Thus during the 
long reign of David there were two high priests who each officiated 
in a separate sphere—Abiathar with the ark at Jerusalem, and 
Zadok with the tabernacle at Gibeon (1 Chron. xv. 11; xvi. 39). 
But when Solomon succeeded to the throne Abiathar was imme- 
diately deposed for his treason, while Zadok continued to fill the 
office he so well discharged alone. The 612 years do not there- 
fore end at the beginning of his pontificate, which may have been 
above 40 years before the founding of the temple, nor at his at- 
tainment of sole authority, when Solomon reigned, nor even at 
the erection of the temple itself, but at his decease 20 years 
after the temple was founded and 13 after it was dedicated, a 
date not to be found in the Bible, but which Josephus, with the 
genealogical rolls and ages of the priesthood “a him, had 
doubtless the means of accurately ascertaining. The 612 years, 
then, being 20 years beyond the era of the temple, evidently 
conduct us to the 23rd year of the reign of Solomon, when 
Zadok, the high priest at the building of the temple, died and 
left the office to Ahimaaz his son. 


The 3rd quotation exhibits a succession of 18 high priests 
after the death of Zadok, the last of whom was Josadek, who 
was carried into captivity, and embraces a period of 4664 years. 
That Josadek is included in this series is clear from the phrase- 
ology of Josephus in the quotation referred to, as well as from 
the fact that Jeshua, his son, commences the succeeding list. 
These 4664 years extend, of course, over the templar period, and 
consequently require to be freed of the 63 interpolated years b 
which the most of such terms have been vitiated. With this 
correction 
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correction we would further propose an abatement from this term 
of 24 years, by which we find the sacerdotal line exceeds the 
civil. From no other term but this can such a deduction be 
made, as the others are too well authenticated to be suspected of 
containing any redundancy. ‘The previous term of 612 years is 
mentioned twice in the history ; the one that follows this occurs 
in a manner three times, and the rest fall within the range of 
authentic history so as to be thereby authenticated also. The 
present term is, so to speak, a ama& Acyouevov, and as it already 
contains an error of 63 years, it is the only one we can suspect 
of the slight redundancy we have claimed. Removing therefore 
this small surplus, we have 401 years given as the interval from 
the death of Zadok to that of Josadek ; and when we compare 
this with the civil list of dates, we find that it carries us down 13} 
years beyond the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 


Sacerdotal. Civil. 
612 592 
401 4074 

1013 9993 


Thirteen years and a half therefore after the temple was de- 
stroyed and the two tribes led captive terminated the life and 
pontificate of Josadek, an event which, in the view of the his- 
torian, formed a line of separation between the priests of the first 
temple and those of the second. 

In looking over the list of quotations from Josephus given 
above, it will be observed that the captivity is only alluded to in 
the usual prophetical and popular style, and not in the strictly 
accurate form in which it would have been noticed had it been 
regarded as a link in the line of events. It does not in fact 
appear as an interval at all in this series of dates ; for during the 
long season of exile the sacerdotal succession was not suspended, 
but transmitted as duly from father to son as if its duties were 
still in full operation. Where the second ecclesiastical period 
therefore ends, 134 years after the sack of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, the third commences, without any regard to that 
period of national calamity which figures so prominently in the 
civil history. 

Jeshua, if it was indeed he who succeeded to Josadek in the 
priesthood, must have been but a very young man when his father 





h This is the only arbitrary change we have proposed in all these calculations; 
the other alterations made have always been at the instance of clearly established 
chronological terms. We are, moreover, justified somewhat in the small deduction 
demanded by finding that it has the 6 months and 10 days of the destruction of the 
temple attached to it, showing that it has received an increment. 
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died ; for according to the Seder Olam he held the pontificate for 
53 years after the return of the Jews from Babylon, and if he 
had been already in office for 37 years, he must have held it alto- 
gether during the long period of 90 years, which is barely cre- 
dible: but this Jewish chronicle is not much to be trusted. We 
would be disposed to adopt the opinion of Jahn, did we know on 
what authority it rested, that Jeshua was not the son, but the 
grandson of Josadek, as Zerubbabel his associate was of Jehoi- 
achin. Josephus, however, who appears not to have understood 
this, regarded him as the immediate successor of Josadek, and 
dates from his accession to office the third great period of the 
sacerdotal history. 

In quotation 4th a succession of 15 high priests is said to 
conduct the public and religious affairs of the Tides nation for 
the space of 414 years, until Antiochus Eupator, son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, transfers the sacred office to a different family. 

During this lengthened period the returned Jews were vassals, 
first of the Persian empire, then of the Egyptian, and lastly of 
the successors of Seleucus, under whose oppression they were 
at last driven to open revolt and partially attained their in- 
dependence. This period, we have seen, commences exactly 
134 years after the destruction of Jerusalem, in the beginning 
of the 33rd year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar: and as from 
that to the Ist of Cyrus there were 37 years, it terminates pre- 
cisely 377 years after that date. Now we know from other 
historical sources that it was in the year 378 from the Ist year 
of Cyrus that Antiochus Eupator conferred the priesthood upon 
Jacimus, and deposed Menelaus, or Onias, who had urged the 
people to madness by his Grecian innovations. This breach in 
the sacerdotal succession was naturally felt by Josephus to be a 
marked era in their history, and therefore he here commences his 
4th great period. 

There are two other important references that very happily 
corroborate the view we have here taken, although the relative 
historical facts of the Syrian empire, which exactly agree with it, 
require no such confirmation. On a point, however, of such 
curious chronological interest it is most satisfactory to find that 
other and unexpected attestations are not wanting to place it be- 
yond dispute. 

In quotation 5th Jerusalem is said to have been pillaged and 
the temple polluted by Antiochus in the 145th year of the Seleu- 
cidean era, as was predicted by Daniel 408 years before. Now 
this calamity occurred, as both the books of Josephus and the 
Maccabees testify, and the history of Antiochus Epiphanes him- 
self shows, exactly 6 years before the coming of Eupator into 

Judea, 
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Judea, when he deposed Onias and installed Jacimus. But 408 
is just 6 years less than 414, so that the two terms are evidently 
synchronous in their origin, and it appears that Josephus dated 
the prediction of Daniel in the same year that Jeshua attained 
the high priesthood. 

The other reference, contained in quotation 6th, informs us 
that Aristobulus, the elder son of Hyrcanus, assumed the diadem 
in connection with the priesthood 471 years and 3 months after 
the return from Babylon. However accurately Josephus speaks 
of civil events in connection with his civil chronology, it must be 
confessed he speaks of them very loosely in connection with the 
sacerdotal. His idea, however, seems to have been that as there 
was no important political event necessarily occurring at his 
sacerdotal epochs, he might in a popular way connect these 
epochs with the nearest political event of importance with which 
they were associated, and leave his figures to indicate how near . 
or remote that connection was. He supposed that, as dealing 
with ecclesiastical epochs, he would not be misunderstood, though 
he referred them for greater ease to the great civil epochs of the 
time. Now the great event of Jeshua’s ministry was the restora- 
tion from captivity, and to this political era he always refers, 
while at the same time it is the ecclesiastical date 37 years be- 
fore it that he has in view. Apply this rule to the case in hand. 
Aristobulus’ reign of one year took place exactly 57 years and 
3 months after the deposition of Onias, and the commencement 
of what is called the Asmonean period. But 57 years 3 months 
added to 414 make just 471‘ years and 3 months, the period 
given by Josephus ; so that in this case also we are carried back 
to the same epoch, of which therefore as a Josephean date there 
can be no doubt. 

In quotation 7th the historian has furnished us with a succinct 
detail of the composition of the next great period, called the 
Asmonean, in which we find the priestly family of the Maccabees, 
as they were called, in the ascendant as the patriotic deliverers 
of their country. Antiochus Eupator having broken the line of 
the priesthood and banished the next lineal successor from the 
country, gave the office, as we have said, to Jacimus, a most un- 
worthy person, whom the people would not recognize. He held 
the pontificate for three years. At the time of his decease, and 
for a considerable time before, the family of the Maccabees were 
rapidly rising into renown by their heroic efforts to recover the in- 
dependence of the Jewish nation. Being of the priestly stock, 





i In Wars, 1. iii. 1, this sam has been erroneously written 481 by a slight lapsus 


penne, which just exhibits an instance of the careless way in which our author’s 
dates have been transcribed. 
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and of the course of Joiarib, the vacant pontificate was soon after 
conferred upon them, and continued in their family for 1224 
years. ‘The whole of the period therefore under review, from the 
accession of Jacimus, at which time it commenced, to the death of 
Antigonus and the taking of Jerusalem by Herod, was 125} years. 
This accordingly carries us down 502 years from the return of the 
Jews out of Babylon, and 5394 from the death of Josadek. 

The 5th and last period in the history of the priesthood ex- 
tends, according to the 8th quotation, from the first year of the 
reign of Herod the Great to the end of the Jewish polity in the 
second year of Vespasian, and includes the space of 107 years. 
At the beginning of his reign Herod placed the priesthood upon 
an entirely new footing. In all past times this sacred office had 
been regularly transmitted, as far as circumstances would allow, 
from father to son, and always enjoyed for life. But this jealous 
and unhappy monarch, who could suffer no rival nor even seeming 
equal near him, lest they might endanger his precarious power, 
removed out of his way all the members of the Asmonean family 
and raised up men to the pontificate of the very lowest order of 
the priesthood, who thus became his obedient instruments. The 
same rule continued afterwards to be observed by the Romans, 
so that during this 107 years there were 28 high priests in office, 
until, at the destruction of the city and temple, the office, with all 
its ancient associations, perished for ever. 

Having now brought this curious and interesting series of dates 
to a close, we shall, as in the former case, present them ina tabular 
form before the reader, and leave him to judge whether we have 
not successfully attained the object we proposed—a clear and 
complete adjustment of the chronology of this learned and vene- 
rable historian. 


Sacred Series. 


Years 
From Aaron to Zadok inclusive . P e 68 
From Ahimaaz to Josadek ditto ‘ ‘ - 401 
From Jeshua to Onias ditto . a ‘. . 414 
From Jacimus to Antigonus ditto. ° - 1254 


From Herod to 2nd Vespasian ditto . : - 107 


, —_——. 


Compared with Civil Series. 
From the Exode to the Temple . : ~ 592 
Templar period , ‘ : ° ° » 4074 
Captivity . ‘ . . , » dl 
To'2nd Vespasian . . ° , 609 
1659} 


VOL, V.—NO, IX. 
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ON THE SEPARATE STATE. 


Hap we no express declaration in the New Testament of the 
happy condition of the souls of the righteous in the interval 
betwixt death and resurrection, it might nevertheless have been 
inferred from the broad and general consideration of their 
standing. They who in the present world have been quickened 
together with Christ (Eph. ii. 5); who in respect of sin, and of all 
partaining to the old creation, are dead; and who, as new crea- 
tures, possess a life that is hid with Christ in God (Col. iii. 3),— 
might well be relieved of all apprehensions relative to the inter- 
mediate state of departed spirits. For it would seem incredible, 
& priori, either that the functions of their new and divine life 
should ever be suspended, so that they should pass at death into 
unconsciousness, or that the change that then takes place should 
bring them into a position inferior and less desirable than that 
which they occupied in the body. 

It was intended that the hope of the Lord’s return should be 
vividly entertained by each living generation of true believers. 
They were to wait for the Son of God from heaven (1 Thess. i. 10) ; 
and the last words of the last of the inspired writers (with the 
exception of the closing benediction) reiterate the cheering pro- 
mise, ‘ Yea, I come quickly ; to which the ready response is, 
‘Amen, come, Lord Jesus.’ The striking prominence everywhere 
in the New Testament given to this ‘ blessed hope’ is evidence of 
its powerfully influential character both for warning and comfort. 
Christ’s coming to the living is the ever recurring testimony of the 
Spirit ; whilst the departure of the soul to Him is a far less fre- 
quent subject. of allusion, and one incidentally rather than system- 
atically treated of. 

Notwithstanding, however, that present oneness of life with the 
risen Jesus, and an actual place in the heavenlies in Him (Eph. 
ii. 6) appear plainly to involve the conscious felicity of the departed 
spirit ; and that the fulness of revelation hears on the resurrection 
rather than on the separate state; the special comfort is still 
realized of certain passages which clearly and directly refer to the 
latter. ‘To bring these together, accompanied by a few remarks 
and explanations, may not be unacceptable to some of the readers 
of this Journal. , 

The first to be considered is Luke xvi. 19-31. It is of little 
consequence what were the prevailing opinions of the orthodox 
Jews in our Lord’s time on this subject. If they were correct, 
still they would not be required to corroborate or explain a Divine 
revelation ; 
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revelation ; if otherwise, they would be still less worthy of atten- 
tion. In either case the idea should be discarded that the Lord 
designedly framed this description so as to harmonize with the 
popular view of the day. An idea, indeed, that is not admissible 
when it is a question of the words and teaching of inspired truth, 
—of that which is perfect and all complete by itself; not framed 
upon human thoughts, whether Jewish or Gentile, or deriving its 
colouring from them, but, like its Author, light without any dark- 
ness at all. 

In explaining a parabolic discourse an interpreter may err, not 
only by attaching doctrinal value to circumstances that belong 
merely to its imagery or ornaments, but also by classing with the 
latter, features that are really important, if not essential. Now in 
the parable before us there is nothing to forbid the idea that we 
have a true delineation of the state of the dead under the past 
dispensation, when, as appears from many passages of the Old 
Testament, hades was the place to which the spirits of the saved 
and the lost were alike consigned. It appears from this Scripture, 
1, That both good and bad pass at once after death into a state 
of conscious bliss or misery. 2. That angels are employed to 
carry the former to their appointed locality. 3. That though 
separated by a wide chasm from the place of torment for the lost, 
yet the abode of Abraham and his true children was but another 
compartment of the common hades, which would appear from 
many Scriptural allusions (as Deut. xxxii. 22; Job xi. 8; Amos 
ix. 2, &c.) to be in the lower parts of the earth. When the ghost 
of Samuel announced to Saul, ‘to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons 
be with me’ (1 Sam. xxviii. 19), it does not, as Campbell observes,* 
‘imply that their condition would be the same, though each would 
have his place in the receptacle of departed spirits.’ The reader 
may refer, if he pleases, to the Professor’s further remarks on this 
parable, and on the subject of hades generally, and compare them 
with the opposite view of Bishop Pearson, that ‘ there is no cer- 
tainty that the souls of the just, the patriarchs, and the rest of the 
ig of God, were kept in any place below, which was, or may 

e, called the hell: the bosom of Abraham (he continues) might 
well be in the heavens above. . . .the Scriptures nowhere tell us 
that the spirits of just men went unto or did remain in hell,’ &e. 
Most of the ancient Fathers of the Church, however, he states, 
believed that the just were rewarded, as well as the unjust punished, 
bad xGovis or x24’ ddov; nor does the learned Prelate produce any 
direct or conclusive argument for the contrary. If sheol be taken 
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as a general designation for the receptacle of all the dead, there 
appears no reason why, for want of a now equivalent English 
word, the original should not be retained, or else rendered uni- 
formly by hades (as almost everywhere in the LXX.). The con- 
text would be a sufficient indication whether a general or special 
import is to be attached to it. ‘Grave’ expresses too little, and 
‘hell’ (as now understood) too much. To discuss, however, the 
arguments for and against this view would be rather beside the 
object of this paper, in which the present rather than the past state 
of the dead is considered. A remark or two will only be added. 
1. From Ps. xvi. 10 (comp. with Acts ii. 27-31) the natural infer- 
ence appears to be that for the soul in that dispensation to go to 
sheol, was as much the lot of man in general, as for the body to 
see corruption. The words ‘ soul’ and ‘ sheol’ are found toge- 
ther again in the following Psalms, where it would seem but 
reasonable to attach to both the meaning it is certain they have in 
Ps. xvi., viz., Ps. xxx. 3, xlix. 15, Ixxxvi. 13, Ixxxix. 48—* What 
man is he that liveth and shall not see death? shall he deliver his 
soul from the hand of Sheol? 2. The word Rephaim (always 
rendered ‘dead’ or ‘deceased’ in our common version) means the 
shades, or spirits of the departed. 


‘ The shades tremble from beneath, 
The waters, and their inhabitants, 
Sheol is naked before him, 
And Destruction hath no covering.’— 
Job xxvi. 5, 6. (Barnes.) 


‘That is, ‘ the whole universe is under the control of God, and 
trembles before him. Sheol and its shades; the oceans and their 
inhabitants stand in awe before him.’ 

In Ps. Ixxxviii., which abounds in phraseology connected with 
death, we read :— 


* To the dead wilt thou show wonders? 
Shall the rephaim arise (and) praise thee ?’—v. 11. 


Here, again, the rephaim or shades evidently refer to the dead in 
general. In Prov. ii. 18 the wicked are specially intended, as also 
in ch, ix. 18, which also shows that the rephaim dwell in sheol :— 


‘ But he knoweth not that the rephaim (are) there ; 
(And) in the depths of sheol her guests.’ 


The same appears from Isa. xiv. 9. The word thus appears to 
designate generally the spirits of both good and bad, and like 
‘ sheol,’ with which it is found associated, as in the above in- 
stances, to depend upon the context for the precise line of thought 
to be connected with it. 3. The expression ‘ to be gathered to 
one’s 
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one’s people,’ or ‘ to one’s fathers,’ is, as observed by Gesenius 
(Heb. Lex.), ‘ distinguished both from death and burial’ (see 
Gen. xxv. 8; xxxv. 29; xlix. 29, 33; 2 Kings xxii. 20); and it 
is used of all persons indiscriminately (Jud. ii. 10). 4, That 1p 
keber, the common word for sepulchre or grave, occurs no less 
than seventy times, should be remembered by those who would in 
many places attach the same signification to Sixy sheol. Upon 
the whole, then, it is submitted, that the general tendency of Old 
Testament phraseology and allusions appears in favour of that view 
concerning hades, which the parable in Luke xvi. naturally also 
suggests ; and, moreover, that there is on the other hand far less 
to advance in favour of the view that the spirits of the righteous 
went to heaven. 

The ancient belief that their condition is different since the 
death and resurrection of the Lord to what it was before, will be 
easily embraced by those who concur in the above conclusion. 
That the completion of Christ’s redemption work should sensibly 
affect the separate spirits of the saved, is, & priori, not an impro- 
bable supposition. And without there being, as far as the writer 
is aware, any passage that directly asserts it, those texts that 
allude to their present felicity, contrasted with the very different 
state and locality of the wicked, would lead almost necessarily to 
such a conclusion. 

In Rom. x. 7 the ‘ abyss’ is evidently equivalent to hades; and 
one obvious inference from that passage is, that Christ rose once 
and for ever é vexpév,—from the dead in general, from the deep 
whercin all alike were found. 

Phil. ii. 10 relates to a period when the three classes of beings, 
those in heaven, those on earth, and those under the earth, will 
all acknowledge the lordship of Jesus. It is not said that this 
belongs to the present time; nor does it probably relate to the 
ulterior state, when death and hades will merge, so to speak, into 
the lake of fire (Rev. xx. 14). ‘xarax§éwos’ is best explained by 
Theodoret and many eminent modern expositors to denote the 
souls of the departed (over whom Jesus Christ is alike Lord: see 
Rom. xiv. 9).’¢ 

Those who recognize an intermediate dispensation to follow the 
present, and to precede the new heaven and new earth, will have 
no difficulty in referring this passage to it. ‘The age which will 
be ushered in by the second coming of the Lord, the resurrection 
of the faithful dead, and the transformation of the living, will find 
the church of the first-born in heaven, Israel and other Gentile 
nations in the flesh in blessing on the earth, and the departed 
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wicked still awaiting in the depths of hades the period when they shall 
be summoned before the great white Throne to receive the awful 
sentence which will consign them to their terrible and final doom. 

Rey. y. affords the best illustration of the preceding text. It 
manifestly relates to the dispensation above alluded to. The 
glorified church in heaven, represented by the living creatures 
and the throned elders, sings the praises of redemption (v. 9), and 
in verse 10 speaks of Israel thus, ‘ and thou hast made them unto 
our God a kingdom and priests: and they reign on the earth.’ 
In verse 8 it is said, ‘ no one in heaven, nor on the earth, neither 
under the earth® (dmoxatw rzs ys), was able,’ &c.; and in verse 
13, ‘ and every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and on the sea, and all things that are in them, 
heard I saying ; Unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb (be) blessing, and honour, and glory, and dominion, for 
ever and ever.’ 

On the much controverted passage, 1 Pet. iii. 18-20, the view 
taken here is what was long since given by Beza, Bishop Pearson,' 
and others, viz., that Christ by his Spirit preached to the antedi- 
luvians by Noah, whose spirits are now in prison. Not that the 
condemned of other ages are not there too ; but the Apostle seems 
specially to allude to the days of Noah, on account of the paral- 
lelism betwixt them and the present age, and for the purpose of 
the typical instruction connected with the ark, and the rite of 
baptism, which he proceeds to deduce. ‘That is, as the disobedient 
then had their day of grace, and, for despising the long-suffering of 
God, are now in prison awaiting the final judgment ; whilst Noah 
and his family were saved by water : so the present is also a time 
of long-suffering to all, and in which true believers are saved by 
baptism, or, as the Apostle explains, by that which baptism 
typifies, the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

We might almost fancy we had a fragment of A®schylus’ before 
us in that striking expression of Peter, cepais Zopov raptapwoas 





4 Tregelles’s Book of Revelation from Ancient Authorities.—BAcstTER. 

© Many of the old expositors understood Eph. iv. 9, of Hades But rijs ys is 
better taken with Bloomfield, Pearson, and others, as a genitive of explanation. 
Christ's descent to earth, and his incarnation on earth, terminating with his descent 
into the grave; is what is signified. ‘He also descended into the lower parts, 
(namely) of the earth.’ 

! Dr. Bloomfield (Gr. Test.), after quoting and approving Bishop Horsley’s ex- 
position of this Scripture, cites Bishop Pearson as agreeing with it, which is an 
error. 
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magédwxev x. T.d., ‘having thrust (them) down to Tartarus delivered 
(them) to chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.’ (2 
Pet. ii. 4.) These fallen angels mentioned also by Jude (6), it 
may be remarked by the way, should not be confounded with 
Satan and his angels, who are not yet chained in darkness as these 
are. ‘lhey are manifestly a particular class by themselves. ‘The 
legion of demons mentioned in the Gospels, dreaded being sent 
into the abyss (cis ray aBueov). (Luke viii. 31.) From the 
same abyss issue the vast swarm of evil spirits, the mystic 
locusts, the symbolic description of which is given in Rev. ix., and 
the beast, the last great enemy of Christ and His people, ascends 
from the same place (Rev. xi. 7; xvii. 8) in which Satan himself 
is to be shut up for a thousand years (xx. 3). 

Rev. xx. 12-15, carries us to the final consummation. The sea, 
death, and hades, as it were personified, like three jailors, deliver 
up their prisoners. All that is conveyed is, that those who have 
met their death in the sea, and who through death (of whatever 
kind) have gone to hades, will be re-united to bodies, and be 
judged. After which, ‘death, which consists in the separation of 
the soul from the body, and the state of souls intervening between 
death and judgment, shall be no more.’ The second death, or 
the lake of fire, will thenceforth be the everlasting lot of those who 
have died in their sins and unbelief (xxi. 8), and whose names are 
not found in the book of life. 

After the above rapid glance at the ‘under world,’ which it is 
maintained was of old the common abode of all separate spirits, 
but, since the great work of the Saviour, alone the prison of the 
wicked, we may turn to the more pleasing part of the subject, 
the place and state of those who now depart in the saving faith of 
Jesus. The place we may gather, in the first instance, from Luke 
xxiii. 43, to be paradise. ‘The astonishing faith of the robber who 
recognized in Him who was crucified at his side, the dignity of 
the Lord and King of Israel, and said, ‘ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest in thy kingdom,’ was met by the riches of His grace 
who went even beyond the prayer of the petition and said, ‘ Veril 
I say unto thee, ‘l'o-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ We 
could linger with delight upon this most precious illustration of 
free grace—upon the transcendent virtue of that wondrous Cross 
by which not merely this poor helpless sinner was saved without 








h See ch. vi. 8, where hades follows close upon death. An intimation it would 
seem that they who thus perish are finally lost. 
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the co-operation of works or ordinances; which, if out of the 
question in any instance, were in the uttermost sense impossible in 
this one; upon the marvellous blending of weakness and power in 
the Divine Sufferer, who, whilst dying the most ignominious and 
accursed of all deaths, could extend forgiveness, and open the gates 
of the kingdom, to one of the worst of mankind; upon the deep 
malignity and horrible nature of sin, not to be pardoned on any 
other consideration than the shedding of the blood of the eternal 
and incarnate Son of God; and upon that inconceivable love in 
God the Father, who spared not His only begotten Son, but gave 
Him up, that ‘ whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ Upon things such as these might we linger, 
and, familiar as they may be, they should never weary. With 
relish uncloyed by oft past enjoyment, with admiration unabated 
by frequency of contemplation, with ardour undiminished by re- 
peated experiences, we should ever dwell on the stupendous theme 
of a crucified Saviour. A stumbling-block, as of old, unto the 
self-righteous, and foolishness to the wise of this world, but the 
— of God, and the wisdom of God, to the called of all nations. 

ut confining ourselves for the present purpose to the Lord’s words 
to the repentant malefactor, we inquire, Was the promise a special 
one made to him? Was his to be an exception to the general 
lot of other saved persons, like that of Enoch and Elijah (and 
perhaps Moses), in the past dispensations ? ‘This is possible, but 
it is more probable that this man’s entrance into paradise that 
day marked the beginning of a new era in respect to the place and 
state of the saved dead—that what was his lot henceforth became 
that of all justified persons after death. This view seems both to 
put greater honour on the Lord’s work, and to agree well with 
the impression received from the other passages that remain to 
be produced. 

Paradise can by no means be identical, as many have thought, 
with the compartment in hades assigned to the righteous. If it 
be, as Campbell says, ‘another name for what is, in the parable, 
called Abraham’s bosom,’ then would the prayer of the robber 
have been far less wonderfully answered than on the view that he 
was promised something much beyond the heretofore lot of the 
departed. 

To share with the righteous the bliss of Abraham’s bosom 
would indeed have been a great thing, but the desire of faith that 
even at such an hour could anticipate the future glories of the 
kingdom, and recognize the verity of the triple inscription on the 
cross of Jesus, it is likely would be rlinencme by something more 
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which paradise is subsequently mentioned in the New Testament, 
can it be supposed to have any connection with hades, and that 
there is more than one paradise is a gratuitous supposition. 

The Lord Jesus unquestionably went on the day of his death to 
hades, or the ‘hell’ of the Creed. But in respect of His divine 
nature He was, and always is, every where. We can believe the 
fact ‘though we cannot explain in what manner the pardoned 
= was on the same day not only in paradise, but there with 

hrist. 

Let us pass on to the only two other places where paradise ‘is 
alluded to. 

2 Cor. xii. 1-4.—The third heaven, according to the general 
and doubtless correct view, is the heaven properly so called—the 
abode of God and the angels; the other two being the region of 
the clouds and atmosphere, and the sidereal, or place of the stars. 
That the Apostle is speaking of two distinct visions, and therefore 
that paradise and heaven are not strictly the same, is sufficiently 
evident, as Campbell observes,—1. From the use of the plural 
‘visions and revelations’ (v. 1, 7). 2. From the wording of the 
narrative, the Apostle passing in v. 3 to a distinct transaction, 
introduced by ‘and.’ 3. From the repetition of his doubts (v. 2, 3), 
which would have been not only superfluous but improper, if he 
had been speaking only of one event ; but necessary on the sup- 
position of two being in question. 4. From the unexampled 
tautology involved in the relation, if only one revelation be meant. 
To which he adds ‘the opinion of all Christian antiquity, Origen 
alone excepted,’ which, he observes, ‘in a question of philology, 
is not without its weight.’ But when the learned Professor goes 
on to say that in the word épxaZw, there is nothing that answers to 
‘caught up’ in our version, but that the word is expressive more 
of the suddenness of the event, and of his own passiveness, than 
of the direction of the motion, he seems to overlook that the con- 
text quite bears out the common version: apmayévra — Ews teitov 
odeavod is surely correctly rendered ‘ caught up to the third heaven,’ 
and *prayn eis tov wapaderoov coming immediately after, it can 
scarcely be doubted is rightly given by ‘he was caught up into 
paradise.’ (Compare 1 Thess. 1v.17; Rev. xii. 5.) At all events 
the idea of a descent will hardly be suggested by the word in such 
aconnection. It may be conjectured that paradise is a particular 
region in heaven ; and the Apostle’s words, ‘ whether in the body, 
or out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth,’ are interesting, 
as proving (if proof were wanted) that the soul may have percep- 
tion when out of the body, and, independently of it, enjoy both 
sights and sounds of happiness. Of the nature of these in the 
present instance we know nothing, since it was not permitted 
the 
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the Apostle to divulge them. They are called ajpnra pnuara, in- 
effable words.* 

Rev. ii. 7.—*‘ To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life which is in the paradise of God.’ This relates, like all 
the promises to the seven churches, to the resurrection state. It 
is called the paradise of God, as marking its unearthly character, 
perhaps in contrast with the garden in Eden. What we know 
then of paradise is,—1. That the soul of the penitent robber was 
there with Jesus after death (and, by probable inference, the souls 
of all the saved, as above remarked, are there also). 2. That 
Paul was taken there alive, but whether in a disembodied state or 
not is uncertain. 3. ‘That it will be one of the future spheres of 
bliss to the people of God in the resurrection. 

No use is made in this paper of the visions of heaven in the 
Apocalypse, as it would seem that the redeemed were beheld by 
John there, not in the separate state, but as they will be after the 
resurrection. The representation of their final state was pictured 
to him; and, seeing heaven, he saw in vision the saints anticipa- 
tively there too. Only in two places does he make mention of 
disembodied spirits (in xx. 4); where their locality is not specified 
the souls of martyrs alone appear to be meant; although, as it 
has been remarked, by regarding this section of the redeemed as 
a representative body (just as the seven churches represent all 
churches), what is said of them may be understood as true of all 
Christians. 

When the fifth seal was opened (vi. 9-11), John beheld the 
souls of the martyrs (more particularly perhaps those who died for 
the truth in the period before mentioned in the chapter) under 
the altar (7. e. the golden altar of incense) in heaven. This altar 
in the tabernacle was the place of the priestly ministrations of 
Aaron and his sons. In heaven it is the place of the present in- 
tercession of Christ (viii. 3), with whom his people also will here- 
after minister, when, in their risen state, they shall enter upon the 
full functions of their priestly office. The sphere in which these 
souls were seen was therefore heaven, whether the precise spot 
here indicated at the foot of the altar be understood as their per- 
manent locality whilst disembodied, or whether they may at times 
be there and at times in paradise. And whatever special dis- 
tinction may be inferred from this Scripture to belong to the souls 
of martyrs, it affords of itself a good ground to conclude that those 
of the righteous generally are at any rate somewhere in heaven, 
The loud ery of the souls that John saw for divine retribution for 
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their blood on those that dwelt on the earth, evidences their dis- 
association from all merely human sympathies. They only give 
expression to feelings that are identical with God’s thoughts, and 
in unison with the unbending requirements of his justice and holi- 
ness. ‘Their position is one of rest and expectation, until others of 
their fellow servants and brethren that are about to be killed, as 
they had been, shall be completed. ‘The white robe bestowed on 
each of them has been understood as the symbol of triumph or 
victory. 

The entrance of the redeemed into their final and complete 
state of happiness is alluded to in Rev. xiv. 13: ‘ Blessed [are] 
the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; for their works do 
follow them.’ oi d@o$vyjoxovres means, as it has been observed, 
‘the dead in an abstract and collective sense, as denoting a whole 
class.’ Each individual believer rests from his labours when he 
dies ; but the whole body of the faithful dead are here spoken of 
as partaking of their consummated felicity. They are therefore 
emphatically pronounced blessed from henceforth. See the fol- 
lowing verse: ‘ And I saw, and behold a white cloud,’ &c. 

Stephen seems not only to have been the first martyr, but also 
the first of the faithful who died since the completion of Christ’s 
work, His dying words evince a clear knowledge of the felicity 
that awaited him immediately on his departure: ‘And they 
stoned Stephen, calling upon [Jesus], and saying, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit!’ (Acts viii. 59.) He knew that his spirit would 
go to the glorified Son of Man whom he had just beheld standing 
on the right hand of God. Such was his anticipation. And it 
confirms the inference that was drawn from Luke xxiii., that 
Paradise is now the place for all who, like the penitent robber 
and Stephen, fall asleep in the faith of Jesus. Kor can we fail 
to be struck by the contrast of this cheering prospect with the 
anticipations of those in previous ages, of whom it is written that, 
‘through fear of death,’ they were ‘all their lifetime subject to 
bondage’ (Heb. ii. 15). There is indeed a vast difference between 
the general belief then entertained, that while the dust returns to 
the earth as it was, the spirit returns unto God who gave it 
(Eccles, xii. 7),™ and the vivid faith, grounded on clear and precise 

revelations, 





m With this passage may be compared the other, ch. iii. 21, which with Rosen- 
miiller should be regarded as parenthetical : q. d. very few know this. It is a rare 
knowledge undiscoverable by sense, and imparted alone by divine revelation, As 
to themselves, and in so far as natural perceptions can judge, ‘man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast.’ Perhaps no stress is to be laid on the words, ‘ that 
goeth upward,’ as if indicative of locality ; for as ‘that goeth downward,’ spoken 
of the beast must mean simply perishing ; so by the opposite may be conveyed the 
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revelations, that now sustains the Christian’s heart, and disarms 
death of its chiefest terrors. 

2 Cor. v. 1-9 contains a direct allusion to the separate state: 
‘If the earthly house of our tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God,’ etc., 7. e. a resurrection, and heavenly, and 
eternal body. Our earnest desire, the Apostle goes on to say, 
is to be clothed upon (émevdiexe4a:) with our house which is from 
(or, of ) heaven: 7. ¢., our heavenly house (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 47: 
‘The second man, the Lord, [is] from heaven,’ 7. e., heavenly). 
‘Tf, indeed, also being clothed,’ or, ‘although being now clothed’ 
(7. e. with a body, though a perishing one), ‘ we shall not be found 
naked,’ 7. e. without a body ; being amongst those alive at the 
second advent (see 1 Cor. xv. 51"). For in respect of the general 
hope of the Church, those belonging to it could always say, ‘ We 
which are alive, [and] remain unto the coming of the Lord’ 
(1 Thess. iv.15). Our wish, then, is not to get rid of the present 
burden of our state by being unclothed (or dying), but by being 
clothed upon, ¢. e., invested at once without tasting death, with 
our resurrection body. Yet, though our main desire be as above 
stated, nevertheless we are confident, under any circumstances, 
since, ‘ whilst we are present in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord’ (v. 6). Nay, we are even ‘willing rather to be absent 
from the body (7. e., in the separate state), and to be present with 
the Lord’ (v. 8). ‘Therefore we are ambitious (PiArotimodpuese) 
that, whether present or absent, we may be well-pleasing (edapecros) 
to him’ (v.9). For the separate spirit will be conscious of the 
measure in which, in this life, the person has been approved of 
God. 

The above Scripture thus conveys:—1. The chief and special 
object of aspiration—life in the resurrection body. 2. A readi- 
ness to depart; nay, even a preference of absence from the body, 
seeing it involves presence with the Lord, howbeit our natural feel- 
ing is repugnant to being unclothed. Here, then, we have another 
decisive evidence of the happiness and the place of the disembodied 
spirit. The life of faith is terminated, and the immediate pre- 





notion of continued existence and preservation. All the ancient, and many modern 
interpreters after Luther, render this verse, ‘who knoweth the spirit of man 
whether it goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast whether it goeth downward,’ 
&c. But although this is pone grammatically admissible, the common version 
deserves the preference: and thus also Aben Ezra and Rosenmiiller render. 

» Professor Scholefield renders this verse ‘Since being clothed (with it) literally 
having put it on,’ &c, Similarly Bloomfield, ‘ Since being so clothed (i. e. having 
put on'this dress) we shall not be found naked,’ 7. e. destitute of a body (whatever 
may become of our earthly one). The only objection to this is, that évdvcac@u is 
thus made equivalent to érevdtcag0a. The occurrence of the other verb éxdvcac0a, 
however, gives the impression that each proposition has a distinct force. 
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sence of the Lord is enjoyed, and it only remains for the resur- 
rection to consummate our bliss. 

The next passage that is to be cited is Philip. i. 21-24: ‘ For 
to me to live is Christ (7. e., I live only for him and his work. 
Comp. v. 20), and to die is gain.’ But whether this living in the 
flesh be worth my while (or ‘ profitable for me,’ Beza), or what 
I shall choose, I know not.° But I am in a strait betwixt two 
(or I am held in suspense between these two), having the desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better. But to 
abide in the flesh is more needful for your sakes.’ 

Here the Apostle uses stronger language than in 2 Cor. y. with 
reference to the superiority of the disembodied state, for it is 
measured rather by comparison with the ills and disadvantages of 
the present, than with the perfection of the resurrection life. 
Release from toil and sorrow, and the desire to be with Christ, 
have doubtless led many besides himself to wish to depart ; while 
other considerations have reconciled them, as in his instance, to a 
longer sojourn below. With so little to gratify our curiosity about 
details, yet the above passages are full of comfort, as furnishing 
decided proof of the Christian’s happiness after death. One other 
remains to be produced. 

1 Thess. iv. 13-18. To sleep is a frequent and familiar expres- 
sion in Scripture, as signifying to die. Believers are spoken of as 
those who are ‘fallen asleep in Christ’ (1 Cor. xv. 18). The 
Lord said, ‘ our friend Lazarus sleepeth’ (John xi. 11.), &c. This 
figure, when employed with reference to the departure of the child 
of God, is linked with peculiarly peaceful and tranquillizing asso- 
ciations. Viewed with relation to this world—its activities, its 
toils, its pains—death is to him but a sweet sleep. To the eye of 
sense he falls asleep: it may be like Stephen, in the agonies of 
a violent death, or, like Lazarus, on a pillow smoothed down by 
the tender hands of affectionate relatives ; whilst faith, resting on 
bright and cheering revelations, can follow the happy spirit to 
regions of bliss, where Jesus is ready to receive it.? 


The 








© The writer has adopted, though not without some hesitation, Professor Schole- 
field's rendering of this somewhat embarrassing passage, ‘Hints for an improved 
translation of the New Testament.’ Diodati is to the same effect’: ‘Or io non 
so se ’l vivere in carne m’ @ vantaggio, ne cid ch’ io debbo eleggere.’? So also 
Ostervald. 

P The heathen also spoke of death as sleep; but with whata different association! 
Witness the beautiful and plaintive lines of Moschus, Idyll. iii, :— 


The meanest herb we trample in the field, 
Or in the garden nurture, when its leaf 
At winter's touch is blasted, and its place 
Forgotten, soon its vernal bud renews, 


And 
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The Thessalonians appear to have been in some doubt and 
anxiety respecting the prospects of their departed brethren: the 
cause and exact nature of which does not appear. The Apostle 
tells them that there was no ground for solicitude. They might 
sorrow, indeed, for them, but with tempered sorrow ; not as ‘ others 
which have no hope.’ ‘For if (i. e., since) we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also which sleep, through Jesus 
will God bring with him.’ That is, he will raise them up, and 
bring them along with Him (i. e., Jesus) into heaven (as Dr. 
Bloomfield explains, and as Ostervald also renders: ‘ Dieu ra- 
menera par Jésus ceux qui seront morts, afin qu’ils soient avec lui’). 
He proceeds to say that those living at the second advent ‘ would 
not anticipate the dead in being received up into heaven; that 
the voice of the Archangel and the trump of God would first 
awaken the dead in Christ, and then they and the living would 
be caught up together, to meet the Lord in the air. For a brief 
moment, it might seem, the spectacle will be presented of all the 
redeemed standing on the earth in glorified bodies, previous to 
being translated above. It has been already remarked that the 
hope of the faithful is Christ’s coming. 

It nowhere, perhaps, appears more manifestly than in this pas- 
sage (see especially y. 17). The Thessalonians are exhorted to 
‘comfort one another with these words ;’ in the which, however, 
beyond the repeated mention of ‘ them which sleep,’ and once ‘ the 
dead in Christ,’ we have less information than may be gleaned 
from other texts respecting the place and condition of the departed. 
So real and effectual is the consolation derived from ‘that blessed 
hope,’ when realized by the soul in freshness and power. 

Allusion to separate spirits is found also in Heb. xii. 23. ‘ But 
ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to myriads of angels—a general 
assembly ;4 and to the church of the first-born ones, enrolled in 





And from short slumber wakes to life again. 
Man wakes no more! Man, valiant, glorious, wise, 
When death once chills him, sinks in sleep profound, 
A long, unconscious, never-ending sleep. GISBORNE. 
What a refreshing contrast is presented in the words, ‘ our friend Lazarus sleepeth ; 
but I go that I may awake him out of sleep ;’ and the mournful, despairing lament, 
‘Onndre mpata, édvwpes, dvdxoot év x8or) Koldg 
Eddoues eb waiAa paxpdy arépyova viypetov Uxvoy. 
Job (xiv. 12) says, ‘ man lieth down and riseth not: till the heavens be no more, 
(i, e. never ; comp. Ps. 1xxxix. 36, 37), they shall not awake, nor be raised out of 
their sleep.’ Nothing however is here in question about an intermediate state, or 
the resurrection. The statement simply is, man can never re-appear in this state 
of existence, or spring up as a sprout from a fallen tree. See Barnes’s Comment. 
4 This pointing, by which ravnydpe refers to pupidow &yyéAwy, is required, as 
many have shown, by the structure of the whole portion, and is adopted by the best 
critics. So Chrysostom, Theophyl. and Pesch. Syr. 
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heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and ¢o the spirits of just men 
perfected, &c. The church of the first-born is so called with 
relation to the other redeemed ones, converted during the mil- 
lennial age, after the first resurrection and translation to heaven 
of the former. The whole context plainly relates to the final or 
resurrection state; yet to faith these things are, so to speak, 
present. The just are spoken of as perfected, which can only be 
said of them in the consummation of glory and happiness in the 
resurrection (comp. xi. 40). ‘Their spirits are pens mentioned 
because the noblest and undying part of them. ‘The spirits of 
the just,’ we might gather from this place, must be even now in 
bliss ; but when it is said ‘the spirits of the just perfected, we 
have them presented to us in a higher than a disembodied state. 

Some faint support for the notion that the separate spirit bears 
a certain resemblance to the person living, may perhaps be ob- 
tained from certain passages, as Mark vi. 49; Luke xxiv. 37-39 ; 
Rey. vi. 9-11, xx. 4; 1 Sam. xxviii. 14; Luke xvi. 23. But they 
are far from conclusive. 

In conclusion, we may observe that nowhere is the association 
of glory attached to the separate state, but rather that of a tranquil 
rest and enjoyment of Christ’s presence, with freedom from all 
sin and sorrow. The departed just doubtless await with happy 
anticipation the period for their being clothed with their heavenly 
house, and enjoy communion with each other as well as with the 
Lord. Whether they have any knowledge of what is going on in 
the world cannot either be positively affirmed or detied. 

Heb. xii. 1 cannot bear upon this question, for the persons 
there mentioned may be called ‘ witnesses,’ with reference to God 
and His truth. Or if there is, according to some, an agonistic 
allusion, and the cloud of witnesses are represented as spectators 
of the exertions of those whom the Apostle is addressing, this can 
only be imagery, not reality, for those who look on are Ms guertsnr 
as compassing us about (meoixcinevoy Huiv véQos), as though around 
us, and not contemplating us from above. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 
By Karu F. Ker, Ph.D., D.D., 


Professor of Exegesis and Oriental Languages in the University of Dorpat. 


Part II. 
§ III. The Date of the Book of Joshua. 


Tue critics differ, by at least one thousand years, in their views 
of the time when the book of Joshua was composed. Some date 
it in the times of the captivity, or even later; others maintain it 
was written by Joshua himself or one of his contemporaries. See 
the various opinions collected in Carpzov’s Introd. ad Libros 
Biblicos, i. 150 seq., and in Kénig’s Alttest. Studien, i. 133 seq. 

I. The opinion of Masius, Spinoza, Le Clerc, and Hasse, that 
it was composed after the exile, has indeed been again recently 
advocated by Maurer, but it is now abandoned even by De Wette. 
According to the newest phase of neological criticism, it was pro- 
duced along with Deuteronomy, a short time before the exile, 
either in the days of Josiah,* or during the latter half of Manas- 
seh’s reign.» ‘The grounds for this opinion stand or fall with the 
hypothesis that our book was originally one with the Pentateuch, 
which we have disproved in § II. The other reasons alleged are 
stated very confusedly in the latest edition of De Wette’s Hinlei- 
tung in das Alte Testament. 'The mythological and Levitical spirit 
of the book and its etymologies® can be urged as critical indica- 
tions of its age only through the blindness arising from perverted 
doctrine. The same may be said in respect to Joshua’s curse 
against the rebuilding of Jericho, and its fulfilment under Ahab 
(ch. vi. 26, comp. 1 Kings xvi. 34), which the rationalistic doc- 
trine perverts into a vaticinium post eventum, in order to base 
upon it uncritical conclusions: see my Comment. on ch. vi. 26. 
With much better right have Michaelis (on Josh. vi. 26), Eich- 
horn,’ Herbst,* Wette,* and Konig? concluded that our book must 





* Lengerke’s Kenaan, i. exxv. seq. 

b Ewald’s Geschichte des Volks Israel, i. 146, 160 seq. 

© Maurer, Comment., p, xix.; De Wette, Einleitung, § 166. 

4 Kinleitung, iii, 396, ° Hinl. ii 91. inl, 93, 8 Alttest, Stud. 70. 
have 
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have been written before Ahab’s time, since it makes no mention 
of the execution of this curse, which then took place against 
Hiel ; yet this inference has only small force as an argumentum e 
silentio. On the name Jerusalem (x. 1; xviii. 28), and the dis- 
tinction between the mountains of Judah and Israel (xi. 16 and 
21), even De Wette" ventures no longer to lay weight, now that 
Kénig' and Hiivernick* have conclusively shown how the distinc- 
tion between Israel and Judah began to be made as early as the 
days of Moses ; whilst others had long ago remarked that there is 
no historical ground for assuming that the name Jerusalem was 
first given by David to the city of the Jebusites. Also the argu- 
ment drawn by Maurer from later usage of speech has been 
roperly dropped by De Wette, although he ‘still adduces, in 
R1F0, some indications of a later usage ; which, however, he does 
not urge further, for the prudent reason that the total absence of 
sure traces of a later or Chaldaizing usage furnishes a significant 
argument against so late a date (see more below). ‘There remain 
for De Wette only the passages xvi. 10 (the Canaanites in Gezer, 
as in Judges i. 29; comp. 1 Kings ix. 16), xiii. 30 (Jair’s sixty 
cities, as in 1 Kings iv. 13; differently in Judges x. 4), and x. 
13 (the book of Jasher, the mention of which is assumed to point 
out a time later than David). But the fact that the wn pp, 
* Book of Jasher,’ from which the author has made a short poetic 
extract (x. 12-15) on Joshua’s victory at Gibeon, contained also 
(2 Sam. i. 18) David’s elegy on Saul and Jonathan, by no means 
proves that work to have been composed in or after David's 
time. It may well have been a collection of songs in praise of 
theocratic heroes, which began to be made in the days of Joshua ; 
and the mention of it, therefore, speaks as little against the com- 
position of the book by Joshua, as the mention of ‘the book of 
the wars of the Lord’ in Num. xxi. 14, does against the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch by Moses. Then the noticing of Jair’s 
sixty towns (xiii. 30, comp. with 1 Kings iv. 13) furnishes no in- 
telligible proof of the late date of this book ; for the fact that, 
in the time of the Judges, thirty sons of a later Jair are named as 
possessors of thirty of these Jair cities (Judges x. 40), by whom 
the ancient name of these places gained fresh significance, can in 
no respect speak against the accuracy of the statement in our 
book, or prove it to be of later date. 
Finally, the book must have existed as early, at least, as the 
age of David, as appears from the statement (xvi. 10, comp. with 
1 Kings ix. 16), that the Ephraimites ‘drave not out the Ca- 





h Einleitung, § 169. iP, 85. © Einleitung, ii, 51. 
™ Comp. Hengstenberg’s Beitriige, iii, 223, , 
VOL. V.—NO, IX. ii naanites 
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naanites that dwelt in Gezer, but the Canaanites dwell among the 
Ephraimites unto thisday.’ Now Pharaoh burnt the city of Gezer, 
slew the Canaanites in it, and then gave the place as a present to 
his daughter whom Solomon married in the first years of his reign ; 
hence the destruction of the Canaanites out of Gezer cannot be 
dated later than the beginning of Solomon’s reign, and the above 
statement of our book must have been made not later than towards 
the close of David’s reign. A still earlier time is indicated by the 
words in xv. 63: ‘ As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, the children of Judah could not drive them out; but the 
Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto 
this day.” New David took Jerusalem from the Jebusites, and 
destroyed that people, at the very commencement of his reign over 
all the tribes, which lasted thirty-three years in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
v. 6-9, comp. with ver. 5). Our passage cannot be referred to the 
few Jebusites whom David did not put to death, and who conse- 
quently after the capture of their stronghold continued still to 
dwell in Jerusalem (2 Sam. xxiv. 18, &e.), for our author de- 
clares ‘the children of Judah could not drive them out.’ It is 
admitted even by Lengerke,® ‘that these words plainly come 
from an historian of the time before David ; for David certainly 
could have driven out and destroyed the Jebusites had he chosen.’® 

We are led still further back to the reign of Saul by ch. ix. 27: 
‘And Joshua made the Gibeonites that day hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the congregation and for the altar of the Lord, 
even unto this day, in the place which he should choose.’ According 
to these last words, not only was the place for the temple not 
decided in our author’s time, which decision, however, according 
to 2 Sam. xxiv. 18, seqg., 1 Chron. xxi. 18, seg., and xxii. 1, took 
place under David,? but also the Gibeonites still served the altar ; 
the covenant made with them by Joshua and the elders of Israel 
remained still inviolate. Consequently these words were written 
before Saul’s massacre of them (2 Sam. xxi.), for which the sur- 
vivors had permission from David to take vengeance on Saul’s 
family. 

A date prior to David is indicated also by the notices of our 
book respecting the Phenicians. In xi. 8, and xix. 28, Sidon is 
represented by the predicate ‘great’ as the metropolis of the 
Phoenicians, and as more powerful than Tyre ; which was no longer 





» Kenaan, i. 658. 

° Even J. S. Vater (Comm. ii. d. Pent. iii. p. 570) escapes from this inference, 
already drawn by Jahn (Einleit. ii. 1. 165), only by means of the wholly untenable 
supposition, that ‘ the piece in xv. 20-63 is a distinct fragment, one of the older 
sources from which our book is derived.’ Comp. also Bertholdt (Linleit. iii. p. 865) 
and B. Welte in Herbst’s Linleit. ii. p. 95. 

P Compare my work, Der Tempel Sulomo’s, p. 24. 
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the case in David’s time, for Tyre had then quite obscured the 
glory of Sidon. Moreover, the inhabitants of these two cities 
are reckoned in xiii. 4-6, among the Canaanites who are still to 
be destroyed by the Israelites ; David, on the contrary, stood in 
the most friendly relations to Tyrus (2 Sam. v. 11; 1 Kings v. 
15; 1 Chron. xiv. 1), and although he subdued all the enemies 
of Israel, he never thought of warring against the Tyrians, and 
subjugating or destroying them. A writer living under David, 
or still later, could not have recorded this hostile attitude of the 
Israelites towards Tyre and-Sidon, without any explanation or 
limitation.2 

With this date prior to David agrees, finally, the fact, that the 
singer of the words in Ps. i. 2, had before his eyes God’s charge to 
Joshua (i. 8), that he should meditate day and night in the law of 
the Lord. For even if the Davidie origin of this Psalm cannot be 
positively proved, yet the reasons which Ewald, Hitzig, Vaihinger, 
and others urge in proof of a later origin are devoid of force ; and 
the psalm contains nothing at all which requires us to date it 
posterior to David. 





The 


4 Comp. Konig’s Alttest. Studien, p. 74; Welte in Herbst’s Einleit. ii. 1. p. 95 
and Scholz’s Finl. ii, 249. 

* Konig (pp. 72-80) brings forward several other marks of the early composition 
of our book, but I cannot attach decisive importance to them, I infer nothing for 
the date of Joshua from the differences between it and Chronicles, in the names of 
the cities of the Simeonites and of the Priests and Levites. For even if, according 
to 1 Chron. iv. 31, the tribe of Simeon could have possessed the before-mentioned 
cities (named also in Josh. xix. 2-6) only down to David’s reign, and also if the 
varying names of the Levitical cities in the Chronicles were either of later origin 
or denoted other cities assigned to the Levites at a later period, yet the author of 
our book was under no necessity to mention these changes, even supposing he knew 
them, for his object was only to give the history of the state of things in Joshua’s 
time. In the same way I account for our author’s not naming Nob among the 
cities of the priests, to which it certainly belonged in Saul’s days (1 Sam. xxii. 19; 
comp. xxi. 1-9); for neither is it named in the list of such cities in 1 Chron. vi. 39, 
&c. The absence of Bethlehem among the cities of Judah does not show that it 
was not in existence or else very insignificant in Joshua’s time, but is owing to a 
defect in the Masoretic text between xv. 59, and 60, where the names of several cities 
are missing. See my Comment in the note on xv. 59. Ké6nig (p. 80) is in error 
when he maintains that our author makes no mention of Jericho after it was 
burnt, not even among the cities allotted to the tribes; for Jericho stands at the 
top of the list of the cities of Benjamin (xviii. 21); comp. also xviii. 12; xx. 8 
Also the non-occurrence of the expression, ‘ from Dan to Beersheba,’ is improperly 
urged by Konig (p. 79); for it proves nothing, since the contents of our book gave 
no occasion for its use, not even in xi. 17 and xii. 7. This expression is never 
employed to denote simply the whole length of the land from north to south, but 
only as descriptive of the whole nation in its extension over the whole land, from the 
most northerly to the most southerly city, and only in these forms— all Israel,’ 
* the whole congregation,’ or ‘all Israel and Judah,’ from Dan to Beersheba; comp. 
Judg. xx. 1; 1 Sam, iii. 20; 2 Sam, iii. 10; xvii. 11; xxiv. 2, 15; 1 Kings iv. 25; 
1 Chron. xxii. 2; 2 Chron. xxx. 5). Further, the mention (xiii, 3; comp. Deut. 
ii. 23) of the Avites, that very ancient people, whom the Philistines subducd, but 
H 2 who 
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The result thus obtained from the historical notices of this book 
is further confirmed by its language. Maurer* has indeed ad- 
duced the orthography and language among the proofs of a very 
late date; but he has not established, by a single example, his 
assertion about the orthography; nor was it possible, for the 
ample collection of cameaies by Kénigt demonstrates that the 
so-called scriptio defectiva prevails over the scriptio plena as com- 
pletely as in any of the most ancient books of the Old Testament. 
And as for the words and forms of words which he has" cited 
as unquestionable signs of the later period, even De Wette* lays 
no stress on them, after Hiivernick’ and Kénig* have set most of 
them aside. The only word that can with some show of right be 
considered of later use is p°p>3, ‘riches,’ in ch. xxii. 8, which occurs 
again only in 2 Chron. i. 11, 12; Eccles. v. 18, vi. 2; but is very 
common in Aramean. However, this is no sure proof that the 
word belongs only to the later Hebrew. Still less can this be 
maintained respecting ‘way, ‘old corn,’ found only in Josh. v. 11, 
12. Other proofs that have been produced, so far as they possess 
any force at all, show rather the contrary. The word bysivn be- 
longs to the ancient Hebrew ; and the meaning, to be prosperous, 
which it is said to have in ch. i. 7, 8, is entirely fanciful. The 
phrase ‘on the west side of the Jordan’ in ch. v. 1, ix. 1, xii. 7, 
and ‘on this west side of the Jordan’ in ch. xxii. 7, belongs not 
to the age of the captivity, but to that of Moses, since this usage, 
which distinguishes the subjective position of the speaker from the 
objective fixed geographical designation, can be explained only 
rom the period when the Israelites had as yet gained no firm 
footing on this side of the Jordan. The form npnint (xxiii. 15) 
for pany is the original regular mode, for nix became nx at a 
later time,” and ‘ may be regarded as an ancient form, rather 
than as an archaism among later writers.’* Also the use of 
*mix for ‘my (xiv. 12) is found already in 2 Sam. xxiv. 24; and 
the change in our passage is owing to the occurrence, shortly 
before, of *nix three times as accusative (xiv. 7, 10, 11); so this 
form came readily into the mouth of Caleb in continuing his 
speech. Not this single occurrence, but the regular change of 





who are named no more afterwards, proves nothing for the date, but only for the 
historic truthfulness of our book. Finally, it does not follow also from Judg. i. 18 
that the book of Joshua was written before the capture (as there recorded) of the 
Philistine cities, Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron. 

* Comment, p, xix. t P, 122 seq. « P. xviii. 

* Einl. § 170. Y Einleit. i. 1. 198. = P, 113. 

* Comp. Hengstenberg, Beitriige, iii, 313, and my Comment. on 1 Kings v. 4. 

> Ewald’s Lehrbuch, § 264. © Hivernick’s Einleit, i. 1. 198. 

4 Konig, p. 116, 
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the two forms, is a proof of a later usage.® Further, the use of 
.the article for the relative pronoun (x. 24) is found, according to 
the Masora, in the most ancient writings (Gen. xviii. 21; xxi. 3; 
xlvi. 27; Judg. xiii. 8 et al.) ; and it could, in Ewald’s opinion,* 
be always so changed, since it is itself essentially an adjective 
ronoun, so that there is no need whatever to explain away the 
instances in question by rejecting the points and regarding the 
forms as participles.é Still less is a late date established by what 
Maurer, after Gesenius and Ewald, has shown respecting the 
placing of the numeral after the thing numbered in ch. xii. 24, 
xv. 386 et al., and the repeated neglect of the outward forms, 
especially in the use of the pronouns (i. 7; ii. 4, 14, 17, 20; iv. 
8; xiii. 14; xviii. 17). For his first remark proceeds entirely on 
a false apprehension of the passages in question; and his second 
relates to linguistic phenomena, which are found in all parts of 
the Old Testament, and in the older rather oftener than in the 
newer. Finally, the form won, after the analogy of the Ara- 
mean (xiv. 8), cannot be reckoned a Chaldaism, since this inflec- 
tion is properly the regular and oldest one, which the Hebrew 
dropped at an early period, while the Chaldee retained it. 
t hat these isolated terms and forms of words are not marks of 
a later usage, but rather traces of the most ancient condition of 
the language, follows of necessity from the accompanying sure 
signs of antique diction. We never find in our book the divine 
title ‘ Lord of hosts,’ which occurs first in 1 Sam.i. 3, 11, iv. 4; and 
then times without number; never mi3p for ‘kingdom,’ which 
appears already in 1 Sam. xx. 31; Ps. xlv. 7; but n22np and 
moe, which is not found in a single work of the later age, except 
in Jer. xxvi. 1; never the prefix &, which occurs already in Judg. 
vii. 12 (to say nothing of the song of Deborah), and that too in 
a phrase found also in our book (xi. 4), and borrowed in both 
eases from the Pentateuch (Gen. xxii. 17; xxxii. 13; Ixi. 49); 





© Maurer quotes ch. xxii. 19 also, but there ANN is accusative, and there is no 
need with Konig to change 771)A into {TWIA. Also in Levit. xv. 18, 24, where 
Havernick (inlet. i. 1, p. 198), and after him De Wette (Zinleit. p. 237), finds 
such a change of forms, AMIS is accusative, and should be rendered in ver. 18, ‘a 
woman whose husband embraces her,’ and in ver. 24, ‘ if a man embraces her.’ 
What J. G. Sommer urges against this view of these places is not worth notice, 
Bibl. Abhandlungen, 1846, i. p. 226. 

f Lehrbuch, § 321 b. : 

8 Kleinert (Echtheit des Jesaias, i. p. 214) has well observed, ‘ it appears from 
the natural course of reflection, that #3, as well as the Greek 6 in Homer and others, 
might have had originally just a demonstrative and relative meaning, and thence 
been transformed to the mere article. That its earliest use then almost disappeared 
for a while, and began again to be more frequent in the later Hebrew, can cause no 
wonder, for there are analogies elsewhere to this phenomenon,’ 

b Ewald’s Lehrbuch, § 142 a. 
never 
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never biomes for ‘yesterday,’ as in 1 Sam. iv. 7; v. 2; x. 11; 
Mic. ii. 8 ; Isa. xxx. 33, but only bpm or Sion (iti. 45 iv. 18; xx. . 
5), as in the Pentateuch. Only thrice we meet with the suffix 
on: (xi. 6, 9; xviii. 21), but the older form o- very frequently. 
In connection with these we must bear in mind the acknow- 
ledged close relation between our book and the Pentateuch in 
words and modes of expression—not only in those which are 
singly repeated by later writers from the Pentateuch, as ‘ wholly 
followed Jehovah’ (xiv. 8, 9, 14; comp. Num. xiv. 243 xxxil. 
11, 12; Deut. i. 36; 1 Kings xi. 6), nwinn ‘armed’ (i. 14; 
comp. Exod. xiii. 18 and Judg. vii. 11), a land flowing with milk 
and honey (v. 6; comp. Jer. xi. 5; xxxii. 22; Ezek. xx. 6); 
and ‘wx ‘sacrifices,’ from myx (xiii. 14), which is not found again 
except in 1 Sam. ii. 28, where it is borrowed from the Penta- 
teuch,—but also in those which are nowhere repeated in the 
subsequent writings of the Old Testament, as ninyx ‘ springs’ 
(x. 40); 23; ‘the hindmost’ (x. 19; comp. Deut. xxv. 25) ; 
3 from #35, used in Exodus and Numbers to express the mur- 
muring of the Israelites against Jehovah, which is expressed in 
Deut. i. 27 by 339, the peculiar use of yay) ‘ border’ (xiii. 23, 27 ; 
xv. 12,47 ; comp. Num. xxxiv. 6 ; Deut. iii. 16, 17 ; also axio niay 
— of Moab,’ the peculiar appellation for the land of the 

oabites (xiii. 32), of which there is no trace in the lengthy 
negotiation respecting this territory between Jephthah and the 
king of the Ammonites (Judg. xi, 12, seq.), so that this name 
could scarcely have remained in use beyond the time of Moses, 
since it is only borrowed in this book from the kindred passages 
in Numbers ;' finally, the rare ancient forms janx (xxi. 9), like 
onms (Gen. xxxii. 1); movin ‘ first” (xxi. 10), which appears 
only once again in poetry (Job xv. 7); and x1399 ‘ approach’ (x. 
24). According to all this evidence, the book cannot have been 
first written in a later period. 

IT. We inquire next whether, as Kénig (p. 63, seq.) has sought 
to prove, after the example of the Talmudists and various early 
theologians, the whole book, with exception of xxiv. 29-33, was 
written by Joshua himself, or at least the first part of it, as Hiiver- 
nick* maintains. We are obliged to reject utterly this opinion 
of Hivernick’s as an untenable compromise. For since the 
unity of the book has been established in §II., there is no longer 
any right to speak of the composition of particular parts at 
different times, but only to decide whether the whole book is 
contemporaneous with the events and comes from the pen of 





. | Comp. Hengstenberg’s Geschichte Bileams, p. 2380.  * Eial. ii. 1, 26, 62. 
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Joshua, or was written a shorter or longer time after Joshua’s 
death. If the first part exhibit decisive marks of a contempo- 
raneous date, these must hold good also for the second ; and, on 
the other hand, if the second part show clear traces of the times 
after Joshua, then the first can, at most, be only drawn from 
ancient records contemporaneous with the events, and cannot have 
been written by Joshua in its present form. When we examine 
the numerous proofs which Konig (p. 63) has collected in favour 
of the contemporaneous date, we find that many of his reasons are 
not intended by himself to prove this point, but are urged only as 
evidence against a very Jate composition, and for a rather early 
one (comp., ¢. g., his remarks, pp. 69 and 82). In favour of the 
composition of the book by Joshua himself, he adduces (p. 126, seq.) 
only the following :— 

1. According to xxiv. 26, Joshua wrote down in the book of 
the law his two discourses to the assembled people (xxiii. and 
xxiv.), or at least his last transactions with them (xxiv.). As our 
book forms a united whole, ‘the statement that Joshua inscribed 
the account of the last proceedings, directly implies that he had 
likewise written down in the Thorah all the previous transactions.’ 
A like conclusion is drawn by Hiivernick from the assumed 
original connection of the last two chapters with the first part 
of the book, which part is shown by other evidences to be a 
contemporaneous work. But the correctness of this conclusion 
is open to serious doubts. If the whole book or simply its first 
half furnished ‘the most decisive proofs of a coeval origin,’ 
still the statement that Joshua wrote down his last transactions 
with the people in the book of the law would not in the least 
demonstrate that he had written there also the entire history of his 
times. Much rather is this notice of Joshua’s recording in that 
book only the renewal of the covenant at Shechem a strong proof 
that the other contents of our book were not entered in the same. . 

2. Konig, after Jahn,™ finds a further proof in Joshua’s desig- 
nation as ‘the servant of the Lord’ in xxiv. 29. He thinks that 
the application of ‘this most. exalted title in the history of the 
theocracy’ to Joshua only in this single passage, which records 
his death, necessarily involves not only that this last section has 
another author than the rest of the book, but also that the rest, 
where this deeply significant name does not occur, comes from 
Joshua himself; since any other writer would have applied the 
title not merely in this place, but also for certain throughout the 
book. But could not another writer find it appropriate to apply 
this honourable name to Joshua first in the connection, where he 
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withdraws from the scene of the history after finishing his work 
and securing by his life the name of a servant of Jehovah, in order 
to furnish at the same time (as Konig beautifully observes) his 
simple and divine epitaph? In the fact that our author calls 
Joshua the servant of Jehovah first in recording his death and not 
sooner, I see nothing more than the peculiar delicacy and reserve 
of the sacred penman in praising God’s chosen instruments, whose 
deeds are never celebrated as those of heroes ; so that generally 
in the sacred history the human agent himself is made less pro- 
minent than that which the Lord God works by him, and the 
glory is ascribed to the Lord, to whom alone it is due. This 
delicate aversion to praising men would probably have restrained 
our author from so styling Joshua even in this one place, if the 
connection here presented, in the contrast between Israel’s conduct 
towards God under Joshua’s leadership and after his death had 
not demanded a judgment respecting him and his services, which 
is pronounced by this designation. For the biblical historians, it 
should be carefully observed, are so sparing in the use of this 
honourable name, that they give it only to those who were the 
Lord’s servants either by virtue of their office, like the prophets, 
or by the Lord’s own declaration. The exactly parallel passage 
in Judges ii. 8, is the only other place where Joshua receives 
this title. 

3. No more does the composition of our book by Joshua follow 
from the repeated honourable mention of Caleb, or from the fact 
that the whole book breathes the spirit of Moses, which Jahn 
thinks could have been caught only by Joshua, the constant asso- 
ciate of Moses. Both points show only the historical faithfulness 
of the narrative and a scrupulous use of ancient sources, but not 
a contemporaneous date." The position of the book in the canon, 
and the Jewish tradition in the Talmud, prove it still less. There 
remain now, 

4. Only two passages,° namely, ch. vy. 1 and 6, which are urged 
in support of the contemporaneous date.? But the words in ch. v. 6, 
‘which the Lord sware unto their fathers that he would give us’ 
(338 nn), may be easily understood as implying no more than that 
the writer, though living later than Joshua, regarded the land as 
given to himself and his people, and contradistinguished himself, 
with his coevals then living in the land, from both the people that 





= Comp. Steudel, Ueber das Buch Josua, Beil. 1, to his Vorlesungen iiber d. Theol, 
d. Alttest. p. 483. 

° Havernick has rightly observed (p. 27), that the other passages in ch. iv. 23; 
xi, 10; xv. 4; xxii. 11, as quoted by Konig (p. 93), do not in the least prove a 
contemporaneous date. 

P Jahn, ibid.; Konig, p. 91; Hiavernick, p. 26, , 
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perished in the wilderness through rebellion and the patriarchs.1 
As to the other place (v. 1), ‘the Lord dried up the waters of the 
Jordan from before the children of Israel until we were passed over’ 
(12749 ty), Hiivernick has not only justly observed that Ps. Ixvi. 6, 
and Ixxxi. 6, are not adapted, as poetical passages, to sustain the 
supposition of De Wette and Maurer, who think the expression 
is used by a later historian on the ground of national universality ; 
but he has also pointed to ‘ we said ’ in Ezra vy. 4, as an analogous 
case, which clearly shows that here we have the language of an 
eye-witness of the event. One might indeed be disposed to think 
that here (v. 1), and in Ezra v. 4," the author has, without change, 
adopted the expression from a record contemporaneous with the 
events. Yet this supposition appears to me inadmissible here, be- 
cause ‘ we were passed over’ occurs in a transition verse, which is 
not likely to have been found by our author already in his record, 
unless we assume that that document contained in a compact and 
complete form the whole history of the conquest of Canaan—unless 
we, in fact, ascribe the entire first part of our book to a writer who 
lived in the time of the transactions, which is gainsaid by man 
indications. I hold, therefore, this passage to be written by the 
author of our book, who here speaks of himself as taking part in 
the passage through the Jordan ; yet I cannot find in it a stringent 
roof of the composition of the book by Joshua, or even during his 
ifetime, for it is quite possible that one of the Israelites who sur- 
vived him, and who had in youth passed the Jordan, wrote the 
history a considerable time # om Joshua's death, and represented 
what he, with a portion of his contemporaries, had witnessed, as if 
it were the experience of the whole nation. The contents of 
various passages, which bring us down later than Joshua’s day, 
show that the book was not composed by him or during his life 
Among those passages I count not so much those which contain 
the oft-repeated phrase ‘ unto this day,’ as those which mention 
occurrences that did not take place till after Joshua’s death. 

The phrase, ‘ unto this day, which Spinoza and others use as a 
main argument against the prevailing opinion that our book is of 
the same date as the events, has in reality no great force, since it 
by no means implies (as Konig, p. 95, has well shown) the lapse 
of centuries, but it is used, according to its wholly relative sense, 
also in regard to things of only a few years’ standing.’ Besides 
its use in ch. xxii. 3,17, and ch. xxiii. 8, 9, where no one has yet 





4 I cannot see how the contradistinction between 1% and pniaxd forbids our 
taking the words in the above sense, though Hiivernick urges it as an objection in 
this case. 

t Comp. my Apol. Versuche iiber die Chronik, p. 117. 

* Comp. also Hengetenberg’e Beitriige, iii, 326. 
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found a reference to the time after Joshua, it occurs in ch. iv. 9; 
v. 9; vi. 253 vii. 26; viii. 28, 29; ix. 27; xiii. 13; xiv. 14; xv. 
63; and xvi. 10. Of these passages‘ some point much more to 
Joshua’s times than to a later period ; e. g., the notice in ch. iv. 9, 
that the stones set up in the Jordan on the spot where the priests 
stood with the ark remained there ‘ unto this day,’ and the remark 
in ch. vi. 25, that Rahab dwelt among the Israelites ‘ unto this day,’ 
which must have been written before the death of Rahab, and 
therefore also before or soon after that of Joshua." With 
regard also to the stones set up in the river, it is hardly to be 
supposed they stood there for several generations. As Kénig, 
p- 101, and Welte (in Herbst’s Kinleitung, ii. 94), have already 
admitted, the words in ch. xiv. 14, ‘ Hebron became the in- 
heritance of Caleb unto this day,’ undeniably refer to the age 
of Joshua, since they speak “a of Caleb, and not of his pos- 
terity. The remark is clearly made with a reference to the 
subsequent division of the bad, and is not intended to say more 
than that no change was then made in the inheritance which Caleb 
had previously received at his own request, but that Hebron 
was given to him as a permanent portion, because he had wholly 
followed the Lord God of Israel. Also the notices that the name 
Gilgal, given to the Israelites’ first place of encampment in Canaan, 
and the name Achor, given to the valley where Achan was stoned, 
continued ‘unto this day’ (v. 9; vii. 26), do not presuppose of 
necessity the death of Joshua, and much less the lapse of a long 
time after him. For in the fixing of names, the main requisite is 
that the name should maintain itself at the first, and so by degrees 
gain universal currency. When this happens, it is sure to continue 
down to remote futurity.* Accordingly the notice here presented, 
that the name given to a place remained, is much more needful 
during the first years after the events than in later time. Again, 
when it is stated that the great heaps of stones cast on executed 
criminals and hostile kings remained ‘ unto this day’ (vii. 26 ; 
viii. 29), a long interval of time is not necessarily implied, be- 
cause these heaps could scarcely last for centuries. Te the 
notices that the Geshurites and Maachathites dwelt among the 
Israelites ‘ unto this day,’ the Jebusites also with the children of 
Judah in Jerusalem, and the Canaanites among the Ephraimites 
(xiii. 13; xv. 63; xvi. 10), may very well have been written only 
a few years after the division of the land; for it might have been 
then already manifest that the Israelites, who had taken possession 





* To these places is usually added ch. x. 27, but quite improperly, since D¥Y"7y 
MYM DY is by no means equivalent in sense to AIT OV TW. “4 

" Comp. Hiivernick, p. 40. ; 

* Comp. Hengstenberg’s Beitriige, iii, 828. 
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of the inheritance assigned to them by lot, were not in a condition 
to extirpate the older inhabitants that remained in the place. 
Nor is there anything strange in the remark that the Gibeonites, 
after the land was possessed by the tribes of Israel, were appointed 
by Joshua hewers of wood and drawers of water ‘ unto this day’ 
(ix. 27). This was recorded, lest it might be thought that their 
condition was perhaps improved after the full conquest of the land. 
Sooner might a distant time after Joshua be indicated in ch. viii. 
28, ‘Joshua made Ai a heap for ever, even a desolation unto this 
day ;’ yet as the cities burnt in the war were certainly rebuilt 
soon after the division and occupation of the land, as we find, for 
instance, that Jericho, after being so burnt, was again inhabited 
in the first years of the Judges (Judg. i. 16; iii. 13), so an his- 
torian towards the end of Joshua’s life, or a little later, might 
deem it needful to remark that Ai remained in ashes unto that 
day, a heap of desolation for ever, as Joshua had ordered. 

Let it not be objected to these explanations, that they too much 
weaken the force of the terms ‘ unto this day.’ For this objection 
is fully set aside by ch. xxii. 8, 17, and xxii. 8, 9, where om 
himself represents by the same terms not only Israel’s sin in the 
idolatry of Baal Peor, in the fortieth year of the wandering in 
the wilderness, but also the taking of Canaan, as events occurring 
a long time ago.’ 

This expression, accordingly, proves only that our book in its 
existing form is not contemporaneous with the events; but it 
nowhere forces us to suppose that several generations or centuries 
had elapsed between its date and the transactions, and furnishes 
no sure mark for the nearer determination of its age. If the 
book contained nothing more than this expression to militate 
against its composition by Joshua, we should be quite warranted 
to suppose that Joshua himself wrote in it the history of his own 
time shortly before his death, and that some one subsequently 
added the notices concerning his death and Eleazar’s. 

But the book mentions also some circumstances which did not 





y Konig (p. 97) tries to weaken the argument of the opponents, based on ‘ unto 
this day,’ by remarking, first, that this expression occurs in the narrative only 
down to ch. xvi. 10; and, secondly, that it is not found in several later parts of 
the narrative, where one must have expected it, according to the author's style 
and whole manner of presenting things elsewhere. But a close examination of 
these passages (xix. 47; xxii. 34; xxiv. 26) shows in the very first of them how 
hazardous it is to infer much from arguments e silentio. If, for example, the 
omission to say that the name Dan, given to Leshem, continued the name of that 
city ‘unto this day,’ proved the historian to have lived at the time of the event, 
then this inference would hold good also for the parallel and complete account of 
this transaction in Judg. xviii., which in ver. 29 omits the words in question, 
although it bears decided marks of a later composition. Also the two other pas- 
sages have not the cogency which Kénig ascribes to them, k 
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take place till after Joshua’s death. Among these we reckon the 
capture of Hebron by Caleb, of Debir by Othniel (xv. 13-19), 
and of Leshem by the Danites (xix. 47). ‘These conquests might, 
it is true, so far as can be gathered from our book alone, have 
been made before Joshua’s death, since he lived several years 
after dismissing the people to their inheritances (xix. 50 and xxiii. 
1; comp. with xxii. 4 and xxi. 43).* But it is clear from the 
parallel places in Judg. i. 10-15 and xviii., that these cities were 
taken after his decease We see further from Judg. i. 21, that 
the remark in Josh. xv. 63 about the inability of the children 
of Judah to drive out the Jebusites applies equally to the time 
after Joshua, since it implies the attack on Jerusalem men- 
tioned after his death in Judg. i. 8, after which capture the 
Jebusites still maintained themselves in the place along with the 
Israelites. According to these positive statements, we must com- 
pare also the other parallel passages of our book with the book 
of Judges, and not only refer to the same time the notices in 
Josh. xiii. 2-5 and Judg. iii. 3; Josh. xvi. 10 and Judg. i. 29 ; 
Josh. xvii. 11 and Judg. i. 27, 28, about the non-expulsion of 
the Canaanites out of various districts and cities, but also regard 
the account of the death of Joshua and Eleazar, and of the en- 
tombing of Joseph’s bones (xxiv. 29-33), as an original part of 
our book. There is no good ground for taking these con- 
cluding verses for a later addition, except the assumption already 
disproved above, that the whole book besides was written by 
Joshua himself. 

While, then, these passages together exclude the composition of 
the book by Joshua, or during his life, and point to the time after 
his death, yet they by no means force us to think that the author 
lived a very long period after Joshua. For all that they relate 
might very well have — within twenty-five years after his 
departure from earth. It would certainly make a difference, if it 
were true that the above passages, which our book has in common 
with Judges, were borrowed from the latter, as Maurer, Hiiver- 
nick, and Bertheau* conjecture. But the error of this hypothesis 
has been already shown in the article just referred to, in Rudelbach 
and Guericke’s Zeitschrift. We can, therefore, close our inquiry 
thus far with the result, that the contents and form, the historical 
allusions, as well as the philological peculiarities of our book, not 
only disprove entirely its composition during the captivity, but 
also forbid us to fix its date in the times of Samuel, Saul, or 
David, and rather indicate that it was written within a generation 





* See my article in Rudelbach and Guericke’s Zeitschrift, 1846, p. 27. 
® Das Buch der Richter. 
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after Joshua’s death. But by whom? On this point we can 
form no certain conjectures, owing to the scantiness of our his- 
torical information about the entire period of the Judges. Yet, 
if a conjecture may be allowed, I hold that one of the elders who 
survived Joshua a long while, and had seen all Jehovah’s works, 
which he did for Israel (xxiv. 31; Judg. ii. 7), wrote our book in 
the evening of his life, partly from recollection of what he had 
himself witnessed, and partly from contemporaneous documents 
and records. 


§IV. The Credibility of the Book of Joshua. 


The credibility or historical truthfulness of every narrative 
work rests either on the author’s greater or less, closer or remoter, 
connection with the transactions, or on the faithful and intelligent 
use of original sources ; and it must indicate itself by the agree- 
ment of the spirit and character of the history with the idea that 
determines the spirit and character of the persons and times 
described. If we apply this rule to our book, the author of 
which, though unknown, appears nevertheless from ch. v. 1 to be 
contemporary with the events, and to have passed through the 
Jordan under Joshua, we are at once authorized to expect a 
trustworthy history of the times and doings of Joshua. But if 
we consider the particular contents of our book, we shall be 
obliged to assume the use of written notices, if not of official 
documents, at least in the second half, for the history of the 
division of Canaan among the tribes, with the full description of 
the boundaries of their respective territories, the lists of their 
cities, &c. ‘This supposition is confirmed by the special notice in 
ch. xviii. 1-10, that, after the settling of the territories of Judah 
and Joseph, Joshua appointed a commission ‘ to describe the rest 
of the land into seven parts in a book.’ In regard to this de- 
scription ("pp, xviii. 9) it has already been asked by Bertholdt,> 
‘Is not this description the chorographies which are given down 
from ver. 12 with some interruptions?’ And even if it is not, in- 
asmuch as that description could only form the basis for the 
distribution by lot, and the exact specification of the district 
assigned to each tribe according to the number of its families 
could be given only after the casting of the lots; yet it lies in 
the nature of such arrangements, that they can be fixed for per- 
manence and acquire the force of regulations only by being put 
on record. Such validity must have belonged to the land- 
survey of the duly appointed commissioners, in order to prevent 
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future contentions about the boundaries. That these written or 
official documents actually form the basis of the chorographies of 
our book appears beyond doubt from the fact, that the result of 
the first division in Gilgal is furnished with documentary fulness, 
although it was altered in many particulars Y the second division 
which followed soon after in Shiloh, when Judah and Ephraim 
were obliged to give up several places and tracts to the other 
tribes. Why should a later writer, as Kénig (p. 71) has pro- 
perly asked, make prominent the fact that too much land and too 
many cities were given at first to the tribe of Judah, and specify 
all that had been so given, whilst he states that the whole tribe of 
Simeon and most of Dan afterwards received their portion from 
the same, where he again counts up what he had already adduced 
in connection with Judah? And we may add, that such minute- 
ness would have been quite impossible for a later historian without 
original records. ‘The use of such documents appears also clearly 
from a comparison of similar lists preserved in 1 Chron. iv. 28-32 
and vi. 39-66. These lists of the cities of Simeon and also of 
the priestly and levitical cities vary so much from those in Josh. 
xix. 2-8 and xxi., not only in many names, but also partly in the 
disposition, that the compiler of the Chronicles cannot have drawn 
them from our book, but must have used ancient and independent 
lists.¢ If, accordingly, lists of this sort, independent of our book, 
were preserved in copies and fragments till after the captivity, and 
were as ancient national documents rescued from destruction by 
their insertion in the Chronicles, we are all the more at liberty to 
assume that the author of our book made use of the records 
which at the partition of the land had been prepared concerning 
the respective inheritances of the tribes. A very probable con- 
firmation of this is found also in the fact, that repeatedly in the 
lists of cities the sum named at the end does not agree with the 
total number of the several cities, but is generally smaller, 
because possibly the author added some names to the original 
statements without afterwards altering the sum of them. 

But we do not confine the use of original sources to the cho- 





© Eichhorn (Finleit. iii. p. 365) has well observed on this point: ‘ The accounts 
of our book about the partition of the land bear still here and there marks of an 
official record, which, according to its nature, never gives at once the whole 
arrangement in a brief abstract, but sets forth things according to their gradual 
advance, with all the changes, amendments, and additions occurring from time to 
time and step by step. ‘Thus it mentions how one tribe that got too much at first 
gave up afterwards whole tracts to others, in order to make up their full portion 
of land. Accordingly, the tribe of Simeon afterwards gets its inheritance in the 
midst of the children of Judah (Josh, xix. 9), and several cities, which, according 
to Josh, xv., Judah had taken into possession (?), pass over to the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 40). 

4 Comp. my Apol. Versuche iiber die Chronik, pp. 174, 182. 
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rographies of our book, but we venture also to extend it to the 
narrative parts. Since Joshua, according to ch. xxiv. 26, wrote 
in the bock of the law the transaction at Shechem in the renewal 
of the covenant, that so a written notice of this act might lie in 
the book of the law as a witness against the people before the 
Lord in the sanctuary, we may well suppose den that other 
weighty events were recorded in writing immediately after they 
took place, that so the remembrance of the Lord’s wonderful 
dealings with his people might be brought down to posterity, 
undistorted and unweakened. Since also certain men, according 
to ch. x. 13, felt impelled to celebrate the mighty deeds of that 
age in songs, there would not have been wanting others to relate 
these deeds with historical accuracy. It is true that in the his- 
torical sections the sources cannot be traced with as much evidence 
as in the geographical chapters; yet indications can scarcely be 
denied to exist in the list of the Canaanitish kings slain by Joshua 
(xii. 7, seg.); in the portions found alike in our book and in 
Judges, viz., xv. 13, seg., comp. with Judg. i. 10, seg., the almost 
verbal agreement of which, in connection with mutual inde- 
pendence, can scarcely be explained except by the use in common 
of a written document; in the speech of Caleb (xiv. 6, seq.), 
which ‘has too strong features of a speech from the mouth of a 
veteran of 85 years, and in every word, in its circumstantiality 
and personal traits, indicates too much his spirit and his age and 
his position to have been merely put into his mouth by a later 
historian, who had placed himself in his exact position’ (Kichhorn, 
p- 366); in the speech of Phinehas and the answer of the two 
tribes and a half in ch. xxii.;* in the complaint of the tribe of 
Joseph, on account of the smallness of their allotment, and 
Joshua’s reply (xvii. 14, seg.), and in other narratives to which 
even Ewald’ allows a ‘high rank for historical ancientness and 
graphic effect.’ If, then, the author of our book related partly 
what he had himself witnessed, and partly what he found in 
contemporaneous records and public documents, he was fully in 
a position to hand down a trustworthy account of the theocratic 
nation under Joshua’s leadership; and that he did not lack 
intellectual competency, but that he has actually handed down a 
reliable history of that time, every unprejudiced reader will 
—> from the contents of his work. He throughout shows 

imself conversant with the most special facts. He knows the 
number of the warriors out of the two and a half tribes who 
crossed the Jordan with their brethren to help them to conquer 








© Comp. Jahn’s Ein/eit. ii. p. 170, and Berthold’s Einleit. p. 859. 
! Geschichte, ii. p. 227. 
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Canaan (iv. 13); also the population of Ai (viii. 25), with the 
number of the fighting men first despatched against this city, and 
of the slain among them (vii. 4, 5), and the strength of the force 
that lay in ambush between Bethel and Ai (viii. 12). He knows 
the ancient Canaanitish names of many cities, that had: become 
obsolete after Israel took possession of the land, as Baalah (xv. 9) 
and Kirjath-baal (xv. 60), 7. e. Kirjath-jearim, Har-jearim, 7. e. 
Chesalon (xv. 10), Kirjath-arba, i.e. Hebron (xiv. 15; xv. 54), 
Kirjath-sepher (xv. 16), and Kirjath-sannah, 7. e. Debir (xv. 49), 
and many more. He gives with the greatest minuteness the 
boundaries of the tribes, so that with our increasing acquaintance 
in detail with the soil of Palestine by means of modern travels, 
we see more and more how correctly all the boundary-lines are 
laid down, not only in all their curves and turns, but also according 
to the elevations and depressions of the grounds But our author 
manifests the greatest historical truthfulness not merely in these 
mere external things, but also in his conception of the whole 
period ; in his portraiture of the several prominent characters, as 
Joshua, Caleb, and Phinehas ; in his description of the particular 
events with their motives and consequences, and in the selection 
and treatment of his materials. In all these things he shows 
himself a man of talent, who penetrates into the relations of 
events, so as not merely to describe their outward progress, but 
also to comprehend the higher idea manifesting itself in each, who, 
in short, understands how to contemplate and exhibit the histor 

in the light of divine revelation. Yet this very advantage, which 
the theocratic historiography possesses over the ordinary way of 
contemplation, exhibiting history in accordance with particular 
human systems and philosophical principles, is a ground of offence 
to our neological critics, so that they deny the historical character 
of our book, and declare its contents to be fabulous and mythical 
wherever they pass beyond the bounds of daily occurrences. They 
even go so far as to maintain that the author ‘ had no historical 
design, but wished merely to represent the fulfilment of the 
ancient promises in the complete conquest of the land by Joshua, 
and to furnish a model of theocratic loyalty, without at all caring 
whether the existing ancient accounts agreed with his statement, 
and whether this was even consistent with itself.’" This assertion, 





s In these internal marks we have a much stronger proof of the credibility of 
our book than in the story of Procopius (Vandal. ii. 10) cited by many, and last 
by Scholz (Einleit. i. p. 694), about two pillars of white stone found in the city of 
Tingis (Tangar) in Numidia, with the inscription in the Pheenician tongue: ‘ We 
are fugitives before Joshua, the son of Naveh, the robber.’ This story can scarcely be 
anything else than a rabbinical tradition, which Procopius might have heard from 
African Jews. Comp. Ant. van Dale, De Orig. et Prog. Idolelatria, p. 749, &c. 

h De Wette, Einleit., pp. 230, 236 ; Hauff, p. 191. 
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in its last part, has been already disproved in § II. The rest of it 
is based on the utterly perverse dogmatical assumptions, that the 
account of the labours of a man of God must be unhistorical, 
simply because the life of this servant of the Lord forms a model 
of the faithful observance of the law and of the fear of God; 
that the narration of the fulfilment of ancient promises can lay 
claim to no historical truth, simply because the promises so ful- 
filled presuppose real prophecies, which do not exist on the prin- 
ciples of rationalism; that, finally, every notice of supernatural 
events is eo ipso fabulous and mythological, because everything 
comes to pass in the world according to unchangeable laws of 
nature, and the Almighty God must not be allowed to stretch out 
his hand from the clouds to meddle with men’s affairs. We will 
not stop to confute such absurdities, but simply touch on the 
question, whether the contents of our book are at variance with 
the biblical and reasonable ideas of God and of his righteousness ? 
For one of the champions among the rationalist critics, Eichhorn, 
in his Einleit. iii. p. 403, exclaims, ‘ how godless are the contents 
of the book of Joshua! God is made not only to bestow on the 
Israelites, against all right, the country which the Canaanites most 
equitably held as the first occupiers, but also to form a shocking plan 
for its conquest, and to command without reserve the most horrible 
bloodshed in the total destruction of the Canaanites. Who can 
reconcile this with even tolerably correct views of God? This 
offence was long ago taken at the history of the book by the 
heathen, the Manicheans, the English deists, and the German 
naturalists." Eichhorn,’ Herder,* Paulus, and all the rationalists 
who have attempted an explanation, and not despaired, with 
mythical scepticism, of historically comprehending the book, i.e. 
of ascertaining and determining its historical kernel, have sought 
to set aside the difficulty by distinguishing between the history 
proper and the narrator’s exhibition or view of it according 
to his contracted religious ideas and the theocratical conceits of 
the Jews. But Hiivernick™ has convincingly shown how little 
this arbitrary distinction can promote the real understanding of 
our book—how, in fact, it involves inextricable self-contradictions, 
The wonderful accounts of the book of Joshua do not stand there 
isolated, but find support in the Pentateuch on the one hand, and 
in the later historical, prophetical, and poetical writings of the 
Old Testament on the other; and they can be properly compre- 





h See the examples in Lilienthal’s Gute Sache d. Géttl. Offenbarung, part 4, 
p. 891, seg.; W. A. Bachienne’s Hist. u. Geogr. Beschreibung von Palestina, i, 2. 
p. 194; and Hengstenberg’s Beitriige, iii. p. 471. 

i Loe. cit. k Geist der Heb, Poesie, 1787, ii. p. 187, 

m™ Finleit. ii. p. 3 seq. 
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hended and judged of only in their intimate connection with the 
whole revelation of the ancient covenant. 

It is quite correctly assumed in Eichhorn’s objection, that the 
Israelites’ title to the possession of Canaan rested not on any 
human claims and rights, but only on the divine grant. This is 
most decidedly and clearly declared throughout the book, in 
perfect agreement with the entire Old Testament. Comp. Gen. 
xii. 7; xii. 15; xv. 18; xvii. 8; xxiv. 7; xxvi. 3, 43 xxviii. 4, 
13; xxxv. 12; Exod. xxiii. 31; Levit. xx. 24; xxv. 2; Num. 
xv. 2; xxxili. 53; xxxiv. 2, seg.; Deut. iii. 18; iv. 1,21, 40; vii. 
13; viii. 1; xi. 9 et sepe; Josh. i. 2, 3, 6, 11, 15; ii. 9; v. 6; 
xviii. 3; xxi. 43; xxii. 3-5, 13-16; xxiv. 13; Judg. ii. 1; 
2 Sam. vii. 10; 1 Kings viii. 34, 40; ix. 7; 2 Chron. vi. 25, 27, 
31; vii. 20; Neh. ix. 8, 15; Jer. xvi. 15; xxx. 3; Ezek. xx. 
15, 28; Ps. Ixxviii. 54; and many more places. All attempts to 
set aside this view of the matter, and to justify Israel’s conquest 
of Canaan by arbitrarily supposing they had ordinary human 
claims to its possession, have been admirably exploded by Heng- 
stenberg in his article on the claims of the Israelites to Palestine," 
where he has also utterly refuted all objections against the 
scriptural view. But the fundamental error of our opponents 
lies in their equally unbiblical and irrational ideas of God and 
his government of the world, which lead them, & priori, to deny 
to the Godhead any living influence, any spiritual working upon 
the earth and its inhabitants, so that He can do men ‘neither 
good nor harm’ (Jer. x. 5). On the contrary, the Lord, the God 
of Israel, the almighty maker, upholder, and ruler of heaven and 
earth, is ‘ the living God and an everlasting king’ (Jer. x. 10), 
who has determined for the nations not only the bounds of their 
habitation, but also the times before appointed, that they should 
seek him, if haply they might feel after him and find him (Deut. 
xxxii. 8; Acts xvii. 26-28); who, while he has given to every 
nation upon earth life and being, property and land, for a right 
use in promoting their own happiness by glorifying the divine 
name, possesses also the power and right to take away all that 
they have, and to destroy them from the face of the earth, when 
they dishonour and reproach God’s name by the constant abuse of 
the blessings and gifts they receive. This only true God, who 
governs the earth in eternally unchangeable wisdom and righteous- 
ness, and reveals to all the children of men not less his anger by 
great judgments than his grace by countless blessings, had pro- 
mised to give the land of Canaan to Abraham’s posterity, so soon 
as the iniquity of the Amorites, its possessors at that time, should 





% Evang. Kirchenzeitung, 1833, Nos. 6-11, and also Beitriie, iii. p. 471 seq. 
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be full, i.e. should have reached its highest pitch (Gen. xii. 7; 
xv. 13-16). We must accordingly regard equally the expulsion 
of the Canaanites out of their legal but abused and forfeited pos- 
session as an act of divine judgment, and the gift of the land to 
Israel as an act of God’s free favour. And there is thus a perfect 
justification of the extirpation of the Canaanites as a work com- 
manded by God, and of Israel’s taking possession of their forfeited 
inheritance (comp. Levit. xviii. 24-28 ; Deut. xii. 29-31), provided 
the Israelites only acted in the matter (as our book testifies) as 
instruments in the Lord’s hands. The children of Israel were 
not, however, by the divine grant alone authorized to wage a war 
of extermination against the Canaanites, even as David did not 
believe himself authorized, by the promise of the kingdom and 
the anointing given him by Samuel at God’s command, to kill 
Saul and to snatch the promised kingdom by his own might, 
although the king had been rejected by the Lord; they left 
Egypt for Canaan not of their own will and in their own might, 
but were led by the God of their fathers with a mighty arm out 
of the land of bondage, and through the wilderness into the land 
of promise. As Moses acted by God’s immediate command, so 
did Joshua also; and that this command was not grounded on 
fancy, but on fact, is proved by the visible signs whereby God 
owned the hosts of Israel as ministers of his avenging justice, 
contending in his name and authority, the miracles whereby the 
Lord of the whole earth divided the waters of Jordan before 
them, cast down the walls of Jericho, filled the Canaanites with 
fear and dismay, slew them at Gibeon with hailstones, and dis- 
comfited all their efforts to resist Israel, so that Joshua smote and 
destroyed great and strong nations, and none could withstand 
him. Hence the Psalmist could say, ‘ Thou didst drive out the 
heathen with thy hand, and plantedst them (the Israelites) ; thou 
didst afflict the people, and cast them out. For they got not the 
land in possession by their own sword, neither did their own arm 
save them; but thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of 
thy countenance, because thou hadst a favour unto them’ (Ps. xliv. 
2, 3). Whilst Israel is thus shown to be the executor of God’s 
judgments, this his calling is also fully carried into practice through 
his whole demeanour in accomplishing the work imposed. The 
nation willingly obeyed all the orders of Joshua ; sanctified them- 
selves by the cireumcision and the keeping of the Passover at 
Gilgal ; renewed the covenant with the Lord on Ebal and Gerizim ; 
executed God’s ban upon the Canaanites ; punished the contempt 
of this ban in Achan and his house, in order to put away sin from 
the midst of them; vowed most solemnly, after entering into the 
quiet possession of their promised inheritance, to abstain from all 
12 idolatry ; 
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idolatry ; to obey Jehovah their God only, and to hearken to his 
voice ; and did actually serve the Lord, so long as Joshua lived 
and the surviving elders, who knew all the works of the Lord 
which he did for Israel. 

Thus the entire contents of the book find their higher unity and 
their truth in the idea of the Divine righteousness, holiness, and 
mercy, as that idea manifested itself most illustriously in a great 
fact of the world’s history. While the righteousness is revealed 
against the Canaanites and the mercy towards the Israelites, the 
holiness of the Almighty God is revealed in both cases ; in the 
destruction of the criminal Canaanites, and in the choice of the 
Israelites to enjoy communion with the Lord by holiness of life in 
the faithful discharge of his calling ; in both to the honour of God 
and the glory of his name. 


§ V. Exegetical Helps. 


Ephraem Syri, Ezplanatio in lib. Josue, in 1st vol. of his 
Opera Syriace. 

Theodoreti, Questiones in Josuam, in 1st vol. of his Opera, 
ed. Schulze. 

Aurel. Augustini, Questiones in lib. Josue, in vol. iii. of his 
Opera, Antwerp, 1700. fol. 

R. Sal. Jarchi (Rashi), Comment. Heb. in lib. Josue, &e., Lat. 
vers. a Jo. Fr. Breithaupto, Goth., 17]4. 4to. 

Jo. Calvini, Commentarii in libros Mosis necnon in lib. Josue, 
Amstel., 1667. fol. 

Nic. Serarius, Comment. in lib. Josue &c., vol. i., Mog., 1609. fol. 

Andreas Masius, Josue Imperatoris historia illustrata, Antwerp, 
1574. fol. 

Day. Chytrei, In hist. Josue, §e., Explicationes utilissime, 
Lips., 1592. fol. (This gives a practical unfolding of the loci doc- 
trine precipui in Hist. Josue observandi.) 

J. A. Osiander, Commentarius in Josuam, Tiib., 1681. fol. 

J. Christ. Ising, Exercitationes historice in Pent. et lib. Josue, 
Regiom., 1683. 4to. 

Seb. Schmidt, Annotationes in lib. Josue, appended to his Com- 
ment. in Jesaiam, ed. 2, Francf., 1692. 4to. 

Critici Sacri, containing Annotata in lib. Josue, by Seb. Miin- 
ster, Fr. Vatablus, Isid. Clarius, A. Masius, Jo. at ay and 
Hugo Grotius, vol. i., ed. 2, Francf., 1696. fol. 

Synopsis Criticorum, &e., adorn. a Matth. Polo, vol. i, Franef., 
1694. Ato. 

Corn. a Lapide, Comment. in Josuam, &c., Antwerp, 1718. fol. 

Jo. Clerici, Veterts Test. libri hist., &c., ed. nova, Tiib., 1783. fol. 

Aug. 
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Aug. Calmet, Commentaire littéral sur le V. Test.,—Josué, les 
Juges, &c., Paris, 1711. 4to. 

J. Dav. Michaelis, Anmerkungen fiir Ungelehrte, zu s. deutscher 
Uebersetzung des A. Test., Theil. v. 1, Gott., 1774. 4to. 

Jo. Christ. Frid. Schulzii, Schelia in Vet. Test., vol. ii. Norimb., 
1784. 8vo. 

Exegetisches Handbuch des A. Testaments, 1 Stiick, nebst Nach- 
triigen im 3 Stiicke, Leipzig, 1797. 8vo. 

Thadd. Ant. Dereser, Anmerkungen zu der von Dom. v. Brentano 
und ihm herausgg. Heil. Schrift des A. Test., Th. ii. Bd. 1., Frank., 
1801. 8vo. 

F. J. V. D. Maurer, Commentar iiber das Buch Josua, Stuttg., 
1831. 8vo. 

Ern. Fr. Car. Rosenmiilleri, Scholia in Vet. Test., P. xi., vol. i., 
Josuam continens, Lips., 1833. 8vo. 





THEOBALD THAMER;' 
AN HISTORICAL MONOGRAPH. 


By Dr. Aucustus NEANDER, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin, §c. Se. 


History enables us to discover within the hidden laboratories of 
the human soul the germs of those spiritual tendencies from 
which have proceeded the greatest revolutions in the history of 
the world, so far as they were capable of being accomplished by 
merely human powers. It enables us to perceive how such 
spiritual tendencies gradually develop themselves, in conflict with 
opposing forces, until they have become strong enough to van- 
quish the latter, and finally to break through all the ae 
whic 





® Theobald Thamer, der Repriisentant und Vorgiinger moderner Geistesrichtung 
in dem Reformationszeitalter [Theobald Thamer, the Representative and Fore- 
runner of Modern Spiritual Tendencies in the Period of the Reformation]. Eine 
historische Monographie von Dr. August Neander, Berlin: C. G. Liideritz, 1842, 
Pp. iv. and 53, 8vo. 

» The following forms the preface which Dr. Neander gives to this remarkable 
monograph :— 

‘ The interest I take in the genetic investigation of history, and in the study of 
individual peculiarities which are capable of being regarded as representative of 
entire spiritual tendencies, made me wish long ago to undertake a more particular 
inquiry 
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which stand in their way. This is especially true of rationalism 
—taking the word in its most general sense, in the philosophical 
as well as the theological signification—since the theological 
rationalism, which is opposed to supranaturalism, leads back to 
the philosophical rationalism, which is to be contrasted with em- 
pirism, positivism ; and since the theological form of rationalism 
first finds its consistent development and its completion in the 
philosophical, when reason has succeeded in setting aside every 
limit to pure thinking, bringing everything into her crucible and 
sending it forth again in a sublimated form, in every object find- 
ing again merely herself and the product of her own activity. 
Inasmuch as the religious interest is more widely diffused than 
the philosophical, it came to pass that this reaction of the reason, 
striving after exclusive supremacy against the positive, made its 
appearance at first in a more indistinct and covert manner in the 
yhenomena of the religious world, before it was able to express 
itself, with greater clearness and perfectly developed conscious- 
ness, in the phenomena of philosophy. Thus, in the history of 
the sects of the Middle Ages, we see this reaction break forth 
under the cover of various forms of mysticism: and perhaps a 
mightier revolution might sooner have proceeded from this ten- 
dency in conflict with the enforced positivism of the Church, from 





inquiry with regard to T. Thamer, to whose importance K. A. Menzel has also, 
in more recent times, directed attention. But I had not access to Thamer’s own 
writings, from which alone an adequate knowledge of his character and the whole 
course of its development is to be derived. I had certainly every reason to sup- 
pose, from the extracts given by Salig, that amongst the rich treasures of the ducal 
library at Wolfenbiittel these singular mental productions were also to be found; 
and I had received many proofs, such as impose upon me the obligation of hearty 
and grateful acknowledgment, of the obliging kindness with which the esteemed 
director of the library, Dr. Schénemann, renders assistance to all exertions of a 
literary character. But the mistake of a tourist led me to the belief that my sup- 
position was without foundation ; although I learned afterwards that I might long 
ago have had from Wolfenbiittel all those works of Thamer’s which I have here 
made use of, except one. However, in the autumn of last year I spent some little 
time in the imperial city of Germany ; and the special kindness, often experienced 
by me before, of Chevalier Kopitar, who had established a manifold claim to my 
gratitude, having facilitated to me the use of the treasures contained in the librar 
there, I then made those extracts from Thamer’s writings which I have since used, 
first for an Essay read at a sitting of the historico-philosophical class in the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, and then for the present work. 

‘Thus much concerning the origin of this monograph, which I have been able to 
undertake only as a secondary occupation, May the labours of Dr. Férstemann of 
Halle, to whom the friends of the history of the Reformation are already indebted 
for so many important communications and so much new information, have the 
effect of bringing to light yet much more that shall conduce to a more accurate and 
profound perception of the pre-indications of modern spiritual tendencies in the period 
of the Reformation, and thereby to a better understanding of the present in its 
genetic development! We await with eagerness the new communications of this 
faithfully diligent, unweariedly inquiring scholar. 

* Berlin, Aug. 9, 1842,’ * A, NEANDER.’ 
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which the nations, striving as they were after a new development, 
must have felt themselves continually more and more alienated, 
had not the Reformation come between, and by the force of a 
positive religious interest, which moved the minds of all, given 
another turn to the spirits that were sighing after liberty. What 
the great Melanchthon, with the profound insight of a prophet, 
once said,° ‘Que fortasse longe graviores tumultus aliquando 
excitatura fuerunt, nisi Lutherus exortus esset, ac studia homi- 
num alio traxisset,’ is applicable in this connection also. But 
then, again, in the midst of the great ferment which was produced 
by the Reformation, we see this reaction newly emerge, and rise 
in opposition against the principle of the Reformation itself. It 
knew how to turn to account the characteristics of one-sidedness 
that attached to this principle in the form in which it at first ap- 
peared, by directing its attacks against them. Still its time, its 
hour, was not yet come; it was once more obliged to give way 
to a mightier spirit. One of the most remarkable appearances 
of the kind we have mentioned is presented in the case of the 
man whose course of development and whose peculiar opinions we 
now propose to take into consideration. 


Theobald Thamer is to be reckoned amongst the men who have 
passed away without leaving any trace in their own age, because 
they were too foreign to it to be capable of influencing it to any 
great extent, but who are of so much the more consequence as 
having pre-indicated a development which was yet to come. He 
was born at Rossheim, in Lower Alsace, studied theology at 
Wittemberg, and there became a zealous disciple of Luther and 
Melanchthon. After having, in the year 1539, obtained his Master’s 
degree, he betook himself to Frankfort on the Oder, where he 
made his first attempt at teaching in public. The Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse, the zealous promoter of all studies by which the 
interests of the Evangelical Church might be served, had pre- 
viously contributed towards his support, perhaps with the hope of 
being able to employ him in his own service at some later period. 
The correspondence of Duke Albert of Prussia, published by 
Vogt, furnishes many fine examples of the liberality with which 
the princes who were devoted to the interests of the Evangelical 
Church were accustomed at that time to undertake the support 
of such young men. Thamer’s patron just mentioned called him 
to Marburg, in the year 1543, as Professor of Theology and 
preacher at the church of St. Elizabeth in that city. 

In the same year, perhaps upon taking possession of his ap- 





© In a letter to Camerarius, a.v. 1529, Corp. Ref., tom. i. p, 1083. 
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ointment, he published an exhortation to the study of theology.‘ 
Ve recognize him in this publication as the enthusiastic ad- 
herent of the Reformation, the zealous disciple of Luther and 
Melanchthon. He sought to excite the young to the study of 
theology, by a reference to the great work which the Reformation 
had accomplished in bringing to light again the truth of God. 
Thus he says: ‘What in the time of our fathers was covered 
with thick darkness, obscured by old wives’ fables and a multi- 
tude of lies, has, through the exertions of our teachers, become 
so clear and intelligible that we can almost grasp it with our 
hands.’ He also followed the tendency which then prevailed 
amongst the Protestants in their unfavourable, and in part un- 
just, judgment concerning the great men of the scholastic 
theology. In order, he says, to understand how much we are 
indebted to the Reformation, we need only to cast a glance into 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas and others of the same stamp. 
He calls Luther the ‘ princeps theologorum hujus etatis,’ and com- 
mends in particular his Commentary on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. Melanchthon he designates ‘ communis preceptor,’ and his 
celebrated ‘ Loci’ are, in Thamer’s estimation, ‘ libellus aureus’ 
and ‘opus plane divinum.’ ‘Thou needst not now,’ thus he ex- 
presses himself, ‘ undertake any long or dangerous journey, nor 
g° on pilgrimage to St. Jago di Compostella or to the Holy 

and, nor risk thy life before the fury of the Turks, nor part 
from wife and children; that which is needful for thee thou hast 
at home, it is before thy door, it is offered to thee spontaneously, 
if thou wilt but have it.’ He applies in this connection the pas- 
sage, Rom. x. 6,° et seq. He censures the prevailing ingratitude 
with regard to so great a blessing of God ; he complains, much 
in the same way as Melanchthon, that the young neglected 
theology, occupying themselves chiefly about pursuits which 
brought material gain, as was seen from the small number of 
those who then sought to prepare themselves for the sacred office, 
whereas formerly, on the contrary, there had been so many 
zealous suitors for the rich benefices. ‘In former times,’ he says, 
‘when not a theologia but a mateologia (uaraodovia) formed the 
staple of discourse, a doctrine which could not give consolation, 
but which filled the conscience with unrest, what multitudes of 
priests roved about through the world! But now, when God has 
given us again the knowledge of his word, we avoid this study, 
so that in the whole host of students one scarcely sees one 
amongst thousands who is willing to occupy himself with this 


_— 





4 Theobaldi Thameri Adhortatio ad theologie studium in academia Marburgensi. 
1543. 
® Yn the original. by an evident mistake, it is Rom. xvi. 6.—Tr. 
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salutary study, unless they happen to be such as are induced to 
it by poverty, or by mistrust of their intellectual endowments.’! 
Such contempt of the Divine Word seems to him to give reason 
to expect a heavy punitive judgment at the hand of God. He 
then takes notice of the objection that theology is so obscure a 
science : he thinks that this is the fault of those who have called 
it so, because they had a veil upon their hearts ; yet, he says, it 
is certainly true that the study of theology gives a man more 
trouble than the arts of common life. He goes on to point out 
what is requisite in order to the study of this science—the study 
of the Bible, the knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
of German, in order to be able to preach, as all ought to do. 
Even at this period we discover the germs of his later tendency, 
when he particularly insists upon the necessity of an acquaintance 
with natural science, in order that a man may learn rightly to 
understand and apply the language of the Bible, where it speaks 
of the works of God in nature ; also of a knowledge of ethics, in 
regard to which, however, he shows himself still a thorough ad- 
herent of the evangelical doctrine of justification, expressing him- 
self thus concerning the use of this study: ‘ In order to perceive 
the nature of good, of virtue and of vice, so that we may learn to 
understand the difference between our own righteousness and that 
which_ avails before God, so that we may not wander from the 
true doctrine of the Gospel, confounding the Divine and the 
human, in which error our fathers lay deeply involved.’ He 
reckons further among the studies necessary for the theologian, 
eloquence, dialectics, and history. Yet, he says, no one ought to 
allow himself to be deterred by the difficulties which present 
themselves, but every one should be so much the more stimulated 
by the contemplation of them. He places in comparison the dif- 
ficulty of other studies, especially that of Aristotle : he had once 
heard his instructor Melanchthon, when expounding Aristotle’s 
Analytics, declare publicly from the cathedra, that there was no 
one yet who fully understood this work. He says of himself that 
he had spent two whole years and more in trying to understand 
the Organon of Aristotle. He then adds: ‘1 venture to assert 
that the name of this mortal was formerly used in all the schools 
—and is yet in most of them—more frequently than the name of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, and that there were more Aristotelians 
than there were of such as named themselves after Christ, a 
statement which it is shocking to hear amongst Christians, but 
one which is nevertheless true.’ He appeals to the fact that 





f «Ttaque nune vulgo coeptum est dici de stupidis male sanis et bardis, ut ad 
extremum omnibus infeliciter cadentibus, evangelii doctores evadere possint.’ 
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everything good is full of difficulty ; but the question, wherefore 
it cannot be otherwise, is one to which all the philosophers put 
together would not be able to render a satisfactory reply: 
theology alone gives us to understand that it is on account of sin 
we are obliged to eat our bread in the sweat of our brow. 

Thamer laboured in both his offices with great zeal ;° he pos- 
sessed such gifts as are adapted to produce great effect in a 
season of excitement, at least for a short time: multitudes flocked 
to his sermons. But it is likely that he may have belonged to 
the class of preachers who sacrificed everything for the sake of 
effect, and delighted in paradoxes and piquant turns, and of 
whose influence upon the minds of the multitude Melanchthon was 
often obliged to complain. He seems from the beginning to 
have endeavoured to show his cleverness in allegorizing interpre- 
tations of the Bible: the Landgrave, who valued him highly, 
often found fault with his sermons on this account." Nor was he 
able to live long in peace with his colleagues ; his violent, rest- 
less spirit soon urged him to kindle strife. This happened, in 
the first instance, before he had departed from the (mental or 
doctrinal) position which he had occupied in the composition of 
his first work already noticed. According to his custom, of ap- 
prehending with rugged one-sidedness whatever he took up, he 
came forward at first in defence of the letter of the Lutheran 
doctrine concerning the Lord’s Supper. It was just in that year 
in which the peace that had, to the joy of all the well disposed, 
been re-established in the Evangelical Church by the Concord of 
Wittemberg, was threatened to be again disturbed by the newly 
excited passion of Luther, whose temper was ruffled by sickness 
and manifold annoyance—the year 1544. This public step of 
‘Thamer’s was exceedingly unwelcome to the Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse, who had been striving for many years to do away with the 
division which had been occasioned among the Protestants by the 
difference with regard to the Eucharist, and he made him ac- 
quainted with his dissatisfaction on account of it. But this was 
merely a transitory thing, and Thamer must soon have regained 
the favour of the Landgrave, for in the year 1546 he accom- 
“yew the latter as military chaplain in the war of Schmalkald. 

Vhile this was proceeding, in the year 1547, Thamer published 
a treatise on the question, ‘ Whether, and in what cases, a Chris- 
tian may resort to flight?’! As a motto he prefixed the passages, 





8 See the account of Thamer, by John Lauzen, a contemporary, secretary to the 
Chancery at Cassel, published in F. L. Schminke’s Monimenta Hassiaca, iv. 461 ; 
and the article‘ Thamer,’ in Strieder’s Hessischer Gelehrtengeschichte (History of 
Learned Hessians), b. xvi. a 

h See a later portion of this narrative. 

' An et quatenus Christiano sit fugiendum, Tractatus ii. 
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Prov. xxviii. 1, ‘The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; but 
the righteous are bold as a lion;’ and Jer. li. 6, ‘ Flee out of the 
midst of Babylon, and deliver every man his soul.’ The design 
of this treatise is to exhort to stedfastness in the confession and 
defence of Protestant doctrine, amidst the dangers threatened by 
the advance of the imperial army. Remarkable is the freedom 
with which he assails the authority of the ancient teachers of the 
Church, and especially of Athanasius, in a style of language 
which quite bears the impress of the zealous Lathetaion of that 
period.* He calls it the delusion of the multitude to believe that 
everything which has been done by holy men is well-pleasing in 
the sight of God, and must be taken as furnishing an example.™ 
In this work, too, he still seems to keep pace with the Lutheran 
= in his hatred of Aristotle, whom he calls the apostle of 
tan." 

He was at that time full of enthusiastic zeal for the cause of 
the Reformation ; he believed himself to possess a certain gift of 
prophecy, and assured the Landgrave of a victory over the im- 
perial army. Yet it was precisely the experience he acquired as 
military chaplain which led to the cooling of his zeal, and to his 
taking, by degrees, an opposite turn. Men of Thamer’s cha- 
racter will always be found to pass over easily from one extreme 
to the other. 

As there were many who had at first embraced the cause of 
the Reformation with enthusiasm, but who, when they found their 
exaggerated expectations not fulfilled—when a dark side met 
their view where they had expected nothing but light—became 
confounded with regard to the whole matter, because they did 
not know how to distinguish the principle and essence of the thing 
from that which was accidental, and disturbed by foreign admix- 
ture, in connection with its appearance: so was it also with 
Thamer. As the melancholy experience of George Wizel during 
the peasants’ war wrought powerfully upon him, so was Thamer’s 
mind impressed in like manner by that which he was compelled 
to see during the war of Schmalkald. So he himself at least de- 
clared, in an account which he gave® five years later, of the 

change 





* He says of Athanasius: ‘ Contradicit enim sibi multoties in suis De Fuga com- 
mentariis et est quasi retrographus, dum carnales cogitationes et affectus corrupte 
nature consectatur,’ 

m These are his words: ‘Decepit autem te vana, nisi falsus sim, opinio vulgi, 
quod nugatur, omne quod factum est a sanctis, id Deo arridere et in exemplum 
trahendum esse.’ 

» His words are: ‘Qua de re consule apostolum Satan, Aristotelem, aliasque 
ipsius creaturas.’ ; 

® See his work, Wahrhaftiger Bericht von den Injurien und Lésterungen, welche 
thm die Lutherischen deshalb falsch und unchristlich zumessen, dass er in den Glauben 
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change that had taken place in himself in the mean time. The 
conduct of those who were anxious to fight for evangelical truth 
and freedom, seemed to him by no means to correspond to their 
professions. ‘Good God!’ he says, ‘I saw that which made me 
shudder at heart, and found things very different from what I 
had hoped for ; ay, altogether contrary to the name of the Gos- 
pel, on the defence of which they prided themselves; for they 
allege the love of God in opposition to his word and the Chris- 
tian faith; they profess, on account of it, to be waging so dread- 
ful a war, to which, nevertheless, the greater part are in reality 
led by nothing else than self-interest, vain glory, and fleshly lust. 
They feasted and caroused, they gambled and quarrelled, they 
blasphemed God in the highest degree, so that I believe the devil 
in hell could not invent more shocking execrations against God 
and his dear Son Christ ; they robbed and plundered the poor 
people, our friends as well as our foes.’ He felt it his duty, as 
he says, to preach by way of censure and admonition, but he 
found no hearing.. ‘Thus was he continually more and more pre- 
judiced against the cause of the Reformation, and now he be- 
lieved himself all at once to have discovered the root of all the 
evil in the Lutheran doctrine of justification, inasmuch as it led 
men to content themselves with mere faith, and to regard good 
works as unnecessary. He affirms that many whom he, as mili- 
tary chaplain, had reproved on account of their vicious course of 
life, had excused themselves in this way. ‘They shot me,’ he 
says, ‘with my own arrow, replying, that everything depended 
exclusively upon faith; if it had been possible for us to be 
righteous in consequence of our works, why then was it necessary 
that Christ should die for us ?’ 

Thus he returned, in a gloomy temper of mind, to Marburg, 
and was now inclined to look at everything he found amongst the 
Protestants on its darkest side. It was easy for him to become 
more and more confirmed in the position which he had once taken 
up, in opposition to the Lutheran doctrine of justification. In 
this mood he read the Bible anew ; everything he met with was 
constrained to furnish him with proof, in connection with his new 
polemical tendency. Thus, for example, he sought to employ the 
evangelical narrative respecting the ten lepers? (Luke xvii.) 
against the Lutheran doctrine of justification. All the nine, he 





mit guten Werken des Menschen Gerechtigheit setzet, 1552. (True Account of the 
injuries and calumnies which the Lutherans falsely and unchristianly deal out 
against him, because he places man’s righteousness in faith accompanied by good 
works. ) 

P In the original, by a manifest error of the pen or the press, it is ‘the ten 
Samaritans.’ —Tr. 
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intimates, had rendered faith, just as the Samaritan did; but 
faith was not enough—it was necessary that works should be 
superadded, as the case of the Samaritan shows. In this manner 
he declared his sentiments in sermons and public disputations. 
These assaults of his upon the main doctrine of the Evangelical 
Church necessarily attracted much attention, and gave rise to 
violent controversies, in which men of more moderate character 
also felt themselves constrained to take part. In the critical situ- 
ation of the country during the absence of the Landgrave Philip, 
who was still a prisoner in the hands of the Emperor, this dissen- 
sion, which had broken out in the national university, must needs 
appear all the more unfortunate. The government at Cassel in- 
terfered in the matter. 'Thamer was twice summoned thither, and 
an attempt was made to restore peace by means of an accord. In 
the midst of these negotiations, before Easter of the year 1548, 
he presented a Confession of Faith, which is important as con- 
taining the first expression of his altered convictions. We are 
able, even here, to discover that tendency which led him, through 
the path of opposition to the Lutheran doctrine of justification, to 
a one-sided magnification of the ethical element, to the separation 
of it from the dogmatical, and so by degrees to a rattonalistic 
position. 

‘The true Son of God,’ said he, ‘the reflected brightness of 
his glory, is virtue; for the wise, righteous, kind, merciful God 
cannot produce anything else, from eternity, than wisdom, right- 
eousness, love—or he would be no more the righteous, the wise, 
the merciful —if he wrought anything else, either in himself or 
out of himself in the creatures.’ Virtue is also styled the me- 
diator, through whom God created all things (John i.). This 
virtue is also called our reconciler, for no one can be reconciled 
to God except through love, wisdom, and the other virtues. It 
is also with propriety called the way (Ps. cxix.), for by it we come 
to God. It is called, finally, Jesus Christ our Lord, according to 
1 Cor. i. 30, ‘Christ, who is made unto us wisdom and righteous- 
ness.’ In like manner he interprets the exhortation (Rom. xiii. 
14), ‘Put ye onthe Lord Jesus Christ; that is, as he makes 
Paul explain himself in Col. iii., ‘Put on... . compassion, kind- 
ness,’ etc. Above all, it is love which the apostle John calls God 
—‘God is love.’ Inasmuch as Christ has revealed to us this 
virtue, and we are to clothe ourselves in it, it is called the Divi- 
nity of Christ, and we become thereby partakers of the Divine 
nature (2 Pet. i.4), a temple of Go:!, yea, even gods (John x. 
34, 35). But in order that this virtue may be perfect in any 
one, two things are requisite—knowledge, and a life according to 
this knowledge ; he who has imparted to us both is our a 
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and Saviour, since he has delivered us from the ignorance of the 
soul and the infirmity of the body, that is, Jesus Christ, who is 
therefore styled by Paul ‘the wisdom and power of God.’ He has 
taught us, by words and works, the will of God and every kind of 
virtue, and ia redeemed us, by means of knowledge, out of the 
kingdom of darkness. From Him also we receive power to work 
according to his divinity ; for there is no one who gives the body 
power to work, except God. He, then, who through the divinity 
of Christ lives and works according to the example which he set 
as man, is called, on account of this behaviour, a child of God, a 
true member of Christ. In order to this it is also necessary that 
there should be a material upon which he is so to work—goods to 
be managed, the calling in which each has to engage, in which he 
is to make proof of his virtue (a remarkable allusion to the doc- 
trine of possessions, which ought to form a part of the system of 
Christian ethics). He, then, as Thamer thinks, who conducts 
himself in the office intrusted to him according to the wisdom and 
strength which is given to each, and which, indeed, is Christ, is a 
believer, redeemed from sin by Jesus Christ. God descends to 
us by means of revelation, in which he makes known to us His 
will ; we ascend to him by what is called faith. Faith, therefore, 
redeems us, redemption makes us perfect; perfection is the me- 
diator with God, virtue is this mediator; from virtue, which 
labours for the glory of God, all has proceeded—it is also the 
means and the end. He who in this manner lives of God, 
through God, and in God, and continues in this life to the end, 
is orthodox. 

He endeavours to point out a number of mistakes in the 
Lutheran system of doctrine, and the manner in which he does 
this, testifies to his wilfulness in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, everything being compelled to bow to his own subjective 
conceptions. What Paul says against the justifying efficacy of 
the works of the law, is to be referred exclusively, in his opinion, 
to the preparatory stand-point of the laws of Moses and of nature, 
the stand-point of a eudemonistic morality. ‘God,’ he says, 
‘now that the time is fulfilled, will not have us to be any longer 
disciples of Moses, will not have us any longer to work for the sake 
of the promised land or the interests of the belly:’ true right- 
eousness is to consist simply in this—-to accomplish all we do to 
the honour of God and for the sake of everlasting life. He thinks, 
in the second place, that because the word gistis sometimes means 
trust in God’s mercy, they (the Lutheran theologians) had thence 
unfairly concluded that it was to be so understood wherever it 
occurred. He asserts, on the other hand, that in ch. xi. of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where it is designated a dxdsracs, fun- 
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damentum, upon which a man may joyfully build, it is tantamount 
to ‘doing God’s will,’ just as in Matt. vii. the fulfilment of the 
Divine will is the foundation upon which the house was erected. 
In the third place, he considers the word dwpedy (‘freely’) to have 
been misunderstood. He explains it, after his manner, as refer- 
ring to the use of the goods which we have received ; thereby are 
we justified. Fourthly, where it is said of Abraham that his faith 
was ‘ counted to him for righteousness,’ this is to be understood as 
follows, ‘ Abraham comprehended with the reason, that such a life 
takes place to the glory of God, that this serves him and serves us 
all for righteousness ;’ for who does not comprehend with his rea- 
son that a servant cannot be called righteous before his master on 
account of the works which he does for the sake of his own interest 
(such as the works of the law), but that he who seeks to become 
righteous must render faith, and serve his master to his master’s 
honour, as he has knowledge and ability? Nay, we all understand 
this, and cannot therefore be exculpated if we fail to serve God in 
so perfect a manner. But no one can comprehend how right- 
eousness can be imputed by God to one who is a sinner; the 
contrary of which we all see,—for example, a thief does not 
become godly even though the righteousness of all the saints be 
imputed to him: he remains a thief afterwards, just as he was 
before, unless he himself change and becomes a godly man. 
When he had presented this document, the chancellor laid be- 
fore him a confession drawn up by the other party, which con- 
tained a full statement of the Lutheran doctrine of justification, 
and thereupon requested him to say what he had to find fault 
with in it. Thamer answered, ‘They do not yet understand 
what Christ is. Upon which the dante replied, * What 
should Christ be ? He is our Redeemer, who has made satisfac- 
tion for us and suffered in our stead.’ Thus understood, Thamer 
would not allow the validity of the statement; he too admitted, 
indeed, a satisfaction accomplished by Christ on behalf of the 
human race ; but, as a natural consequence of his doctrine of re- 
demption already explained, he understood the expression in a 
totally different sense, and connected it merely with that which 
Christ accomplished by his doctrine and his example. ‘ He has 
by his humanity done enough with regard to doctrine, for there is 
none so learned but must nevertheless become his disciple ; and on 
the other hand, there is none so ignorant as not to be able to learn 
from his example so much of the Divine will as may suffice for 
his salvation. For this reason God will not now send us any 
other Gospel nor suffer Christ to die again. He has died once, 
and therewith he has perfectly executed his office according to the 
flesh, so far as it is connected with the revelation of the Divine 
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glory, and has also done enough for us all, in order to our re- 
demption from ignorance. But as redemption by means of know- 
ledge is not enough for the disciple, but there is required also a 
life according to knowledge and the employment of art, so also 
the redemption which has taken place through Christ is not 
enough for men, unless we henceforth through his other nature, 
that is, his divinity or the Holy Ghost, serve the doctrine with 
which we have become acquainted. Therefore Christ himself has 
said, “‘ The flesh profiteth nothing,” that is, in order to perfect 
redemption, which takes place only through the life or spirit, in- 
asmuch as his humanity gives no life, nay, without the divinity it 
would itself be dead. And just for this reason, that we might 
not rest our whole redemption upon his humanity, he has taken it 
away from us, and sent his other nature, or the Holy Spirit, 
which leads us into all wisdom, which would be in vain if Christ’s 
obedience accomplished in the flesh were designed to be altogether 
sufficient to us for righteousness.’ 

Although it is evident enough from these confessions of 
Thamer’s how widely the tendency of his doctrinal belief departed 
from the formal and material principle of the Lutheran Church, 

et an attempt was made to come to an understanding with him. 
Te was dealt with more kindly than he would have been under 
any other government of that period. We discover in these pro- 
ceedings, and in those which followed later, the influence of the 
principles of government adopted by Philip the Magnanimous, 
who, it is well known, distinguished himself from other Protestant 
princes by the encouragement of a greater liberty with regard to 
doctrine. ‘Thamer was at last induced to give a pledge as to the 
manner in which he would propound the doctrine of justification 
by faith, which was also to satisfy his opponents. He was to pro- 
fess that he would for the future teach and preach this article in 
the following manner—that faith in Jesus Christ saves and justi- 
fies without the works of the law; that the faith which is not 
active by love, and which does not bring forth good works, is a 
dead faith, yea, no faith at all, but only a semblance and name of 
faith. All this was to be merely provisional until the liberation 
of the Landgrave. 

But after Thamer had returned to Marburg he began again to 
preach, more violently than ever, against the Lutheran Church and 
the cause of the Reformation. All the repeated attempts at a 
settlement of differences were frustrated by his violent passion, 
and it was at last perceived that peace could be again established 
and maintained only by removing him. In August of the year 
1549 the decision was communicated to him, that until the return 
of the Landgrave Philip he was to refrain from all teaching in 
the 
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he schools and churches of the country (of Hesse~Cassel) ; in the 

mean time he was honourably dismissed with a present of fifty 
florins. He now thought of proceeding to the Netherlands to the 
captive Landgrave, and reporting the matter to him; but on the 
road he came into contact with some distinguished men of the 
Catholic party, from whom, as a violent enemy of the Evangelical 
Church, he met with a very favourable reception. They advised 
him to abandon his design, since he would certainly not be able 
to prevail, and to adopt another course in preference. By their 
advice he applied to the Archbishop of Mayence, who, it is true, 
received him with good will as an opponent of the Reformation, 
but declined to mix himself up further in the affair. Through 
the influence of this prelate he received an appointment at the 
close of the year 1549 as second preacher at the cathedral church 
of St. Bartholomew in Frankfort on the Maine. 

Here, then, he made his appearance, in the midst of this zea- 
lously Lutheran city, as a violent opponent of Lutheranism and 
the Reformation, and a zealous champion of the Catholic Church. 
It must be admitted, at the same time, that he allowed himself 
to interpret Catholic doctrines and usages in just such a manner 
as might naturally be expected from his rationalistic mode of 
thinking, which became more and more evident. In his first ser- 
mon, on the Sunday after Christmas, he introduced, in an expo- 
sition of Gal. iv., his doctrine concerning the relation of the law 
to the Gospel, of which we have already given an account. He 
took occasion here, from the illustration which Paul has borrowed 
in that chapter from certain legal relationships, to say: ‘To the 
pure all things are pure; let us then learn also from Paul how 
we must borrow examples out of every condition, in order to be- 
come acquainted with God’s will. For truly there is nothing out 
of the church that has been created in vain; so that therefore 
Paul preached God’s word even at idolatrous altars ; Christ em- 
ploys similitudes concerning thieves and usurers. How much 
more, then, is it true that within the Christian Church nothing 
has been instituted in vain?’ And from these ceremonies also, 
which had been so long observed with great devoutness, one 
might become acquainted with that Christ and that Gospel which 
Paul had taught from the cases of the jurists and from idolatrous 
altars, especially since a preacher ought to be an imitator of 
Christ, who preached not merely with words of Scripture, but 
also, and to a much greater extent, from the works of God and 
of men, yea, who never taught or said anything without a parable 
(comp. Matt. xiii.). In accordance with this principle he pro- 
ceeds to explain after his fashion the customs of the Catholic 
Church, in order to defend them against the attacks of the Pro- 
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testants. ‘Thus, for example, the ge: vestment: this signifies 
the pure doctrine and truth of God, with which the preacher 
ought to be clothed. ‘It is assuredly true,’ says he, ‘that I 
never put on this garment without thinking within myself, “O 
Lord, give me thy grace and thy Spirit, that I may stand before 
thy face in the true white garment, and may not suffer any passion 
to stip into the pulpit along with me, that I may not soil this 
dress!” Let a man learn, either from the letter (of Scripture) or 
from other things, how he is to love God and to work righteous- 
ness, and he has learned rightly. All things are for good to 
those who love God (Rom. viii.) and are the Holy Scripture.’ 
Of the stola he says that it signifies the mission (of the priest), 
that no one is to come of himself, but that every one ought to be 
sent by God and his church. Here he takes occasion to speak 
against the adherents of the Reformation. ‘ As, then, the fana- 
tics,’ he says, ‘have cast away the stola, which signifies the true 
calling, it is therefore certain that they are not sent from God, 
but run of their own accord, as the prophet says, and lay every- 
thing waste like unruly swine.’ Then, in a similar manner, he 


defends the repetition of the Ave Maria. Mary is, in his view, ° 


a symbol of the whole Christian Church. Outwardly, according 
to the letter, the expression, it may be, is a salutation which re- 
lates merely to Mary, the mother of God; but since the whole 
Scripture is to be understood spiritually, and is given for our 
sakes, this salutation relates not merely to Mary, but to us all, to 
whom the Christian Church also makes this prayer have reference. 
Praying, in the spiritual sense, is just nothing else than accom- 
plishing the will of our Master in word and deed. If, then, a 
man prays in this spiritual sense, it follows necessarily that he 
also submits himself to the spiritual Mary, ¢.e. the Christian 
Church, which is signified by this outward Mary, and greets it in 
truth, 7. e., is prepared to do toward it all manner of good. The 
Ave Maria, then, spiritually interpreted, is to be taken as refer- 
ring to true love towards all one’s fellow-Christians. After 
having thus interpreted this expression by introducing into it an 
extraneous meaning, he proceeds thus: ‘God knows, I cannot 
discover within myself whether any man could ask for himself 
anything higher or greater than if he should thus pray for his 
neighbours, “O fill these, I pray thee, with grace, and be with 
them.” Inasmuch, then, as the Ave Maria, according to its 
spiritual signification, is a prayer which God spoke and instituted 
through the angel Gabriel, just as truly as he spoke and taught 
the Pater Noster through the humanity of Christ, it follows that 
Luther, who has petulantly, and to the scandal of many weak 
ones, cast out this prayer from the church of God as a piece of 
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the greatest idolatry, does wrong, and has grappled fiercely and 
mistakenly with God Almighty.’ 

He used, when in the pulpit, not to read the text of the Gos- 
pels, but to recite it off hand. This circumstance, too, he inter- 
preted so as to derive occasion from it for a taunt against Luther- 
anism, which he accused of a dead service of the letter. He did 
it, he said, because a true preacher of the Gospel ought not 
merely to teach the dead letter, but to be, by his works, prayers, 
and life, a Bible. ‘But as they (the Lutherans) have their 
gospel only in their books, written with pen and ink, they teach 
with words a dead faith, and are in life unfruitful and corrupt.’ 

His absurd interpretations, which were intended to serve as a 
recommendation of Catholic doctrines and usages, could, how- 
ever, in the midst of a zealous Lutheran city, excite nothing but 
derision; and he was, as he tells us, interrupted even in the 
church by open laughter, on account of which he thought it his 
duty to address a sermon of severe censure to those who had so 
conducted themselves in a sacred place. The circumstance 
increased his irritation, and he became all the more violent in his 
controversial sermons. He delivered a sermon against Luther’s 
exposition of Gal. iii., in which he took occasion, from the dis- 
tinction then made between the righteousness which avails before 
God and secular righteousness, to accuse Luther of introducing 
a total separation between religion and morality, of placing all 
religion in faith exclusively, of doing away with all its relations 
to the world and worldly circumstances — charges which were 
often uttered by such as did not perceive that the antithesis be- 
tween justitia spiritalis and civilis, according to the meaning of 
the Reformers, has to do not with the matter, but with the form 
of action, the disposition from which everything ought to proceed ; 
that the department which belongs to the justitia civilis is by no 
means excluded from that of the justitia spiritalis, but must be 
comprehended therein, just as also that relation to God which 
faith assumes, does not allow anything else to stand upon a level 
with it, but claims to be exclusively the determining principle for 
all human action and for all the circumstances of life. This mis- 
understanding with regard to the material principle of the Refor- 
mation explains how it was possible for Thamer to accuse Luther 
of anathematizing all the goods which God has granted to man 
in order to his own glorification. He says, for instance ;—‘ Inas- 
much as thou damnest these gifis or goods of God, which are 
granted to every one for a time in order that he may render 
faith (the fidelity of faith) therein, thou preachest no gospel, but 
deniest that Christ is come in the flesh, who became man solely 
far this purpose, that he might teach us all, every one according 
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to his understanding, how we ought to live to the glory of God, 
and to use these gifts aright through his divinity or the Holy 
Ghost. Thy doctrine is that no word or work belongs to the 
righteousness of God, or gives him the glory, but is merely 
intended to be useful to man here on earth, since God is ho- 
noured by bare faith. He who robs God .of his goods which he 
has granted to us for a time for his own glory and our salva- 
tion, and of the fruits thereof, is a thief; and he who in like 
manner kills him his virtues, which are his only Son Jesus Christ, 
is a deicide, and, spiritually, murders Christ.’ 

Thamer fared amongst the Lutherans at Frankfort on the Maine 
just as George Wizel had done at Eisleben. He himself says, 
that frequently there were not so many as ten persons present to 
hear his sermons: and when he compared with this the concourse 
of hearers in which he had rejoiced at Marburg, it made, as he 
himself gives us to understand, so much the more painful an 
impression upon him, and his ill-temper increased in proportion. 
The Lutheran preachers heard of the abuse in which he had per- 
mitted himself to indulge in the pulpit against the Reformation, 
and controversial sermons envied by him, and taken down at 
the time, were also communicated to them. Thus there arose on 
both sides violent disputation, oral and written. The preacher 
Hartmann Bayer,‘ especially, came forward as an opponent of 
Thamer, and the latter, who was not slow to reply to him, was 
thereby led to a further development and defence of his principles 
in opposition to the Protestant point of view." 

From his own point of view, which was rationalistic, though 
concealing itself in mystical forms of expression, he attacked the 
formal and the material principle of Protestantism. He accused 
the Lutherans of deifying the letter of the Bible—an accusation 
to which it is likely that they gave frequent occasion by not dis- 
tinguishing properly between the Word of God and the rv 
Scripture ; and he held up over against the one witness to which 
they continually and exclusively appealed, the other ¢wo witnesses, 
which it was necessary to have associated with the sacred Scrip- 





4 This Bayer was one of the class of zealous Lutherans, a friend of the well-known 
Hamburg preacher Joachim Westphal, with whom the renewal of the Eucharistic 
controversy began. See Languet’s letter to Calvin of the date of March 15, 1558. 
* Hartmannus Baier, concionator, qui est intimus Westphalo.’—Melanchth. epp. ed. 
Bretschneider, vol. ix, p. 484, 

' Thamer’s second’ work, composed after the one previously cited, Das letzte 
Theil der Apologie gegen das Schandbuch Hartmann Bayer’s ; auch von den dret 
Zeuyen, dem Gewissen, den Kreaturen und der heiligen Schrift, dass sie noch 
Jfeststehen und wider alle Parten der Hille bleiben aie. 1552. (The last part 
of the Apology in reply to the scandalous book of Hartmann Bayer ; also concerning 
the Three Witnesses, the Conscience, the Creatures, and the Holy Scripture, that 
they still stand firm and will endure against all the factions of Hell.) 
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ture, conscience and the creatures (creation). ‘If a man,’ thus 
he addresses Luther, ‘If a man asks of thee ‘‘ Whence dost thou 
prove that these articles are the Gospel?” thou bringest forward a 
perverted witness, namely, the writing and the letter, which is 
painted upon the paper with ink, which in itself is as good as 
dumb, and answereth thee in a strange language which thou ° 
understandest not. Not only dost thou rate this human, yea 
Jewish and perverted mind higher than conscience, which is the 
revealed Godhead itself, and than all God’s creatures or works, 
but thou also makest that (the Scripture) to be the queen of all 
the saints and angels in heaven.’ He apprehends the formal 
principle of the Reformation with rugged, caricature-like exag- 
geration, in order to combat it the more easily. Thus he was 
able to say, ‘If thou rejectest all service of God which takes 
place voluntarily on the part of men, without a scriptural com- 
mand, thou rejectest the whole kingdom of Christ, in which we 
are to do nothing by compulsion of Scripture, but everything 
according to that which God has given to each of us. Show me 
a passage in which it is prescribed, “ At this time give alms ; at 
this time relieve the sick ; at this, eat or drink.”’ He maintains 
that ‘a thing is not true because it is to be found in the Bible; 
but it is in the Bible because it is in itself true. The Bible 
cannot be in contradiction to the truth as it reveals itself in con- 
science and in the creatures ; but, on the contrary, it presupposes 
the latter. ‘Thou sayest,’ addressing his opponent, ‘that the 
Scripture may be true although it has no testimony from con- 
science or the creatures. ‘That is quite impossible. It amounts 
properly to a denial, or even an abolition of the Sacred Scripture : 
for tell me, good friend, wherefore is that true which Moses writes 
about the creation, and also other histories? Are these accounts 
true because he wrote as he did, or is it the truth because the 
creatures were actually so created, and because we can compre- 
hend with our conscience that the event did so take place ? Truly 
thou must admit that what Moses writes, or what the prophets 
preach, is true not because they have so written, but because it so 
happened. And if, according to the testimony of the creatures or of 
conscience, it had happened otherwise, the writings of Moses and 
the prophets would be not merely no witnesses at all, but a lying 
and false witness.’ 
Thus the Sacred Scripture passes with him merely for a 
witness of the truth which reveals itself in the conscience and in 
the creation generally ; in connection with which view it is of no 
consequence from whom these Scriptures originated. ‘It has 
nothing to do with the matter, how holy the authors of these 
writings may have been. Even if Christ himself had meee = 
thing, 
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thing, according to the flesh, it would not have been at all holier 
or better than as if any other man had written it. Though Peter 
(Acts iii.) by the power of the Holy Ghost made a lame man 
whole, the latter did not, surely, thereby become holy or righteous 
in the sight of God. It was of no more avail to him in this 
respect, than as if he had been cured by any other physician. On 
the contrary, in order to become righteous before God, it was 
necessary that he should first learn inwardly, in his conscience, to 
understand the will of God, and then live accordingly. In like 
manner the writings of the prophets and apostles are not better 
than other writings merely because they were written by such 
men under the influence of the Holy Spirit. Writing is but 
writing, let whoever will be the writer. The impulse of the 
Spirit which was in Peter or Paul does not make any outward 
work or writing holy; but the knowledge and understanding 
which each obtains in his own way, even through the self-same 
Spirit, this is for us the Sacred Scripture, if we live accordingly, 
and bring forth fruit to God.’ He charges his opponents with 
entertaining a crass, carnal notion of inspiration. ‘They con- 
ceived of it in no other way than that God sat somewhere with a 
grizzly beard, just as the painters draw him on the wall, and 
took up with his hand a word, 7 e. a sound, and laid it on the 
tongue of a Jeremiah,’ etc. 

‘Thamer declared conscience to be the first and most essential 
of the three witnesses; that, without which, all other revelation 
and instruction could help a man nothing. He applies this 
notion, however, in a rather wavering mamner, referring it some- 
times to the moral, sometimes to the intellectual, understanding 
by it the reason generally. It is worthy of note how the rationalistic 
element, which according to its very nature must strive in the 
direction of the pantheistic, in which it first finds its perfect logical 
development, approximates to this even with him. ‘ Conscience,’ 
says he, ‘which is the Godhead and Christ himself now dwelling 
in our hearts, understands and judges what is evil and what is 
good. ‘Ihe letter, which is without us, cannot give testimony 
concerning the truth within us, apart from the conscience, which 
fulfils it and makes it true. It (the letter) merely teaches in the 
congregation, “‘ Love God with all the heart and with all the 
soul.” But that thou knowest what the Lord is, what soul, mind, 
and strength are, as also how much thou hast, and how much 
thou art bound to serve God, this must every one’s conscience’ 
(which notion, therefore, here passes over into that of the reason) 
‘testify and inwardly preach to him. Supposing that Scripture 
and the creatures existed, yet, without conscience, we should know 
just as little about the truth as an irrational animal, which even 
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now exists along with the Sacred Scripture, and the creation, aye, 
lives therein, and yet does not possess the truth.’ ‘ Conscience,’ 
he says, ‘is Jesus Christ himself, and whoever rejects this is the 
Antichrist that sets himself above God and the revealed Godhead.’ 
In the declaration of the Johannean Gospel respecting Christ— 
that ‘he knew what was in man,’ Thamer finds a reference to 
the conscience, which he identifies with Christ. Just as he uni- 
versally manifests a disposition to mingle and to confound hetero- 
geneous notions, to content himself with what is ha/f true and to 
apply it as if it were a/ the truth, so he appeals, in support of his 
ambiguous doctrine of conscience, to the words of Christ (John ix.), 
that he was ‘come into the world for judgment,’ in which, 
certainly, the existence of a conscience in man is presupposed ; 
but this is not itself the subject-matter of discourse. He makes 
the passage refer to the judgment of conscience. ‘his gives 
testimony to every man, and where any one acts in opposition to 
it, he sins against the divinity of Christ or the Holy Spirit. 
‘ Conscience,’ he maintains, ‘is the true, living throne of grace, 
where we ask God how and what we shall do or allow, where we 
are also to answer and to learn what is yet concealed. Out of 
this there is no grace, nor does God preach to thee without this ; 
which is so true, that even if a man were to hear the outward 
Scripture read, or even to hear Christ himself in the flesh preach- 
ing his Gospel with his own mouth for a thousand years, and yet 
had not inwardly the living word, the divinity of Christ, the 
conscience, it would be no word at all to him.’ 

His opponent, Hartmann Bayer, had been scandalized at 
Thamer’s calling the conscience ‘ Deus revelatus. He, however, 
defends this appellation, saying, ‘That which is not communicated 
to us by our parents in our birth, but is every day wonderfully 
given or infused into us both in body and soul from without, 
without the help of any creature, yea even without our own 
knowledge, must be somewhere before it is given or infused into 
us; and it cannot be a creature. But everything that has a being 
and yet is not created, must be God ; since there does not exist, 
either in heaven or upon earth, anything that lies in the middle 
(between these two). ‘The understanding in the soul and the 
strength in the body are not created or born in us, and do not 
arise in us by the same kind of means, but God gives or infuses 
them into us just as he will.’ He appeals to the words of the 
apostle Paul (1 Cor. xii.), ‘ Know ye not that ye are a — of 
God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? ‘Of what else is 
this said, than of the understanding and the strength which have 
in the soul and the body merely their lodging-place? (Acts xvii.) 
“In him we live, and move, and have our being.”’ Which 
words 
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words also (according to Thamer) contain a formal reference to 
these two objects, ‘since we all live, and likewise move, by means 
of understanding and strength. But as the Godhead is unchange- 
able, let it be where it will, so they are always like it, and are 
the Godhead. Therefore also understanding and strength are 
absolutely good, and they abide in their essential nature, whether 
we use this divinity rightly or wrongly. Conscience, which is the 
Godhead or the Holy Ghost, can no more be defiled by abuse 
than gold, if lying in the mud, will cease to be gold. It still 
continues to be the Godhead, so long as it is there.’ When he 
was met with the objection that every one appealed to conscience 
—he who hoped to obtain forgiveness of his sins by circumcision, 
and he who sought to it by means of his offerings—he replied, 
‘ May we not say the very same thing of thy perverted Scriptures, 
that there are hardly six or seven in Frankfort on the Maine who 
expound them in the same way? Which none will ever be able 
to say concerning conscience, for all consciences accorded in the 
utterance, “‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.”’ 

As we have before said, he names as the second witness the 
creatures (creation) in which God reveals himself. Scripture 
everywhere points to the creatures. ‘If thou dost examine the 
whole Scripture, from the first page to the last, thou wilt find 
nothing else than a history of the creatures, which we understand 
by means of conscience or knowledge, and learn to regulate our 
life accordingly.” He appeals to the parables, e. g., that of the 
mustard seed. ‘If thou didst not see this to be so in the crea- 
tures themselves, wouldst thou be persuaded of it in the Scrip- 
ture?’ ‘Although Christ says, “Go and teach all nations ” (the 
same Gospel which is preached by all the creatures), he does not 
intend by these words, as thou understandest, to impose upon 
people new dogmata which are not in the conscience, or which are 
contrary to it, but he means to remind us of that which is re- 
vealed in his creatures or works from the beginning.’ In like 
manner, according to his arbitrary method of exposition, with 
which, certainly, he could make out of the Sacred Scripture any 
and everything, he renders Mark xvi. 15, xeon ri xrice, ‘ by 
every creature, —or, as he makes Paul explain it, Col. i. 23, 
‘Preach the Gospel, which is already preached in all the crea- 
tures that are under heaven.’ ‘ Inasmuch as you,’ he says, ‘ like 
the Manichzans, anathematize nature, you anathematize, properly 
speaking, the word of God, aye, God himself, so far as he has 
revealed himself to us, and substitute an idol, the dead and per- 
verted letter.” He emphatically declares his opposition to that 
rude view of nature and of man’s relation to it, which represents 
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it as intended to serve merely for the gratification of his sensual 
necessities, and man’s dominion over it as having relation merely 
to his use of them for this purpose. He calls it ‘a great blasphemy 
against God to say that the creatures were brought into existence 
for the sake of man’s belly; rather, on the contrary, were they 
created for the glory of God, that through them man might per- 
ecive God in his glory, and might learn to glorify God in them. 
There is nothing upon earth that is not an element and introduc- 
tion to true faith, or that does not preach God’s glory. The 
creatures are presented to man for a visible, just as the Sacred 
Scriptures for an audible word; for if the creatures taught us 
nothing unto salvation, but only unto this life, as you allege, they 
would be not only useless, but also subject to sin, and would 
augment the kingdom of the devil.’ 

In addition to these two witnesses, in which every man has in 
himself what is sufficient for him, God, out of his superabounding 
goodness, gives to the Jews a third, which is the Scripture or the 
law of Moses. This is rather a memorial of, and index to, the 
two former, than itself a distinct witness ; for God in a wonderful 
manner awakens within us the conscience, and then forms it by 
means of his works and creatures, which he has also marvellously 
created, and still upholds in their proper condition. Therefore also 
are these called the proper God-witnesses, because they are sent 
immediately from God; for no angel or devil can make man a 
conscience or an understanding,—but only God, the creator of 
heaven and earth. But this third witness, Scripture, which is 
come to us out of the superabundance of God’s goodness, has 
been [given by God in a mediate way (by the employment of 
means through the mediation of men). ‘Therefore is it called the 
law of Moses, to mark this distinction. ‘Though this also pro- 
ceeds from God ; just as arts and handicrafts which are exercised 
by men, in like manner proceed from God too. ‘ For, indeed, we 
no more have from ourselves the outward arts and ordinances 
which serve for this life than Moses had the law from himself. 
As the Jews had the letter and ceremonies along with the two 
former witnesses, so are art and handicraft given to us heathen 
(Gentiles) for a more complete testimony. And truly these wit- 
nesses, which we call a work of man, are just directed towards 
the creatures or works of God, even as the Scripture rests upon 
the same; for as an art is better and more masterly the nearer 
it is to nature, so also is Scripture more certain and intelligible 
the more it harmonizes with creation.’ He seeks for the revela- 
tion of God through the conscience amongst the heathen also ; 
and now praises Aristotle, whom, from his earlier point of view, 
he had so greatly depreciated, ‘I should like to know whether 
a man 
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a man might not just as well derive an argument from the wisdom, 
righteousness, and other virtues which Aristotle describes, and just 
as well take them into his mind, as Paul the idolatrous altar. 
Thinkest thou not that Aristotle, in his generation, received from 
God his skill for the edification of the Christian Church, just as 
much as Paul and Peter did in theirs? Must not one have wood and 
stone in order to the completeness of the temple, as well as silver, 
gold, and jewels? Are there not in a great house, such as God’s 
house is, manifold vessels and singular arts, which nevertheless 
are all of service to their Lord? Or thinkest thou that Aristotle 
had such wisdom from nature, that is from himself, without God ? 
Surely, even Aristotle, that learned man, will not have written so 
beautiful a book concerning virtues and vices, without the impulse 
and spirit of God. Laugh thou and deride me as thou wilt, I will 
learn more out of Aristotle than the whole world is able to learn 
out of Luther’s perverted German Bible.’ . 

He distinguishes a twofold stand-point: the stand-point of the 
law and of nature—to show love to one’s neighbour, to do good, 
for the sake of an earthly object ; and the stand-point on which 
this takes place from love to God, in order to his glory—the 
spiritual conscience, the Christian stand-point, which, however, 
according to his view, could hardly be one that necessarily re- 
quired the intervention of the historical Christ for its attainment. 
‘Where a man,’ he says, ‘serves God and his neighbour as God 
wills that one should serve him, for the sake of temporal honour, 
or of the land of Canaan, and has not yet a perception of that which 
is everlasting, he is, according to the righteousness of the law of 
Moses or of nature, irreprehensible, and possesses the spiritual 
Scripture of the Old Testament. But if a man serves God and 
his neighbour for the sake of God's glory and of eternal life, then 
is this saying of Christ, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them,” for him the New Testament, or 
living word, which is written not with pen and ink, but with the 
Holy Ghost, or by the Godhead, in his heart, and it will also abide 
for ever. Even after the judgment will this saying be in us the 
Holy Scripture, whether we be saved or condemned.’ 

His opponent, Bayer, had maintained that Christ makes re- 
ference only to the Sacred Scripture, to that which he had fore- 
said by Moses or the prophets. He, on the contrary, insists: ‘I 
think it possible that I will show thee, any day, ten parables and 
doctrines which Christ employs, taken from the creatures, before 
thou canst show me one saying out of Moses and the prophets. 
Still darest thou thus sell spectacles to simple people, and shame- 
fully deceive them, as if Christ commanded us to look only at the 
Scripture, and forbade us to contemplate his creatures, which we 
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cannot dispense with either spiritally or bodily? He spake nothing 
without a parable, as Matthew testifies. Does he not refer thee 
to the birds of the heaven and the lilies in the fields, just as truly 
as to Moses or the Scripture? ‘ But how,’ he then goes on to say, 
‘how if these very prophets that testify of Christ should be just 
the virtues written in the conscience ? V erily, Christ tells us that 
this understanding or this conscience, ‘‘ As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye the like to them,” is the law and the 
prophets ; for a prophet is one who speaks things which are to 
come. ‘Thy conscience, or the truth in thy conscience, pro- 
phetizes unto thee, that if thou dost not serve God thy Lord 
as thou hast power or opportunity, thou shalt be punished ; 
and again, that if thou doest this, thou shalt also receive the 
reward.” 

Thamer’s antagonist appealed to the fact that one does not, at 
any rate, find anything in the conscience about Christ, the Son of 
God, the Trinity, Christ’s being born of the Virgin, or about 
redemption. He, however, seeks, in reply, to show that all these 
articles of faith are only indications of certain undeniable truths 
of the reason. ‘I ask thee, in the first place,’ he says to him, 
‘whether thou supposest that God has a son just in the same 
way that father and mother produce a son; or that, on the con- 
trary, it is to be understood in a spiritual sense, as Christ him- 
self says (Matt. xii. 48); for Christ is the righteousness, wisdom, 
and every virtue of God. Now whoever does what is right gives 
birth to righteousness, that is Christ, spiritually. Since, then, the 
just and wise God always works rightly and wisely, he must surely 
from eternity give birth to this Son, that is, righteousness and 
wisdom—a doctrine which is taught by reason just as much as it 
is by Scripture. When, therefore, God, the wise and righteous 
one, reveals his wisdom and righteousness in works, these works 
are with propriety called his offspring, or his son. And this in a 
twofold manner; for he who is wise and righteous first gives birth 
to wisdom and righteousness in himself in thoughts, after which 
virtues, as after a pattern, he then creates the outward work. 
Reason, therefore understands thus how Christ, that is the eternal 
wisdom and righteousness, 7s, and is, moreover, also truly man— 
in whom, inasmuch as he is created after the (likeness of) the 
eternal wisdom and righteousness and all the virtues which are 
God, the entire fulness of the Godhead must dwell, which none 
but he can reveal in both these natures, because thus the eternal 
wisdom and righteousness appear in these works.’ In like manner 
he interprets the doctrine that Christ is the only begotten Son of 
God, God and man in one person, as signifying that God’s wisdom 
and righteousness are revealed in Christ's humanity, that — 
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has given the most perfect example of virtue. He then endea- 
vours to prove the necessity of a redemption as founded in the 
reason or the conscience :—‘ But since one who is wise creates 
nothing in vain, neither gives his glory to another, it follows irre- 
vocably that God must redeem the human race, which he created 
alone after his image, otherwise he would lose the glory of his 
wisdom, as being one who had created not merely something, but 
the highest creature, man, in vain. This redemption cannot be 
effected otherwise than through Christ, who is truly God and 
truly man; for if God is to be worshipped in truth and perfectly 
venerated by us, he must by the revelation of his wisdom make us 
competent thereunto, and this takes place by means of that work 
or creature which is the most perfect—that is the humanity of 
Christ, whereby the inward man is redeemed from the darkness of 
ignorance—and then the power to act according to the will of 
God, as known from the example which Christ gave, through his 
divinity or the Holy Spirit.’ The birth of Christ by a virgin is 
explained by him in such a manner that nothing at all of faith 
in the supernatural fact is to be found in his interpretation. 
‘Christ, the wisdom and righteousness of God, cannot be con- 
ceived*® otherwise than through the Holy Ghost or the power of 
God ; for how can God communicate wisdom and power in order 
that thou mayest bring forth fruit unto him, otherwise than by 
his own power or omnipotence ?—which is indeed his Spirit that 
makes thee apt and spiritually pregnant unto such service of God. 
Further, inasmuch as wisdom and righteousness cannot dwell 
along with folly and sin, it follows also that such an one must be 
chaste and without sin. Now he who is not befouled with sin is 
even as a chaste virgin. Therefore, also, Christ, that is wisdom 
and righteousness, must be born of a virgin, 7. e. of such a one as 
sins not in anything ; otherwise, if he yet sinned, he would imme- 
diately cease to bear righteousness.’ After having thus inter- 
preted the peculiar doctrines of Christianity as mere symbols of 
his ethical rationalism, he might well add—‘ Let this be briefl 
answered to thee; I hope, too, that we understand well how these 
articles may and ought to be understood by the conscience of our 
reason, supposing that we lad no Scripture, even as the ancient 
patriarchs, before the Scripture (was given), saw and recognized 
the day or the light of the Lord, just as truly as we who have 
the written book of the Gospels.’ 

Thamer was a most zealous ns of ‘the Lutheran doctrine 
of hereditary depravity, which he calls a kind of Manicheism. 





* The German word here employed is equivocal, meaning both ‘ conceived’ in 
the special sense, and also ‘ received’ in the general sense.—Tr. 
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He understands by hereditary depravity nothing else than, as he 
expresses it, the darkness of a defective understanding and the 
weakness of the body; and his notion of redemption also, of 
which we have spoken already, must necessarily shape itself 
accordingly. 

He opposes with great violence the doctrine of the Church con- 
cerning Satisfaction, and the Lutheran doctrine of Justification. 
*‘ How can one,’ says he, in opposition to the former, ‘ conceive of 
a more perverse doctrine than this is? No greater sin was ever 
committed than the murder of God’s own Son, and thou wilt have 
this greatest sin imputed to thee for righteousness ; is not this a 
great piece of folly? Christ did not die in order that either his 
death or his resurrection might be imputed to thee or to me for 
righteousness, but in order that he might by this sacrament reveal 
the greatest righteousness and the greatest sin. By means of this 
sin the greatest sin is perceived, in order that we might henceforth 
avoid it. By means of his resurrection hath appeared, on the 
other hand, the greatest righteousness, in which we who live after 
his example, are also risen, and are truly Christian people. The 
flesh or the humanity of Christ serves only for doctrine and 
knowledge of the will of God—for prosperity or life it is of no 
use. But if thou, by means of such doctrine, labourest to the 
glory of God, then his (Christ’s) divinity or spirit makes (thee) 
alive, when thou also henceforth yieldest obedience to the 
Father, or bearest thy cross, or performest thy duty, even unto 
death, as Christ hath preceded thee and accomplished his duty. 
Thus art thou justified.” The historical Christ, who serves merely 
for doctrine and for example, has for him but a limited signifi- 
cancy. Everything, according to his doctrine, depends upon the 
divinity of Christ, which fits us to act as Christ has taught us by 
word and example, upon the activity of the Holy Ghost in us, the 
spiritual humanity of Christ, we being his members—the Christ 
in us or the spiritual conscience—which are merely different 
expressions of the same notion; and it becomes evident how his 
doctrine tended to make the historical Christ altogether super- 
fluous by reason of the self-sufficiency of the conscience, and to 
substitute in place of him the conscience as the proper redeeming 
principle. From this point of view he could say, ‘ When Moses 
(Deut. xviii.) promises a prophet to come, this is not to be under- 
stood exclusively of the outward humanity of Christ, which reveals 
to us the will of God, and is of no further use, and has there- 
fore also been taken away from us; but it is to be spiritually 
interpreted of the spiritual humanity of Christ, that is, ourselves 
or our conscience.’ ‘We can understand and perceive from this 
what is our duty to God much better than from all the things which 
are 
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are external to us, be they what they will, even Christ’s own 
words or history, of which the letter speaks, which many cannot 
understand, many cannot read, many can neither understand nor 
read.’ ‘Our humanity or conscience teaches us inwardly, in the 
heart, is moreover continually present with us, as a faithful school- 
master. ‘Thus Moses teaches by the outward word or figure, is 
not always with us, yea, cannot lead us ‘into the promised land : 
on the contrary, the only true Joshua is our humanity, which is 
Christ. Whatever else has to do with the outward humanity of 
Christ, or even his spoken word, yea, even the history, gospel, 
and miracles which he accomplished in the flesh, do not distinguish 
him from Moses. But it is for us a breath (a mere breath, 
merely a word uttered forth into the air) or letter, just as truly 
as the other; and as Moses’s doctrine is dead, apart from the 
understanding and conscience—for he can only give us words, 
not make us understand them—so also Christ teaches and sows 
the seed, so far as he is man. Therefore if we do not advance 
beyond (an acquaintance with) the outward humanity of Christ, 
we are still with Moses in the Old Testament, and have not yet 
received the Holy Spirit, or his divinity, which is the New Testa- 
ment. But just as it was necessary for Christ, as to his humanity, 
to go away, since otherwise the Comforter would not have come, 
so also must our understanding cease from the outward Christ, 
and must become acquainted with the inward Christ, 7. e., that we 
should do to others as we would have them do to us. Whoever 
perfectly understands this in him Christ dwells; he has also the 
word of God, or, as Christ calls it, the law and the prophets,’ 
‘The letter, or the humanity of Christ, is like a direction-post, 
which shows the pilgrim the way into the city to which he wishes 
to go. Conscience, that is, the old conscience of the pre-Christian 
stand-point, may be likened to that foot-traveller, in so far as it is 
directed by Christ’s humanity to the city to which it is to go; 
which city is God’s glory and Christ’s divinity, for thence we all 
come (it 1s our destiny, inasmuch as we are created for the glory 
of God), and thither must we all again.’ He means to say, there- 
fore—By contemplating the doctrine and the example of Christ 
we learn that it is our destiny to live to the glory of God, to do 
towards others, for God’s sake, as we wish them to do towards us, 
to which we are rendered competent by the power of God dwelling 
in us. By this means the development of the natural conscience 
into the spiritual is effected. ‘The letter,’ says he, ‘serves as a 
memento that we do not from carelessness forget the way which 
creation and conscience have taught us. And as the said foot- 
traveller, when he is come into the city which he was at first 
seeking with joy abides therein, and occupies himself in his 
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calling, so when any one lives henceforth to the glory of God, is 
he also in the city whither he ought to go, in the spiritual Jeru- 
salem, and has peace and joy in his heart, as one who is in his 
fatherland, and sits, so far as the said knowledge is concerned, with 
Christ at the right hand of God. 

How this ethical rationalism tended to evaporate everything 
historical in connection with religion, may be perceived from these 
remarkable words of ‘Thamer’s: ‘ The spiritual sense is, that we 
should no longer think of the outward creation of the earthly 
paradise, of the Noahic deluge, etc., of the outward prophets, of 
the outward birth, conduct, miracles, suffering, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ. We ought, on the contrary, to be dead to all 
this, and to contemplate only the new creation, the eternal para- 
dise, the spiritual fall and disobedience, the true deluge, the 
being baptized in Christ or dying to sin, the inward circumcision, 
the law of Christ written in our hearts, the spiritual kingdom, the 
inward prophets or virtues which God sends by means of the 
conscience. As the sum of all: by water and spirit we are to be 
born anew, we are ourselves to do good works, suffer, die, and 
rise again from sins, ascend to heaven and sit at the right 
hand of Christ; then have we spiritually understood the Serip- 
ture.’ 

Man, therefore, carries within himself the source of all truth in 
his conscience ; all instruction can serve but to excite that which 
is in him, so that he may become conscious to himself of the 
truth that dwells in his conscience. To the question, ‘ But of 
what use, then, are Scripture and preaching, if re con- 
tained in the conscience already?’ Thamer replies: ‘’The heart 
of man is like a flint, in which the fire is beforehand ; thou needest 
not to bring it thereto, nay, thou canst not: but thou strikest out 
that which was in it before. Thus also the preacher has merely 
to strike out the fire, the spirit, which is within; not, like Nadab 
and Abihu, to bring new fire into the sanctuary—God does not 
tolerate that.’ 

It was very easy for him to appropriate for his rationalistic 
stand-point the Catholic principle of the authority of the Church. 
He beholds in the tradition of the Church merely the develop- 
ment of the Christian spirit divesting itself of the covering of the 
letter,—the minting of the reason or conscience (which according to 
his doctrine is identical with the Christ in us, the divinity of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit) in definite symbols. We have seen 
already how he contrived to interpret the customs of the Church 
in accordance with his rationalistic point of view. 

He reckons himself amongst those godly teachers ‘ who rate the 
Christian Church, 7.¢. the understanding or conscience of Chris- 
tians, 
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tians,* higher than the carnal sense of Scripture.’ Since it was 
customary from the Catholic stand-point to urge in favour of the 
authority of the Church that it is the testimony of the Church by 
which we are first directed to Christ and the Sacred Scripture. 
Thamer’s opponent, Bayer, had objected in reply that he who 
gives testimony does not by any means need to be of higher rank 
than the person of whom he testifies, as may be shown from the 
relation of John the Baptist to Christ. To this Thamer replied : 
*O mighty argument! Is the Christian Church merely a witness 
of Christ, or is it his spiritual body, and are we all his members ? 
Verily, Paul testifies that it is Christ’s body. If then the Church 
is the body of Christ, it must be himself, and whosoever honours 
or dishonours it has done the same thing to him also. So Acts x. 
‘Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ In which case, surely, Saul 
could not persecute him according to the flesh, because he had 
ascended to heaven; but only the Church, or his spiritual mem- 
bers. ‘Thou, too—what art thou else than thy body and thy 
members? Verily, whosoever woundeth thee in the hand, of him 
we say that he has wounded Hartmann. Well, now, is Christ 
Lord of the Scripture or not? If he is, then must the Church 
also, as his body, have a supremacy over the Scripture by virtue 
of the Holy Spirit; for she is the Church, just in so far as she 
has the Spirit of Christ, and this latter is above the Scripture. 
Therefore it avails nothing to cite the case of John the Baptist, 
who cannot be Lord over Christ in the same manner as the Chris- 
tian Church is a lady or queen over the Scripture, which is given 
only for her sake. So that if she had not deen, God, also, would 
never have given the Scripture, neither would he have sent Moses 
or any outward prophets. As, then, Christ says that man is more 
than the Sabbath, which stands in the Scripture and was instituted 
on man’s account, so also may I conclude concerning the Scripture 
that it is subject to the Church, because for her sake it was given 
and is called holy.’ 

Although Thamer thus played the champion for the interest 
of the Romish Church, interpreted according to his views, yet 
he could not find acceptance with the canons in Frankfort for 
any great length of time. They called him a phantast: he lost 
his appointment there, again, becoming obnoxious at the same 
time to ‘both parties. Meanwhile, the liberty of Germany had 
been gained in conflict by the Elector Maurice of Saxony, and the 
Landgrave Philip, having been delivered from his imprisonment, 
had also returned into his territories. To him Thamer made appli- 





* Just as in another place he calls the spiritual conscience, which he opposes to 
the conscience of the natural or legal stand-point in the manner already explained, 
the sense of the Christian Church. 
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cation in a letter written January 27, 1553. He complained of the 
injustice which he had experienced on both sides, and offered to 
defend himself before an.assembly of learned men. He trans- 
mitted to the Landgrave his two works from which we have de- 
rived the previous summary of his doctrine, in order that he might 
understand from them what his views were." 

The Landgrave replied* to him on the 4th of February in the 
same year, in a letter which was written in a spirit of great 
gentleness. In this letter he gave him assurance of his sympathy, 
but at the same time testified to him, with that independence of 
judgment with which he had been accustomed from his twentieth 
year to give account of his religious conviction,’ his dissatisfaction 
with the sentiments he had expressed, and with the whole of his 
previous conduct. ‘ As for conscience,’ he wrote to him, ‘it is 
indeed true that every man has this judge inwardly present with 
him, and that the man who has a good conscience can serve God 
joyfully ; nevertheless one must not confound conscience with the 
Holy Ghost or God himself, it being rather a work or working of 
God in man. As for the creatures, a strong understanding may, 
likely enough, derive some great truths from the contemplation of 
them ; but surely it is for the simple much easier and better to 
derive their instruction from the outward word, which God has 
given for that purpose.’ In a postscript he pointed out to 
Thamer’s attention the fact that the most important articles of 
doctrine contained in the Sacred Scripture, for example those 
concerning the creation, and the life everlasting, could not be 
deduced from Aristotle, but that the contrary of these doctrines, 
rather, was to be found in his writings. In order that he might 
not put too much confidence in his own intellect, he reminded 
him of two false prophecies of which he had been the author ; the 
one, that which we have mentioned already, concerning the pros- 
— issue of the war of Schmalkald ; the other, which Thamer’s 

natred against the Reformation had dictated to him subsequently, 
that the Landgrave would not be released from his captivity 
until Lutheranism should have been wholly extirpated, the con- 
trary of which was now in like manner plainly before his eyes. 





" The copy which Thamer sent to the Landgrave is in the library at Cassel. It 
is bound in thin parchment, and on the parchment cover are these words, in 
Thamer’s handwriting: ‘ People generally cover with velvet the books which are 
sent to princes, and bind them in the most costly manner; which I have omitted to 
do. But still 1 hope my little book is clothed in truth, and most studiously bound 
together with love, which is the bond of perfectness. Your princely Grace will 
therefore have patience with my poverty.’ 

* See the article ‘Thamer’ in Strieder’s Hessischer Gelehrtengeschichte, bd. xvi. 
Ss. 145, u. d. f. 

¥ See some of the first amongst the letters of the Landgrave, published by Rommel 
in the third volume of his work. 
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Thamer then wrote to the Landgrave a second letter in defence 
of himself, in which, amongst other things, he says: ‘ Although 
the creatures or animals cannot talk as we do, yet [ am sure that 
your princely Grace oftentimes understands the whining of horses 
and dogs, which is their language, better than when anybody 
reads Hebrew or Greek out of the Scripture.’ The Landgrave 
replied to him in a letter of March 4, 1553, in which he defended 
against him with much warmth and great ability the principles 
from which the Reformation had proceeded, and pointed out to 
him the untenableness of the ideas he had put forth with regard 
to the creatures, and the forcedness of his expositions of the 
Bible. ‘We are very far,’ he wrote, ‘from rejecting the good 
conscience of man, for we know well what John and Paul say 
about it, and an excellent thing it is when a man’s heart and 
conscience frees (acquits), and does not accuse him, as John the 
Evangelist says in his Epistle ; yet always (supposing that this 
takes place) not according to lis own dreams and fancies, but 
according to the contents of the divine word. ‘That conscience, 
which is a creature, and is in man, is the revealed Godhead and 
Christ himself, cannot be ; for conscience is our spirit, the Holy 
Spirit is another thing, as Paul clearly teaches in the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, whom we more believe 
than we do your allegory. In that you write again about the 
creatures, and give yourself a great deal of trouble to learn as 
much from them as from the written word of God, we do not 
agree with you at all, and the saying of Paul, Col. i., avails not 
for such a purpose. Although he says, “which is preached 
among all creatures that are under heaven,” he does not say that 
the creatures are to be preached, but the Gospel, which is preached 
among all creatures that are under heaven.”’ And he appeals 
to the comparison with Col. i. 23.7 ‘It is true, as we wrote, that 
the creatures do not talk, and also that we learn more from the 
oral and perused word than from the creatures. Though it may 
be true that some men of understanding learn much from the 
creatures also, yet, speaking generally, it will be a rare thing 
indeed to find a peasant who looks at cats and other animals to 
learn God’s will from them ; much less one who can by reflection 
derive from them God’s commandments ; much less still one who 
can derive from them (a knowledge of) the resurrection of the 
dead, the last judgment, the Trinity, One God, and the like, or 
that Christ has suffered and risen again for us.’ ‘So will you 
never learn from the sun and moon and stars that God made 


* This is the very passage which has just been quoted. Probably it is a misprint 
(of which the pamphlet contains several other examples) for Col. i. 6.—Tr. 
heaven 
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heaven and earth by his Word, nor that heaven, sun, moon, stars, 
and earth will be dissolved again ; for the sun and moon rise and 
set, by day and night, one year like another. Where is the man 
that will learn from these things—if he has not the oral and 
written word—that God made them, and that they have not been 
eternally, or that they will be dissolved again? From this per- 
ceive your error, and learn that the creature is not of equal rank 
with the outward word, as regards the instruction of men in 
these things.’ ‘But we are seized with wonder that all sects 
bluster so horribly—that they would be glad to get rid of the 
outward word ; we can conceive of no other cause than that they 
held it beforehand as of small account, and wished to invent, one 
his dream, another a revelation, a third an allegory—to break 
forth in a manner not conformable to the Scripture (which is 
intended to be the proper standard) and so to mislead people. 
We say verily these are thoughts which Satan inspires, against 
which we ought to pray to God and to take good heed to our- 
selves.’ ‘The Landgrave, in declaring himself opposed to Thamer’s 
forced interpretations of Scripture, reminded him that he had 
already, at an earlier period, testified to him his dissatisfaction at 
the excess of allegorizing which was to be found in his sermons. 
‘You knew our mind a long time ago, that nothing was so un- 
pleasant to us in your sermons as your doing nothing but occupy- 
ing yourself constantly with allegories, just as you do here also. 
We allow to allegories their worth in some things, but we shall 
not accept them as evidence in these great matters, where there 
are not clear declarations of Holy Scripture.’ The Landgrave 
insisted upon it that the will of God must be learned from the 
Bible rather than from Aristotle. When Thamer appealed to 
the circumstance that the Apostle Paul had quoted the words of 
Aratus and Menander, he replies to him, ‘That has a very 
different aspect from what it has with you. Paul speaks thus to 
the heathen, who were not yet Christians, and does so not man 

times. But you speak to those who have already heard of Christ 
and been baptized, and yet seek to prove (your statements) by 
the help of the heathen philosophers, which you might do much 
better from the Sacred Scriptures. Nor will you often find that 
Paul sought to prove the truth of the Gospel to those who were 
Christians by arguments drawn from philosophy. You, on the 
other hand, constantly enforce your preaching with allegories and 
creatures out of the philosophy of Aristotle, so that the greater 
part of your hearers are sick and tired of it.’ ‘ And verily,’ he 
writes to him, ‘your book contains a bold speech, in that you 
write, you would not esteem any article of our faith correct if 
you could not find it in your conscience and reason; you will 
L2 never 
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never comprehend by the force of your reason how God created 
heaven and earth out of nothing, how Christ was born of Mary, 
wherefore he is God and yet hath so humbled himself,—item, 
how the body of man, after having been wasted, burnt, separated 
into many pieces, shall rise again. You will see these articles 
(of faith) neither in reason, nor in Aristotle, nor in cats and dogs, 
nor in sun and moon, but must learn them from the Scripture and 
the oral word, through the working of the Holy Ghost.’ He 
agreed with him in this, that Luther had been too violent as a 
polemic, and had fallen into exaggerations, just as Thamer him- 
self, however, had done in his controversy with Hartmann Bayer. 
‘But in so far as he taught without contention, he did indeed 
teach faith, love, hope, and good works after a masterly and 
Christian manner. Do not so altogether despise the good Luther 
and his friends, for if you had not been at Wittenberg, you 
would not know, nor have by inspiration, the things with which 
you are now acquainted.’ 

But, greatly as the Landgrave Philip, by reason of a firmly- 
established conviction arising from personal investigation and 
inward experience, disapproved Thamer’s peculiar sentiments, 
he nevertheless behaved towards him with the greatest mildness 
and forbearance, because he respected his otherwise blameless 
life, his scientific culture, and his sincere though misdirected zeal. 
It was his earnest wish to reclaim him from his errors by working 
upon his conviction, and to win him back again for the service of 
the Evangelical Church. As Thamer had declared himself ready 
to engage in a disputation with theologians of other countries, 
the Landgrave was willing to try whether their influence was 
capable of producing any change in his views; and he spared 
neither trouble nor expense in connection with this object. In 
the year 1553 he caused 'Thamer to travel to Jena, Wittenberg, 
Dresden, and Ziirich, accompanied by a Hessian ambassador, 
in order that the most eminent theologians of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany and Switzerland might try the effect of their 
counsels upon him. He himself addressed letters to them, in 
which he most earnestly entreated them to give Thamer a fair 
hearing, and to go into the matter thoroughly with him. It was 
labour in vain ; since, where the disputants started from points so 
opposite, neither a middle point of agreement nor a mutual un- 
derstanding could be arrived at by means of a few polemical 
conversations. A man of 'Thamer’s mental perversity and pas- 
sionateness could hardly be convinced by arguments, and he was, 
moreover, too widely separated from his antagonists by the ques- 
tion of the first principles involved, to make it possible for him to 


® See Rommel’s Gesch. Philipps d. Grossen, bd. iii. s. 293, u. d. f. 
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be influenced by the refutation of particular assertions. He 
stood, probably, at a greater distance from the entire theological 
stand-point of that age than he was himself aware. Where he 
did not clearly understand himself, or did not express himself 
clearly, this was occasioned by his attempting to connect things 
which were mutually incompatible. 

Melanchthon, otherwise so gentle and liberal, who within a cer- 
tain limit gladly tolerated a difference of sentiment with regard 
to religious matters, was, however, indulgent least of all towards 
such a spiritual tendency as this. ‘Thamer appeared to him 
under the character of a restless man, fond of controversy and of 
paradox, and inclined to wild fanaticism.» Thamer’s manner of 
proceeding must have been particularly offensive to his healthy, 
simple love of truth, and his purity of mind: his cautious, scien- 
tific spirit, his sober Christian spirit, rose in opposition against it. 
With profound historical sagacity he perceived what tremendous, 
destructive revolutions must be occasioned by such spiritualizing 
tendencies, if they should ever be able to prevail. Although so 
great a friend to the study of classical antiquity, in intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ancient writers, and in thorough mastery of 
the art of exposition far superior to Thamer, he could not ap- 
prove the manner in which the latter expressed himself concerning 
the relation of the Greek philosophy to Christianity. Nay, it 
was precisely his more profound knowledge, as of Christianity and 
the Bible, so also of antiquity, which prevented him from assent- 
ing to such decisions. He charges Thamer with confounding the 
law and the Gospel, placing the law of nature on an equality 
with Christianity, and making out of the divinity of Christ, the 
Logos, nothing else than the knowledge of the law. He thinks 
that such a tendency must introduce a Turkish profanity. He 
says of him that he transforms the doctrine of the Gospel con- 
cerning the Son of God into heathen allegories, just as if he had 
to expound Hesiod.4 





b Terugwuévos is the predicate which he applies to him in two epistles of the year 
1553. See Corp. Reformator. ed. Bretschneider, t. viii. pp. 56, 58.—In a letter to 
the preacher G. Buchholzer, at Berlin, of the year 1557 (which was first published 
in this collection), he says: ‘Semper fuit rixosa et hallucinatoria ipsius natura,’ 
T. ix. p. 153.—Referring to the Landgrave’s embassage already mentioned, he says 
in a letter to Chytraeus at Rostock, April 4, 1553: ‘ Missus est a Landgravio ad 
Sneppium [in Jena] et ad me. Gloriatur, se ire per Germaniam triumphantem. 
T. viii. p. 67. 

© In the letter to Chytraus he says of him: ‘ Cireumfert ethnica deliramenta, ac 
contendit divinitatem in Christo, rbv Adyov, esse ipsam legis notitiam.’—L. ¢. p. 67. 
—In a letter to Collin at Prague, first published by Bretschneider: ‘ Abolet dis- 
crimen legis et evangelii et evangelium ait tantum esse véuov puoixdy. Hee est 
mapackeu) mods BeBnddrnta Tovpxixhy.’—L. c. p. 70. 

4 Thus he writes in the year 1555: ‘Evangelii doctrinam de filio Dei in ethnicas 
allegorias transformat, perinde ac si Hesiodum interpretaretur.’—'T’. viii. p. 551. 
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Since these last experiments with Thamer also proved ineffectual, 
the Landgrave withdrew from all connection with him. From Zii- 
rich Thamer betook himself to Milan, and thence to Rome, where 
he spent above a year. He then succeeded in obtaining an appoint- 
ment as Court Preacher to the Bishop of Minden, who was 
Duke of Brunswick. Here he fell anew into manifold controver- 
sies with the Protestant theologians. In the year 1557 there was 
circulated a cautionary letter directed against him, which pro- 
ceeded from Wittenberg, and was probably composed by Me- 
lanchthon.* It contained a collection of the errors attributed to 
Thamer, the greater number of which are certainly to be found 
in his writings. In conformity with the principles which Melanch- 
thon was accustomed to put forth on other occasions, the autho- 
rities were admonished to check by force the spread of such 
blasphemous doctrines. The mode of proceeding adopted against 
Servetus at Geneva was represented as an example worthy of 
imitation.’ The principles of the medieval ecclesiastical law, 
which were opposed to the spirit of the Gospel, and against which 
Luther’s doctrine of faith had at first risen in opposition, had 
gradually, since the controversies about the Lord’s Supper and 
the peasants’ war, obtained the ascendency again even among the 
Protestants ; and it required a new reaction of the genuine Pro- 
testant spirit, as it proceeded from Spener, in order at last to 
overcome these principles again. 

Thamer, being unable to find any rest in his new abode, went 
to Mayence, and there returned to the Catholic Church. In this 
place he received a canonicate.¢ He became at last Professor of 
Theology at Freiburg in the Breisgau, and died in the year 1569. 





© ‘De Thamero vagante in dicecesi Mindensi commonefactio,’ Inserted in the 
Corp. Ref., t. ix. p. 131, 

f «Quod quidem gubernatores pios non modo in populo Judaico, sed aliarum etiam 
reges gentium cognita vera de Deo doctrina legimus fecisse sedulo, ut adversus Deum 
contumelias sanctissimis edictis et gravissimis penis coércere studerent. Of the 
execution of Servetus, he says: ‘Pium et memorabile ad omnem posteritatem 
exemplum.’ At the time when Thamer was making a noise at Frankfort on the 
Maine, Melanchthon wrote to his antagonist, the preacher Hartmann Bayer: ‘ Miror 
magistratuum negligentiam in re tanta,’—T. vili. p. 159. And at a later period: 
‘Pii gubernatores adversus illam giganteam audaciam severitate utantur.’—L. e. 

. 551. 

. & When the Jesuit Nicolas Serrarius (De doctis Moguntie@ hominibus, c. 12, in 
Joannes rerum Moguntiacarum, t. i. f. 129) speaks of Thamer’s mira ad fidem ca- 
tholicam accessio, it will be seen from the preceding narrative what is to be thought, 
in general, of this his conversion to Catholicism, and of that which is alleged to be 
miraculous in connection with it. The story which is told is the following:--- 
When Thamer was accompanying the Landgrave at the siege of Ingoldstadt, in 
the War of Schmalkald, he found in a shop a fragment of the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas, which was being used as waste paper, In this way he met with the 
section on Justification; and this was the first occasion of his conversion. He 
continued afterwards to read Catholic writings, and thus became more and more 
convinced of the truth of the Catholic doctrine. 
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ON THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF SAINT 
MATTHEW’S GOSPEL, 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO DR. DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Samvuext PripEAux TREGELLES. 


In the following remarks I propose to consider what was the 
original language in which St. Matthew wrote his Gospel, by an 
examination of ancient evidence in connection with the circum- 
stances which relate to that testimony. As the recent work of 
Dr. Davidson has given a prominence to certain arguments, and 
as counter-statements have been made, | believe a review of the 
whole question to be desirable. 

The first thing to be considered is the direct evidence of ancient 
writers. Of these, the earliest relating to this subject is Papras, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia. ‘The date usually assigned to 
him is about the year 118. He was himself a hearer of some 
immediate disciples of our Lord; he knew John the Presbyter 
and Aristion, who (we are informed) had been disciples of Christ 
when on earth. He wasa contemporary of the Apostle John during 
his latter years, although whether he had ever received instruc- 
tions from him is uncertain. His information respecting books 
of Scripture was derived from John the Presbyter. Papias was 
the author of a work intitled ‘ Expositions of the Oracles of the 
Lord,’ » of which fragments have been preserved by Eusebius and 
others. In a passage given by Eusebius (ist. Ece. iii. 39), he 
says (repeating apparently the words of John the Presbyter), 
‘ Matthew indeed wrote the oracles in the Hebrew dialect, but 
every one interpreted them as he was able.’ 

IrEn £vs, Bishop of Lyons, lived through the greater part of 
the second century. The date of his birth is unknown: his death 
is commonly placed in the year 202. His early years were spent 
in Asia Minor, where he was instructed by Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, who had been himself a disciple of the Apostle John. 





® I donot enter into the question whether Papias had been a hearer of the Apostle 
John or not. Irenzus appears to have thought this was the case. Eusebius does 
not prove the contrary: he only shows that in the passage which he cites, Papias 
does not expressly assert it. 

> Aoyiay Kupiakay eEnyhoress. 

© MarOaios pey obv éBpald: Siardéxtw TA Adyia ocuveypdwpato’ jpyhvevce B abra &s 
Hdbvaro Exacros. 
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Ireneus gives a clear account of the original language of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. The following is his statement which has 
been transmitted to us (like the rest of his works against heresies) 
in the old Latin version, and, in the more important sentence, in 
a citation of Euscbius. 


‘For we do not know what has been arranged for our salvation through 
other persons, than through those through whom the Gospel has reached us : 
then, indeed, they proclaimed it; but afterwards, through the will of God, 
they delivered to us in writing [or in the Scriptures] what was to be the ground 
and pillar of our faith. For it is not allowable to say that they preached before 
they had a perfect knowledge, as some dare to say, boasting that they are the 
correctors of the Apostles. For after our Lord arose from the dead, and they 
were indued with the power of Holy Ghost coming on them from on high, 
they were altogether furnished, and had a perfect knowledge : they went forth 
unto the ends of the earth preaching the Gospel of those good things which 
we have from God, and declaring heavenly peace to men; inasmuch as they 
all and individually had the Gospel of God. Matthew accordingly, among the 
Hebrews, put forth also a Scripture [or writing] of the Gospel in their own 


dialect.’ 4 

This latter clause is thus preserved in Greek by Eusebius 
(Hist. Ecc., v. 8) :—é wiv 34 Marbaios év trois ‘Efoains th idig 
Siarextw auTay xai ypaPny cEnveyney evaryyediou.® 

The Apostles preached first, the Gospels were written after- 
wards : they wrote the same things which they had preached ; and 
thus it was that Matthew acted amongst those of his own nation ; 
when, after having testified orally, he delivered to them the Gospel 
narrative in their own tongue. 

PanT&Nus was the head of the catechetical school of Alex- 
andria, towards the latter part of the second century. We 
— from Eusebius that he went to preach in the East as far as 

ndia. 


‘ It is said that he showed such alacrity, with zealous disposition, with regard 
to the divine word, that he became a herald of the Gospel of Christ to the 
nations of the East, and that he reached as far as the hed of the Indians. 
For there were then still many evangelists of the word, who were diligent to 
exercise a divine zeal, after the apostolic example, for the increase and building 





4 ‘Non enim per alios dispositionem salutis nostree cognovimus, quam per eos 
per quos Evangelium pervenit ad nos: quod quidem tune preconaverunt, postea 
vero per Dei voluntatem in Scripturis nobis tradiderunt fundamentum et columnam 
fidei nostre futurum. Nec enim fas est dicere, quoniam ante predicaverunt, 
= perfectam haberent agnitionem ; sicut quidam audent dicere, gloriantes, emen- 

atores se esse Apostolorum. Postea enim quam surrexit Dominus noster a mortuis 
et induti sunt supervenientis Spiritus Sancti virtutem ex alto, de omnibus adim- 
pleti sunt, et habuerunt perfectam agnitionem, exierunt in fines terra,ea que a Deo 
nobis bona sunt evangelizantes, et coelestem pacem hominibus annuntiantes, qui 
quidem et omnes pariter et singuli eoram habentes Evangelium Dei, Ita Mattheus 
in Hebreis ipsorum lingua scripturam edidit Evangelii.’— Cont. Her. iii. 1. 

® Had the whole sentence of Ireneus been considered in its connection, no diffi- 
culty would have arisen as to the meaning of the words preserved in Greek. ‘The 
kat before ypaphy becomes plain enough as to its force. 
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up of the word of God. Of whom Pantenus also was one: and it is said that 
he went to the Indians. The account is, that he found there the Gospel of 
Matthew, which was there prior to his arrival, amongst some who had 
received the knowledge of Christ, to whom Bartholomew, one of the Apostles, 
had preached; and that he had left behind the Scripture of Matthew in the 
Hebrew letters themselves ; and that it was preserved up to the time in 
question.’ 


Jerome gives a similar account of Pantenus; he adds, how- 
ever, one circumstance :— 


‘He found that Bartholomew, one of the Twelve Apostles, had preached the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ according to the Gospel of Matthew, which, 
when he returned to Alexandria, he brought with him written in Hebrew 
letters,’ 8 


Eusebius, it must be remembered, is not merely in this nar- 
ration transmitting a rumour of what Pantenus had done; he 
gives the account which was received and believed as true. About 
fifty-two years intervened between the death of Pantenus and the 
birth of Eusebius, so that the latter might well receive the accounts 
of what the former had done from competent witnesses. And, 
further, the school of which Pantenus had been the head, con- 
tinued at Alexandria in the days of Eusebius, so that there 
was a distinct channel for the transmission of true accounts re- 
specting him. 

The testimony of Or1cEN, the most learned ecclesiastical writer 
of the third century, is thus given by Eusebius :— 


‘As I have learned by tradition concerning the four Gospels, which alone 
are received without question in the Church of God under heaven ; that the 
first written was that according to Matthew, formerly a publican, but after- 
wards an apostle of Jesus Christ ; and that he gave it forth to those who had 
believed from Judaism, composed in Hebrew letters.’ ® 

The 


£ rocabrny 3° ody pacly aitdy éxOvpotdty Siabéoe: wpobuulay wept roy Oeiov Adyov 
evdeiZac0at, ws kal KhpuKa Tod Kara Xpiordy edayyeAlov Tois én’ avaToA‘js Cveow ava- 
Sex Ojvar, wéxps kal THs lvdav oTEAduevoy yijs. hoay yap eicéri Tére wAelous evaryye- 
Aral Tod Adyou, EWOeov (HArov amocToAKodD piuhuatos ovveicpepe em’ ab—hoe Kal 
oikodoup Tod Oeiov Adyou mpodvuotpevor. Gv els ‘yevduevos al 5 Mdvrauwos, Kad eis 
*Ivdobs eAdeiv Adyeta’ Oa Adyos eipeiv aibtly mpopOdcay Thy abtod mwapovolay, Td 
kara Mat@aioy evayyéAtov mapa Tiow abTd& Thy Xpiordv eweyvwxdow* ols BapPoAouaiov 
tav amootéAwy tv Knpvia. abrois te ‘EBpalwy ypdupaci, Thy tod Maréalov xata- 
Detar ypaphy’ hv Kat odCecbau eis roy SnAovmevov xpdvov.— Hist. Ecc. v. 10. 

& * Reperit Bartholomaum de duodecim apostolis adventum Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi juxta Matthexi evangelium predicasse, quod Hebraicis literis scriptum 
revertens Alexandriam secum retulit.—Script. Ecc. 36. 

It has been conjectured by some, and stated as indubitable by others, that India 
in which Pantenus preached means Southern Arabia. Jerome, however, did not 
so understand. He says—‘ Pantenus, stoice secte Philosophus, ob pracipux eru- 
ditionis gloriam, a Demetrio Alexandrie Episcopo, missus est in Indiam, ut Christus 
apud Brachmanas, et illius gentis philosophos, predicaret.—Epistola ad Mc . 
I, Ixx. Ed. Vallarsi. 

h ‘Hs ev mapaddce maddy wep) tay Tecodpwv EvayyeAlwv & kal udva dvarrippnra 
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The ‘tradition’ of which Origen or Eusebius speaks is not to 
be confounded with mere vague report; wapadoois is tradition in 
its proper sense, 7. ¢., ‘account delivered ;’ this is the account 
which Origen had received as that which Christians believed on 
the subject. 

Origen, in another place, says just the same thing (Comment. in 
Joan. iv. 132). 

Eusestvs himself, in giving as exact an account as he could of 
the Apostolic writings, speaks thus of St. Matthew’s Gospel :-— 

‘Matthew having ‘previously preached to the Hebrews, when he was about 
to go also to others, delivered to them the Gospel according to him in their 


paternal language, and filled up to those from whom he went by his writing 
the want of his own presence.’ ! 


EpipHanivs, who was acquainted with Hebrew, says :— 


‘This Matthew then, writes the Gospel in Hebrew letters, and preaches, 
and begins not from the beginning, but he narrates the genealogy from 
Abraham.’ * 


Had this, in the fourth century, been a peculiar opinion, Epipha- 
nius would not have spoken of it in this manner. 

Many other writers, in the same century, speak to the same 
effect, such as Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, and gue Their very names show how generally 
this was believed. 

JEROME, however, in the same century, supplies us with further 
information, and this is all the more valuable on account of his 
research and learning. He says :— 

‘ Matthew, also called Levi, first a publican, afterwards an Apostle, was the 
first who wrote a Gospel in Judea, in the Hebrew letters and language, for the 
benefit of those of the circumcision who had believed: it is not known who 
afterwards translated it into Greek. Moreover, the Hebrew itself is in the 
Library at Cesarea, which Pamphilus the Martyr collected with great care. 


I, too, was permitted by the Nazarenes of Bercea, a city of Syria, who use this 
volume, to take a copy.’™ 





more TeAdvny. tatepoy Bt drdaroAoy "Inood Xpiorov, MarOaiov, éxded3wxdra abtd ois 
dm lovdaicuod motedcact, ypdupact ‘EBpaixos curvteraypevor.’ x. r. A— Hist. Ecc. 
vi. 25. 

i ‘MarOaios wiv »ap mpdrepoy ‘EBpatois xupizas, ws euedrde Kad ep’ érépous iéveu, 
marply yAdrtn ypapi wapasobs 7d Kar’ abrbv ebaryyéAiov, Td A€iwov TH abTod mapovoig, 
rovros ap’ dy eoréAAeTo, 51d THs ypadijs dvewAtpov.—Hist. Ecc. iii. 24. 

k ‘Kal obros uty oby 6 Mar@aios ‘EBpaixois ypduuact ypdper 7d evayyéAvov, Kad 
anpbrrer, Kal &pxerar odk am’ apxijs, GAAG Sinyetrar mev Thy yevedAoylay amd Toi 
"ABpadu.'—lib. ii. |. 

m Mattheeus, qui et Levi, ex publicano apostolus, primus in Judsea propter eos, 
qui ex circumcisione ecrediderant, evangelium Christi Hebraicis literis verbisque 
composuit, quod quis postea in Grecum transtulerit, non satis certum est. Porro 
ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in Cesariensi bibliotheci, quam Pamphilus 
Martyr studiosissime confecit. Mihi quoque 2 Nazarenis qui in Berea, urbe 
Syriew, hoe volumine utuntur, describendi facultas fuit’—De Viris Illus. c. iii. I 
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In other places Jerome repeatedly mentions the Hebrew original 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel. By Hebrew, and similar terms, the 
language is of course intended which the Jews used in our Lord’s 
days; an Aramezan dialect, which some might call Chaldee or 
Syriac. 

The document which Jerome procured at Bereea, he had trans- 
lated before he wrote his book De Viris Illustribus; for he says 
in the second chapter (the one before that from which the above 
citation is taken) :*— 

‘The Gospel also, which is called according to the Hebrews, and which 
was lately translated into Greek and Latin by me, which also Origen often 
uses. ° 

He mentions the Gospel according to the Hebrews, in other 
places, in such a way as to show that he identified it fully with 
the Hebrew Matthew at Cesarea, and with what he had procured 
at Berea. Thus— 


‘In this Gospel which the Nazarenes and Ebionites use, which we lately trans- 
lated from Hebrew into Greek, and which is called by most the authentic 
Matthew.’ 


‘In the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which was written, indeed, in 
the Chaldee and Syrian language, but in Hebrew letters, which the Nazarenes 
read to this day, the Gospel according to the Apostles, or, as most consider, 
according to Matthew, which is also in the library at Caesarea,’ 4 

In one of the passages given above, it is said by Jerome that 
Origen often-used the Gospel according to the Hebrews ; we find 
two citations from it in his extant writings. 


The witnesses which have been brought forward state that St. 
Matthew did write in Hebrew, and for Jews in Judea, prior to his 
leaving that country to preach elsewhere: that at the end of the 
second century the Hebrew Gospel was extant, and was seen by 
Pantenus. Jerome adds that it was still existing in his day at 
Cesarea, and that it was substantially identical with the Gospel 
used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites. 





" | wish to call attention to the entire freedom from all ambiguity which there 
is in Jerome’s statement as to the translation of this document. In chap. ii. he says 
that he himself translated the Nazarene gospel into Greek and Latin; in chap. iti, 
he says that it was unknown who had translated St. Matthew’s gospel into Greek, 
i.e. who had made the translation which Christians had used for centuries. It will 
be seen below why I direct attention to so simple a point. 

© «Evangelium quoque, quod appellatur secundum Hebreos, et a me nuper in 
Grecum Latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et Origenes sepe utitur,’ 

P ‘In evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni et Ebionite, quod nuper in Grecum de 
Hebreo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a plerisque Matthzi authenticum,’— 
Comment. Matt. xii. 13. 

4 ‘In evangelio juxta Hebreeos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone, sed 
Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni, secundum a 
tolos, sive, ut plerique autumant juxta Mattheum, quod et in Casariensi bibliotheca,’ 
&e.— Cont. Pelag. iii. 1. 

Epiphanius 
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Epiphanius has been already adduced as a witness to the 
opinion of the fourth century on the Hebrew original of St. 
Matthew. He, too, identifies the Gospel used by the Nazarenes 
with that of Matthew in Hebrew. He says :— 


‘They [the pavement | have the Gospel according to Matthew very full in 
Hebrew ; for, amongst them, this Gospel is undoubtedly still preserved, as it 
was originally written, in Hebrew letters. But I do not know whether they 
have taken away the genealogies from Abraham to Christ.’* 


(Which the Ebionites had done.) He speaks of the name ‘ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews’ as that which the Ebionites gave to 
the Hebrew copy of St. Matthew :— 

‘ And they also receive the Gospel according to Matthew, for they also... 
use only this. They call it according to the Hebrews, as may be truly said, 


because Matthew alone, in the New ‘Testament, made the publication and pro- 
clamation of the Gospel in Hebrew and in Hebrew letters.’ * 


By comparing Epiphanius with Jerome, we discover that the 
different copies of the Gospel according to the Hebrews varied in 
several respects; so that although both these writers identified 
this book with St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, they considered it 
to be altered, and ope interpolated. Indeed the citations 
from it, as given by Jerome and others (which Dr. Davidson has 
presented in a collected form), differ greatly from anything which 
we find in our canonical Matthew. It is easy to account for the 
citations having this character: there was no motive to quote from 
this document anything that was commonly read in St. Matthew ; 
the mere fact of a reference being made to it shows that something 
peculiar was observed.' 

It is clear from the citations made by Origen, that this Hebrew 
Gospel was considerably interpolated a century and a half before 
it fell into the hands of Jerome. It must also have received inter- 
polations as early as the time of Clement of Alexandria, who 
once cites it. The additions seem to have been just the same in 
kind as those which we find in the Codex Bez, and they could be 
hardly greater in degree than what we find in that MS. in the Acts 





¥ *Exovot 8 7d Kara Mar@aiov edayyéAcov wAnpéotarov ‘EBpuiorl. map’ adtois yap 
gapas TovTO, Kabd&s éE dpxijs eypddn ‘EBpaixots ypdupmaci, er: ah Cera. ovn olda dé, 
€i Kal ras yeveadoylas Tas dad "ABpadw &xpt Xpiotob wepietAov.— Has, xxix. § 9. 

® Kal déxovra piv Kat adrol rd Kara MarOaiov edaryyéAiov, TobTw yap Kal avTol . . . 
xXpavra move’ Kadodor Bt adTd Kata ‘EBpalous, ws adn eorw elmely’ 87s MatOaios 
povos ‘EBpaiot? kal ‘ESpaixois ypdumaow ev tH Kawi SiabqKy exorhoato Thy Tod evary- 
yeAlou &Oeciv re Kad Kapvypa.— Hes, xxx. § 3. 

t In Martianay’s edition of the old Latin version of St. Matthew (Paris, 1695), he 
ives the various readings of a Latin Codex Sangermanensis. In Matt. iii., this 
{S. reads ‘ Et cum baptizeretur Jesus lumen magnum fulgebat de aqua; ita ut 

timerent omnes qui congregati erant.’ This looks like an addition of the Nazarene 
document; it may have sprung from Jerome’s (now lost) translation of it. 
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of the Apostles." Had it not differed considerably from the 
canonical Matthew, Jerome could have had no motive for trans- 
lating it. Perhaps he only translated those passages which con- 
tained additions or variations. And yet he unhesitatingly identified 
it with St. Matthew’s Gospel! This shows how outlet it must 
have been that it was originally the same; just as the Book of 
Acts in the Codex Beze might be identified with the book written 
by St. Luke ; and yet who would be surprised if one spoke hesi- 
tatingly about this copy of the Book of Acts being authentic ? 
And is not this just the manner in which Jerome expresses himself 
at different times? The less decided expressions, ‘ commonly 
called,’ ‘commonly considered,’ exactly appear to suit the case.* 

Thus, then, we have ancient testimony that the Hebrew Gospel 
of St. Matthew was still used in the fourth century, but with 
various interpolations, by the bodies of Jewish Christians ; and 
that this interpolated Matthew was the book called the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, a book which had been known to He- 
gesippus, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, and which had been 
mentioned by Eusebius. 

The question whether St. Matthew actually wrote in Hebrew 
might be considered, irrespective of the Gospel used by the Naza- 
renes ; but as Jerome identifies that Hebrew document with the 
original of St. Matthew, it is needful thus to mention what we 
know respecting it. 

If, then, we abide by ancient testimony, we find that St. Mat- 
thew wrote in Hebrew, and that we know not who made the Greek 
translation which we possess. The ancients who state these 
things were themselves ‘accustomed to Greek, and they could 
have no motive, such as prepossession, to lead them to assert that 
St. Matthew wrote in another tongue. If they had consulted the 
honour of their own language instead of truth, they would not 
have stated the Hebrew original. In this conclusion Christians 
acquiesced for ages: they used with all confidence the Greek 
copy which the early Christians had transmitted to them: they 
used it (as they, too, had done) as authoritative Scripture, and 
they knew of no dangerous consequence which could result from 
their freely owning that they held it to be a translation of what 
the Apostle had written. There is no evidence of ancient wit- 
nesses that the Apostle wrote in any other language than that 





“ And yet the document itself might possess great value ; just as the readings of 
the Codex Beze have great weight in spite of its interpolations. 

* Marcion’s Evangelium was certainly an altered copy of St. Luke’s Gospel ; 
this might be spoken of as a spurious work if the alterations were specially consi- 
dered, or as the work of St. Luke if the basis were specially regarded. The Naza- 
rene document might be mentioned just in the same way. Jerome, however, never 
calls it spurious. 
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Aramean dialect which the Jews then spoke, and which was com- 
monly then called Hebrew, though differing from the ancient 
language of that name. 

I think that it is manifest that the onus probandi rests on those 
who hold that St. Matthew wrote in some other language than 
Hebrew: the maintainers of this ancient opinion may well ask 
why they should be called on to renounce it? What evidenee is 
there for an original in another language? And if St. Matthew 
did not write in Hebrew, what claim has any one other language 
more than another to be considered the original? 

But it is asserted that St. Matthew wrote in Greek: this 
assertion is believed by many; and I have now te examine the 
grounds on which the opinion is considered to be true. 

To maintain the Greek original there ought to be,—Ist, a 
refutation of the evidence advanced in favour of the Hebrew : 
2nd, at least equal evidence in favour of the Greek ; and, 3rd, 
a proof that such evidence is equally congruent with the facts of 
the case. 

The lines of (supposed) demonstration taken by the advocates 
of the Greek original, are commonly these :—Ist. They seek to 
show that the Greek Gospel which we possess is not a translation : 
2nd. They endeavour to weaken or nullify the evidence of the 
ancients in favour of the Hebrew. 3rd. ‘They maintain that the 
Greek original is more in accordance with the principles of the 
dealings of God, and thus they endeavour to give a dogmatic 
sanction to their opinion. 

The Greek original has, on these grounds, obtained the support 
of many respectable names, and has been defended by not a few 
critics. ‘Fhe opinion seems to be no older than three centuries 
and a half; it appears to have originated in a kind of feeling that 
our Greek Gospel is not like a translation ; this feeling was after- 
wards strengthened by dogmatic considerations in connection with 
the perfectness of Scripture ; and then the direct evidence to the 
contrary was but little regarded. 

Later critics, such as Hug and Moses Stuart, who have held 
this opinion, have sought to weaken or invalidate the ancient 
testimony. This, then, demands the first consideration, for who 
can concede that opinions are to be set above attested facts ? 

The evidence of Papias is treated as though it had but little 
weight, because of what Eusebius says of the. smallness of his un- 
derstanding. And yet Eusebius considered him to be a com- 
petent witness, for he uses his testimony with approbation.’ A 

witness 





’ Ido not stay to discuss the objections which some have raised against under- 
standing the Ady, which Papias says that St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew, as 
meaning 
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witness may have but little mental power, and yet be very com- 
petent to state facts. This was the case with John Strype, the 
author of Memorials of Cranmer, &c. &e. One ground on which 
the understanding of Papias has been assailed, has been his belief 
in the doctrine of a Millennium: but if this be a ground for 
treating his testimony as unworthy of credence, what shall we say 
of Justin Martyr, [renzeus, Hippolytus, and many others in 
ancient times, and also not a few in the present day? ‘ A question’ 
(says Principal Campbell) ‘on which if Papias erred, he erred 
along with many not deficient in understanding. Indeed there 
are many who would rather regard Eusebius to have been in error 
in denying the pre-millennial advent of our Lord, than Papias in 
asserting it, even though they may object to the earthly description 
of the sentiments of Papias as given by Eusebius.’ 

After the opponents of the Hebrew original have thus attempted 
to invalidate the testimony of Papias, they endeavour to merge all 
the other evidence into his. None has attempted this with more 
plausibility than Hug. He tries to show that Ireneus simply 
learned this from Papias, Origen from Irenzus, and so on. But 
specific proof that this was the case is not presented ; nor, indeed, 
can it be. But is it not too much to assume that Irenzus and 
others only copied from Papias ; then to assume that Papias was 
of too weak an intellect to be received as a witness; and then to 
deduce from this twofold assumption that what has been stated 
as a fact was not so? But these two assumptions involve a third, 
that all the early Christians were led, on the authority of Papias, 
to believe that the Greek Gospel, which they possessed, was only 
a translation; that no one had a word to say in opposition to this 








meaning the canonical Gospel. All the ancients understood Papias as Ido. If 
the ‘Oracles’ indicate some other work, then it would follow that there once 
existed a divine book by Matthew of which there is no trace save in the passage of 
Papias. 

Nor do I discuss whether the statement is that of Papias himself, or whether (as 
in what precedes) he repeats the words of John the Presbyter: this latter view 
carries the testimony far higher ; I believe it to be correct, but I do not insist on it; 
for if the words be those of Papias himself it is sufficient for the present question. 

2 It has been thought that Eusebius speaks in different places in a different 
manner with regard to Papias. In one passage (iii. 36) there occur the words— 
dvijp Ta mdvra Sri wdduoTa ANoyimraTos Kal THs ypapijs eiS}uwv, ‘a man very eloquent 
in every respect, and versed in the scripture.’ Valesius argues with some force, 
that, as these words are not found in some MSS., and as they appear to be wanting 
in the translation of Ruffinus, they must be spurious. It is useless, however, to say 
that they are inconsistent with what Eusebius elsewhere says; for a man may be 
well acquainted with scripture, and be extremely eloquent; whose understanding is 
extremely weak. How many proofs do we see of this! 

® The manner in which this learned man treats the question is such that I do not 
wonder that he has led many with him init. For good remarks on his train of 
argument, I must refer to Dr. Davidson's volume. I here take up the points them- 
selves concisely in connection with what others have advanced. 


opinion, 
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opinion, which yet (it is endeavoured to be shown) was wholly 
incorrect. All these assumptions are necessary if the evidence of 
Papias and others be summarily set aside. 

That Ireneus should be listened to so little in such a case is 
remarkable, when his connection with the Apostolic age is fully 
considered. 

But Pantenus would still remain as an independent witness ; and 
the account that he found in India the Gospel of St. Matthew in 
Aramean, cannot be resolved into the statement of Papias. 

Origen says that he learned, ‘ by tradition,’ that St. Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew: by tradition he does not mean mere vague 
report, but ‘received account :’ this was what the Christians knew 
about the matter; it was as much a point of common information 
amongst them that St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew, as that he 
wrote a Gospel at all. Origen is a good witness to this current 
belief. 

Nor would Origen, and Eusebius after him, have stated this to 
be the fact, had they thought it capable of doubt or question : 
they, at least, would not have blindly followed the Millennarian 
Papias. But they had no other opinion to mention.» 

rincipal Campbell thus states the mode adopted, in opposing 
the evidence for the Hebrew original, and shows its weakness :— 

‘ « But ” (says some modern disputants) ‘‘ all the witnesses you can produce 
in support of this fact may, for aught we know, be reducible to one. Irenaeus, 
perhaps, has had his information only from Papias, and Origen from Papias 
and Irenzeus, and so of all the rest downwards, how numerous soever ; so that 
the whole evidence may be, at bottom, no more than the testimony of Papias.” 
But is the positive testimony of witnesses, delivered as of a well-known fact, 
to be overturned by a mere supposition, a perhaps? for that the case was 
really as they suppose, no shadow of evidence is pretended,’—(ii. 171.) 

That St. Matthew wrote in Judea, and for believing Jews, is 
admitted ; but even this has been used as a ground for supporting 
the idea of a Greek original. Hug has endeavoured to show 
that Greek rather than Aramean was the prevailing language 
of Palestine in our Lord’s days. No doubt very many knew 
Greek ; but the New Testament itself supplies us with sufficient 
testimony to the prevalence of Hebrew. A consideration of this 

kind 

> As to the argument used by Hug, and repeated by Moses Stuart, that Eusebius 

gives one opinion in recording as an historian, and another as a critic, I think it 
sufficient to refer to Dr. Davidson, p. 12. 

© The condition of the Holy Land then may be illustrated by the present state of 
Wales as to language. In towns, and amongst persons of education, English is well 
known ; but the mass of the people use their own Welsh: anything intended for ciren- 
lation amongst them must be in their own language. ven those who use English 
as a language of business, and for intercourse with the English, prefer their own 
tongue. Indeed it would not be easy to command attention in any continuous 
address except in Welsh; for it requires something more than a mere ability to 
speak 
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kind confirms the previous evidence, while no proof of the diffu- 
sion of Greek would suffice to overturn it. 

One mode of attacking the testimony to a Hebrew original has 
been by the supposition that the early witnesses confounded the 
original of St. Matthew with ‘the Gospel according to the He- 
brews ;’ and that this gospel was, in fact, merely one of the 
apocryphal documents current amongst heretical sects. I have 
already shown that the Nazarenes and Ebionites did use a Hebrew 
Gospel known by some under this name ; and that competent wit- 
nesses, who knew Hebrew, identify this with the original of St. 
Matthew. They do not treat it as some mere apocryphal docu- 
ment, but as a genuine work, though interpolated in various ways. 
The fact that the Hebrew Christians used a Hebrew Gospel 
thoroughly invalidates the assumption (mentioned above) that St. 
Matthew would probably have written in Greek for the Jews. 
But the idea that the early Christians confounded some spurious 
production with the original writing of an Apostle, implies that 
those who advance the opinion rank their intelligence with regard 
to their sacred books very low. 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews is identified by ancient 
witnesses as what St. Matthew wrote, just as Marcion’s Evangelium 
might be identified with St. Luke’s Gospel. The Gospel according 
to the Twelve Apostles is spoken of as spurious: the only ground 
for identifying these two last mentioned works is one passage in 
Jerome (given above), where he says, ‘The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews . . . . which the Nazarenes still use, according to 
the Apostles, or, as most suppose, according to Matthew.’ This 
is wholly insufficient to identify two documents which are described 
in very different language.t ‘The Gospel according to the twelve 





speak a language occasionally, and to read it, to enable one to attend to it continuously. 
Any one may make proof of this by listening to a sermon in a language which he 
has learned: it is only by practice in listening that he can attend to it properly. 

Just so Greek was no language for the Jews in Judea, and still less so for those 
in eastern countries. I doubt whether Greek ever prevailed in Palestine. (See 
Dr. Davidson in answer to Hug and Dominico Diodati, p. 37-44.) 

Extensive conclusions may be drawn from slight proofs. What if, in future ages, 
some critic wished to show that Latin is now commonly understood in Wales? He 
might show, first, that, in the twelfth century, Archbishop Baldwin preached 
throughout Wales in Latin ; second, that after the use of divine service in a tongue 
not understood by the people had been rejected, a special act of Parliament in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign authorizes the use of the church service in Latin in those 
places of Wales where English is not known; third, that Bishop Bethell, on his 
translation in 1830 from Exeter to Bangor, revived the use of this service in Latin. 
To many this would seem a good line of proof. It was indeed asked, in the case of 
Bishop Bethell, whether he wanted to be translated again. Such lines of proof can 
never overturn direct evidence to the contrary. 

4 It is remarkable that an attempt has been made to represent the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews as a translation from the Greek ; Dr, Davidson (p. 17) has 
thoroughly met the supposed proofs of this. 
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Apostles’ was heretical ; that ‘according to the Apostles’ was 
said in this passage to be the same as ‘according to the 
Hebrews.’° 

But no allegation that the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was some spurious document, which had been confounded with 
the genuine production of Matthew by those who might be igno- 
rant of Hebrew, could account for the statements made by those ° 
who knew Hebrew well. And no supposition relative to this 
document would suffice to explain away the account of Pantenus. 
Had it not been thought that considerations drawn from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews would help to invalidate the 
testimony to St. Matthew’s original language, the subject might 
have been discussed without reference to that document: but 
because of the statements which have been made in connection 
with this Gospel, I have given above the accounts which we have 
respecting it, and they are thus found to be in full accordance 
with what we know from other sources; and they supply good 
proof that (though interpolated) the Aramean St. Matthew was 
still extant and well known in the fourth century. 

It is, however, very important to remember that if it were 
proved that the Gospel according to the Hebrews were some 
spurious production, and that Jerome was mistaken in identifying 
it with the original of St. Matthew, still the direct chain of evi- 
dence that he did write in Hebrew would be untouched. That 
fact would be equally established. Supposing that all which has 
been advanced in opposition to early testimony on this point had 
the full weight which the deniers of a Hebrew original desire, it 
would amount, after all, to nothing more than that a doubt has 





¢ Even if it be thought that the Gospel ‘ according to the Apostles’ and that ‘ of 
the twelve Apostles’ were the same Apocryphal document, it need cause no diffi- 
culty. For in the very passage in which Jerome thus identifies them, he displays 
a lapse of memory of a similar kind as he would in identifying an Apocryphal 
document with the Hebrew Matthew, for he ascribes to S. Ignatius a passage which 
really occurs in the Epistle that bears the name of Barnabas. 

Jerome’s failure of memory is no impeachment of his general accuracy, and it 
can cause no surprise; for at the time when he wrote the book in question (Dia- 
logue against the Pelagians) he was eighty-five years old. A similar lapse of 
memory was that of Beza, when, in his last edition of the New Testament (1598), 
he twice (Luke xix. 26, and Acts xx. 3) cites the Codex Cloromontanus, which was 
still in his possession, by mistake for the Codex Bez@, which he had sent to Cam- 
bridge. He was then in his eightieth year. Not every octogenarian has the ability 
of Jerome or of Beza: few can say with Simonides,— 


* uynudy of Twa pnul Suwrldy ivopapicew 
*oySwKovradrer maid) Acwmperéos.’ 


It is rather curious that Julianus of Eclanum accused Jerome of upholding a 
fifth gospel. And, surely, if we say that to maintain the Hebrew original of St. 
Matthew is to expunge one of the canonical gospels, we shall uphold a point just as 
tenable as that of Julianus, 
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been suggested, a possibility shown that witnesses may have erred, 
it could demonstrate nothing, and would still leave the whole 
question undetermined. How unsatisfactory! to reject evidence, 
and to have nothing in its stead but suppositions. 

All this endeavour to avoid the evidence originated in one of 
two things—the opinion that the present Greek Gospel bears all 
the marks of an original writing, and that, therefore, all testi- 
mony to its being a translation must be rejected ; or, in the sup- 
position that no inspired book could be lost. These opinions, 
then, require examination. 

It is granted that St. Matthew’s Gospel in Greek does not 
seem like a translation; that the language does not seem less 
original than the other New Testament writings; and that, unless 
we had external testimony, we should, probably, not have imagined 
it to be a version: but all this does not prove the contrary. Are 
there no works which we know are translations, which bear no 
internal impress of the fact? And are we not well aware how 
fallacious often are remarks drawn from mere style and manner ?* 
The Lord’s Prayer in English certainly reads as little like a trans- 
lation as prayers which had their originin our own language: but 
what should we say if any one questioned its being a translation ? 
Perhaps, however, it is too much to say that, knowing independently 
that St. Matthew wrote in Aramean, we do not find some traces 
of this in our Greek Gospel. 

It has been argued that the ancient versions show that this 
Gospel must have been written in Greek, because they are taken 
from the Greek which we have, and not from an Aramzan source. 
This puts no difficulty in our way. ‘The Gospel-collection was 
formed very early, and we have no trace of any ancient versions 
of separate Gospels: the Gospel-collection was publicly read in 





£ Moses Stuart (Notes to Fosdick’s Hug, p. 710) thus concludes his argument :— 
«Ina word, how can I read the Gospel of Matthew as it now lies before me, and 
feel that I am reading a translation nade in ancient times? Where is any version 
like it? The Septuagint. That is greatly diverse from it, in very many and 
important respects. I can no more find internal evidences of a version in Matthew 
than I can in Mark, Luke, or John. I must believe, then, that the real original is 
before us. There is no evidence of an Aramean original except what proves the 
Aramean work at the same time to be spurious. Why should we then admit such 
an original ? 

I pass oy for the present the very odd assertion, that the same evidence which 
proves an Aramean original proves the Aramean work to be at the same time 
spurious. 1 wish to point out what a lofty pre-eminence is here given to subjective 
Jfeeling on points of critical judgment. Stuart, however, elsewhere puts subjective 
feeling into its right place, and shows how mistaken it may be, and that too on 
much more important subjects than mere translation. He says—‘If it were worth 
our while, it would be easy to show that men, even the best scholars, are liable to 
mistake in judgments of this nature [on ancient books}, which depend on the style 
and tone of writings. Two or three notable instances that are recent may serve to 
illustrate and defend this position.’ (On the Canon, Dr. Davidson’s edition, p. 7. 
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the Christian assemblies, and it was from this collection that the 
early versions were formed. Whatever be the age of the Syriac, 
it has no real bearing on the question, because, like the other 
versions, it was a translation of the Greek collection.’ 

But it has been argued that our Greek Gospel must be an 
original document. If this must be the case, let it once be demon- 
strated, and then evidence may be overlooked. ‘This dogmatic 
view of the question has arisen from considerations relative to God 
and His mode of acting towards His creatures. It is alleged that 
no book which He did not intend for abiding use would be given 
by inspiration—that no mere translation can be authoritative, and 
that the old view stamps imperfection on the canon. It is affirmed 
that it is inconceivable that God should not have insured the pre- 
servation of an inspired book, and that the contrary would be, in 
some measure, contrary to the Divine perfections. 

This tone of thought has greatly influenced many in their judg- 
ment of the question ; they were rightly jealous for the perfectness 
of Scripture, and any theory which seemed to them to interfere 
with their views on the subject was forthwith discarded. I wish 
fully to uphold Scripture authority and perfection ; but this may 
be done even while analysing these arguments. 

When we speak of God and His dealings it is our place to 
take care not to substitute our thoughts respecting Him in the 
place of what He has revealed concerning himself. It is an easy 
thing to argue @ priori, and to determine dogmatically what it 
is fitting for God to have done: but is this true reverence? 
are we authorised to do this? Could we argue in this way 
as to any of God’s revelations? Some might think that the 
introductory dispensation of Jaw was not such as became the 
divine perfections before the incarnation of Christ ; some might de- 
mand one thing, some another. We know how some, from their 
own subjective feelings, reject those very truths which are the 
foundation of all Christian religion; the distinct personality of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in the unity of the Godhead is made 
by them a stumbling-block, because it does not suit their d priort 
ideas of God; the incarnation of the eternal Son of God and re- 
demption by His blood are in the same way rejected. And so, 
too, others find something unsuitable to their minds in the arti- 
culus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie, justification through faith. 
The Scripture supplies us with an instance of & priori argument 
as to what was fittimg and suited to our Lord. He had told his 
disciples of the rejection, sufferings, and death which were before 





& See the Syriac version, specially considered in Dr. Davidson, p. 49, in reply to 
Stuart’s argument that the Syriac would certainly have been taken from the Hebrew 
St. Matthew, if it had existed. 
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him ; but the apostle Peter (who had just before confessed him 
to be the Christ, the son of the living God), acting on his own 
personal feelings, said, ‘This be far from thee, Lord; this shall 
not be unto thee:’ the reproof of Christ is the fullest answer to 
those who would exalt God and His dealings in their own way, 
irrespective of what He has declared and what He has done. 
If we take the & priori line of arguing we may well ‘ask (as 
Campbell observes), Can it be supposed that the autographs of 
the inspired writers should be dost? Can it be thought that the 
original and authoritative document should cease to be preserved? 
Is it according to the divine dealings that an infallible standard 
should not be transmitted for the use of all after ages ? 

Textual criticism was once met by the & priori line of argu- 
ment. It was said that various readings in the text of the New 
Testament would be contrary to the care of God in preserving it. 
Is it not irreverent to think that God’s Holy Word can have been 
subject to ordinary casualties? But this high ground of arguing 
was effectually met by the fact- that the various readings do exist. 
No line of proof that a thing cannot exist is valid against the 
simple fact that it does exist. Let those who argue as if they 
knew fully what God ought to do in any particular case, give a 
proof of their intimate acquaintance with His mind; let them say 
in what manner it is fitting for Him to rule and order in any 
given circumstances. 

If we brought @ priori thoughts to God’s revelation, how many 
things we might have expected to find different from what they 
are. Should we have expected difficulties? should we have 
thought one comprehensive life of our Lord, or many with dif- 
ferent aspects, the more probable? Should we have thought it 
likely or not that any doubt could have arisen as to its state- 
ments? How many questions of this kind might we not ask? 
But we have God’s revelation as He has seen fit to give it forth: 
it is our place humbly to acknowledge Him in His revelation and 
in His actings, and to own, as to all difficulties, that ‘God is 
greater than man.’ 

But why should it not have been fitting for God to cause the 
earliest written inspired narrative of the teaching and actings of 
Christ to have been in the language of that people to which the 
mass of the first converts belonged? And why should any be 
surprised that God should have afterwards permitted this inspired 
record to fall into oblivion, as Christianity ceased amongst the 
Jews, and should only have preserved it in an ancient and autho- 
ritative version? The only answer to this, { believe, would be, 
that nothing inspired can be lost. But how do we know this? 
The Scripture never says so; and while I fully admit that —- 
woulc 
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would not permit any book to be lost which he intended should 
belong to the canon, [ ask, What authority have we to limit the 
operations of God, so as to deny that He might, if He saw fit, 
have given forth an inspired writing, even for a local or temporary 
object ? A book was actually written by inspiration on one occa- 
sion, which was almost immediately lost beyond recovery. I 
mean that book of Jeremiah’s prophecies which the king ordered 
to be burned. It is true that he dictated the prophecies again 
to Baruch, but ‘ many like words’ were added ; so that this was 
not a reproducing of the identical book which had been destroyed. 
Can proof be more plain than this, that God acts according to 
His own wisdom in the inspiration and preservation of Scripture ? 

As, then, I know nothing of God’s actings except what he has 
revealed, I deny that this dogmatic point of view is valid in 
itself, or is a ground for rejecting the evidence to the Hebrew 
original of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

t has been asked, what opinion can we form of the care of the 
early Christians over their sacred books, seeing they did not 
transmit a Hebrew original? If they believed in a Hebrew 
original, is it credible that they should have lost it? Whether 
eredible or not, here are the facts: they did believe that St. 
Matthew wrote in Hebrew, and yet they did not transmit the 
Hebrew document. Greek was the language they used, and they 
preserved to us the copy which they used, though they avowed it 
to be a version. ‘They acted just in the same way with regard to 
the Old Testament; they avowed that it was written in Hebrew, 
and yet they used and transmitted the Greek LXX version, a 
version which (though Justin and some others believed the fiction 
of the Alexandrian Jews as to its inspiration) the learned amongst 
them knew was neither authoritative nor very correct." ‘This is 

a much 








h T have had occasion, again and again, in this paper, to point out the futility of 
endeavouring to controvert facts by possibilities or probabilities. Let us take as an 
illustration Matthew Henry’s Commentary. In future ages some one might seek 
learnedly to demonstrate that it must have been written in Welsh. Matthew Henry 
was a Welshman; he could not have been indifferent to the spiritual good of his 
own countrymen; his Commentary was written for the instruction of others : 
would it not be a reflection on his Christian consistency to suppose that he did more 
for the English than for the Welsh? And, besides, is it not more natural for a 
man to write in his own language? Again, the Commentary is extant both in 
Welsh and English ; and why should we say that the latter is the original? Does 
it bear any traces of Welsh peculiarity or solecism? And if not, does it not show 
that it must have proceeded from the pen of a translator, who knew English far 
more correctly than a Welshman can be supposed todo? Is there not then every 
probability that the witnesses were mistaken who say that the English was the 
original? Besides, did they know even of the existence of the Welsh copy ? or had 
they any acquaintance with that language? If not, of course their testimony is 
worth very little, and we may safely discard their opinion. 

To prevent any one (especially an anonymous writer, to whom I must presently 
turn) 
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a much more remarkable case, because they transmitted the 
Greek Matthew as authoritative. But hew could those who knew 
no Hebrew transmit Hebrew books ? 

But it is objected, the Greek version of St. Matthew (if a ver- 
sion) is transmitted to us as made by some person unknown. No 
doubt itis; but does this cast uncertainty upon it? The early 
writers who say the translator is unknown are surely worthy of 
all credit: had they not been transmitters of a faithful account, 
should we not have expected that this deficiency would have been 
supplied? And why should the fact of a book being translated 
by an unknown hand detract from its authority? Were not many 
canonical books. written by unknown persons? Who shall sa 
positively who wrote many of the Old Testament books? Who 
wrote Joshua, Judges, 2 Sam., Kings, Esther, and other books ? 
And yet God has preserved to us these inspired anonymous 
volumes. 


I do not think that any of the considerations taken either from 
the dealings of God, the nature of Scripture, or the internal cha- 
racter of our Greek Gospel, cast any suspicion on the direct 
evidence to the Hebrew original: I might say that, on the con- 
trary, there is a peculiar suitability in this Gospel having been 
first presented to the Jews in their own language. 

Having thus considered the arguments used in opposition to 
early testimony to the Hebrew original, [ wish to repeat one 
question. Suppose it could be shown that we have no sufficient 
proof that St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew, would it follow that he 
must have written in Greek? ‘This has been assumed by the ad- 
vocates for a Greek original ; but in fact if we get rid of early 
testimony, we are quite left in the dark as to the language. Wh 
should not a claim be put in for other tongues besides Greek ? 
why not Latin, or Coptic? What ground have we for intelli- 
gently rejecting the hypothesis of Hardouin, or the Paleo-Romaic 
suggestions of a modern imitator ? 


But on what ground do we believe that St. Matthew wrote a 
gospel at all? Because we learn it from ancient and competent 
witnesses. But the same witnesses affirm that he wrote in He- 
brew; and if endeavours be made to cast doubt on this part 


turn) from arguing in this way, be it known to all arguers from probabilities, that 
seventeen years ago I saw the Rev. Evan Griffiths of Swansea busily engaged in 
making the Welsh translation. I hope that my testimony to this fact will not be 
maltreated like the evidence of Papias. 

Arguments & priori may be very valuable for showing a probability where there 
is no evidence, or where it is doubtful; but the least portion of proved fact will 
destroy all the mere probability. 
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of their testimony, the whole (to say the least) is weakened. 
I believe that many truly respectable advocates for the Greek 
original are but little aware that the same mode of argument 
would invalidate the fact that Matthew and others wrote 
Scripture at all. But happily this mode of treating ancient 
authorities is not received as legitimate; if it were, we might 
take our leave of all certainty as to almost every ancient fact 
whatever.' 

It is not by weight of names that questions of fact and investi- 
gation can be decided. It does, however, free an opinion from 
all charge of novelty and innovation when it can be shown that 
it has been held by many. This opinion, then, of the Hebrew 
original of St. Matthew was universal from the end of the first 
century for fourteen hundred years; and since then, the ancient 
opinion has been retained by not afew. The following names 
amongst others have been mentioned as holding it :—Conr. Hor- 
neius, George Calixtus, Augid. Hunnius, J. Conr. Dannhauer, 
J. Meisner, Rhenferd, Reland, Du Pin, Bellarmine, Baronius, 
Grotius, Casaubon, Richard Simon, Tillemont, Calmet, Mar- 
tianay, Pouget, Vallarsi, Maffei, Alber, Adler, Halfeld, J. E. C. 
Schmidt, Elsner, Corrodi, Vossius, Hiinlein, Michaelis, Storr, 
Bolten, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Weber, Kuinoel, Olshausen, Nean- 
der, Tholuck, Sieffert, Meyer, Ebrard, Mill, Cave, Hammond, 
Walton, Pritius, Kidder, Williams, Scott, Harwood, Dr. H. 
Owen, Marsh, Tomline, A. Clarke, Campbell, Greswell, Norton, 
Davidson. 

On the other hand, the Greek original has been advocated by 
many in the last three centuries. Several of these were Pro- 
testants, who deemed this necessary on the dogmatic ground of 
the perfectness of Scripture. On this point Erasmus has been 
followed by Ccolampadius, Cajetan, Calvin, Pareus, Flacius, 
Beza, Gerhard, Walther, Waleus, Heidegger, Chamier, Light- 
foot, Calovius, Hottinger, Kortholdt, Ittig, Le Clere, Cappell, 
Beausobre, Basnage, Rumpeus, Schroeder, Maius, Lardner, Fa- 
britius, Leusden, Vogel, C. F. Schmidt, Hoffman, Pfeiffer, Boer- 
ner, Wetstein, Masch, Schubert, Gabler, Paulus, Koecher, Semler, 
Venema, Noesselt, Jeremiah Jones, Jortin, Hey, Edelman, Hug, 





i Bishop Marsh has well remarked on the endeavour to invalidate the testimony 
of the chain of witnesses to the Hebrew original. He says:—‘It is the duty of 
those who reject the evidence of Irenzeus to prove that it rests only on the authority 
of Papias, and it is very unjust to require, from those who admit it, a proof to the 
contrary. Were this demand admitted, the testimonies of the ancients would be so 
curtailed as to be reduced almost to nothing; for it would be allowable in no 
instance whatsoever to quote more than one ancient writer in favour of the same 
fact, if the bare possibility that the testimony of the one was nothing more than the 
echo of the testimony given by the other, were a sufficient reason for rejecting that 
testimony.’— Translation of Michaelis, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 111, 112. 
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Fritzsche, Moldenhawer, Wiser, Harles, Hewlett, Moses Stuart, 
Bleek.* 

While giving these lists of names, I protest against names de- 
ciding such a question; many may have followed one another ; 
truth must be sought on a very different ground than that of 
mere authority. 


There is a third theory which must be mentioned, by which an 
endeavour has been made to unite conflicting opinions. Some 
have felt that they could not resist the force of evidence for the 
Hebrew original, and yet they have thought that the arguments 
in favour of the Greek were very weighty: they have said, all ex- 
ternal testimony is in favour of the Hebrew, all internal evidence 
in favour of the Greek. They have therefore received doth 
opinions, supposing that St. Matthew first wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew for the Jewish Christians, and at a later period rendered 
it into Greek for the Gentiles. This theory is an attempt to 
evade difficulties, and as such I will not deny it the praise due to 
ingenuity ; but it lacks one essential ingredient—evidence. This 
evidence is not supplied by the fact that the early writers who 
attest the Hebrew, yet use the Greek as authoritative ; for they 
do this avowing the Greek not to be original: they do not hint 
that it also proceeded from the pen of St. Matthew. 

Hence I consider this reconciling theory to be quite inadmissible. 
Its advocates, however, agree with what I have said as to the 
character of the evidence in favour of the Hebrew—it has a 
weight which they cannot reject. They are also rejecters of the 
dogmatic ground for asserting simply a Greek original ; for they 
do hold that an inspired book—St. Matthew in Hebrew—has not 
been preserved. ‘Their opinion that our Greek Gospel looks like 
an original is one which I can quite understand, but which can, I 
believe, be fully accounted for without the adoption of this some- 
what curious theory. It does in fact seem rather strange to me 
to think of Matthew himself as the translator, and that too with- 
out one particle of ancient evidence. Later writers have conjec- 
tured who the translator might be ; but I feel constrained to abide 
by the statement of Jerome, ‘We do not know who afterwards 
translated it into Greek.’ 

This theory of a twofold original was, I believe, first suggested 
by Sixtus Senensis, and it has been mentioned as more or less 
probable by Schwarz, Bengel, Guerike, Schott, Whitby, Townson, 
Benson, Hales, Horne, Bloomfield, Thiersch, Kitto. 





* The names of those who maintain the opposite opinions have been taken in part 
from Marsh’s Michaelis, the Rev. T. H. Horne, and Dr. Davidson ; the lists might 
be greatly extended. 
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An attack has been recently made, not merely on the opinion that 
the original language of St. Matthew’s Gospel was Hebrew, but also 
upon the witnesses themselves who attest that such was the fact, 
and also on those who now credit their evidence. This attack calls 
for remark simply because of the strong assertions of the writer. 

The assailant of the ancient opinion on the subject writes in 
a Scottish monthly contemporary (September, 1849), and he 
uses a notice of Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the four Gospels 
as the occasion of bringing forward his assertions. Dr. Davidson’s 
statements are thus attacked :— 


‘We much regret that Dr. Davidson should have gone into the notion that 
the first Gospel, as we have it in Greek, is not the genuine work of Matthew, 
but only a translation of that work. This seems to us a very serious matter, 
nothing less than the expunging of one of the inspired records of our Lord’s 
life on earth ; for if we follow patristic tradition in this matter, we must take 
the whole case as the witnesses depone to it ; and they state as distinctly that 
the translator was a person utterly unknown, and that he has sometimes made 
mistakes, as they state that the original language of the Gospel of Matthew 
was in Hebrew. But if this be true, what confidence can be placed in the 
Gospel as we now have it? A translation made by nobody knows who, and 
manifestly incorrect! of what worth is it as a canon of divine and infallible 
truth ? 

‘Dr. Davidson treats this view of the subject rather summarily. He speaks 
of the Greek translation as ‘‘ presenting substantially the authentic Gospel of 
Matthew the Apostle,” and avows his ‘‘ conviction of the virtual inspiration 
possessed by the writer to whom we owe the present Greek Gospel.” This 
seems to us strange language. What the author means by virtual inspiration 
we cannot conjecture ; and what kind of conviction he can have of the inspi- 
ration of a writer who makes blunders, we are equally at a loss to conceive. As 
for this supposed translation presenting the substance of the Gospel of the 
Apostle, the same may be said of any of the lives of Christ which have been 
framed in modern times by pious writers, Are we, therefore, to bow to them 
as to inspired men, and receive all they have written as Apostolic ? 

‘ And on what evidence are we asked to give up this sacred book? On 
evidence, we venture to say, such as would not be admitted into any court of 
law to decide the pettiest case of litigation. Of all the witnesses Dr. David- 
son adduces, only one says that he had ever seen the Hebrew Gospel, and one 
or two professedly quote it; all the rest either simply say that Matthew wrote 
a Gospel in Hebrew, or say that somebody told them so. The one who says 
he had seen the Gospel is Jerome ; but his evidence about it is so conflicting 
that it is not worth arush. First he says he has seen it, and is sure that it is 
the original of the Greek Gospel ; then he softens down into ‘‘ it is called by 
most people Matthew's authentic,” ‘as most believe,” and so on: now he 
says, ‘‘ who translated it into Greek is unknown ;” and presently, with amusing 
self-complacency and obliviousness, he tells us, ‘‘ I myself translated it into 
Greek and Latin!”” Why there is not a small-debt court in the country 
where such a witness would not be hooted to the door! And yet this is 
Dr. Davidson’s most important witness in a matter involving the most awful 
issues !?™ 











m May I be allowed to expostulate with the editor of the periodical in question 
for the inadvertence which he has shown in permitting such a production to appear 
in its pages? Could he have read it himself before it was printed ? 
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To prevent all possible charge of misrepresentation, I have 
cited the statement of the assailant thus at length: had I not 
done so, some would have thought that the assertions on which I 
have to remark cou/d not have been such as they are. I leave for 
the present the remarks which are directed against Dr. Davidson, 
and confine myself to the attack on Jerome. An endeavour has 
been made to represent Jerome’s sense or his veracity in a very 
unfavourable light. But how stand the facts? Do the frag- 
mentary citations present his testimony fairly? Look at the 
words of Jerome himself as they have been given above: he 
is speaking of St. Matthew’s Gospel which Christians had been 
using in Greek for three hundred years; he says that it was 
written in Hebrew by the Apostle, but that who translated it 
into Greek is unknown. ‘There is no ambiguity here. In another 
place (just before) he speaks of the Hebrew copy (with some 
interpolations) which he had obtained from Beroea ; and he says 
that he had translated this document himself into Greek and 
Latin. I entreat the writer to re-examine what Jerome really 
said. 

There is no discrepancy (as has been shown above) between the 
sentiments of Jerome as to the Hebrew document which he obtained 
from Bercea; he considered it to be the Hebrew gospel of St. 
Matthew, but he also considered the Text to be not very pure. 
But indeed it is needless to comment on the assailant’s assertions 
on this head. A writer who can use the words of Jerome, so 
as to allege that he speaks of a translation circulated in Greek 
for three hundred years as made by himself, may easily mistake 
as to matters of opinion. Had Jerome said what the assailant 
represents, ‘ self-complacency.’ and ‘ obliviousness’ would be mild 
accusations indeed: his sanity ought rather to have been called 
in question. 

And such allegations against Jerome are made the basis of 
invective! His evidence is said to be ‘ not worth a rush ;’"— it is 
affirmed that if he appeared as witness in a small-debt court he 
would be ‘ hooted to the door.’ I wish to assure this writer that 
it is not the custom to treat witnesses in such a manner ; they are 
heard, not hooted at, and their evidence is weighed. Is there any 
court which would not protect a witness from rude treatment ? 
Are not Jerome’s age and character entitled to command civility 
at least ?° 


To 





» Should the remarks of the assailant (by any peculiar accident) happen to meet 
the eye of any foreigner, what idea would he form of our ‘courts of law’? What 
an idea that on any principle a witness should be uncivilly ‘ hooted to the door’! 
The assailant has thus sought to treat Jerome, the witness in the present cause. 
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To affirm that evidence is conflicting will not make it so. To 
say that a man writes incoherently and falsely, will not convince 
those who can see that his words have been tortured and twisted : 
if the sentences quoted from Jerome to make him seem to say 
that he did not know who had translated St. Matthew into Greek, 
and yet that he had done it himself, be considered fair and 
straightforward quotation, then will it be permitted to take any two 
sentences from the same writer, place them in juxtaposition, and 
charge him with the consequences. But if these modes of pro- 
cedure are not such as can be used to elicit truth, then I ask 
what judgment must be formed of this attack ? 

I do not wish to judge this writer too harshly. There are 
these two alternatives—Ilst, that he is acquainted with Jerome’s 
works ; and that wittingly and intentionally he falsified the cita- 
tions from Jerome, in order to (apparently) overwhelm Dr. 
Davidson’s arguments by destroying the credibility of his witness : 
2ndly, that the writer is wholly ignorant of what Jerome — 
wrote, and that he actually could imagine that Jerome wrote suc 
things as he has alleged. I do not hesitate to suppose the latter 
alternative to be the true one. I willingly acquit the writer of 
all intentional misrepresentation and invention; there are cir- 
cumstances which render it in my opinion impossible.° He had 
a cause to advocate, and he had not that knowledge of the facts 
of the case, and the value of the evidence, which would enable 
him to defend his opinion on tenable grounds ; he has thus plunged 
into a region with which he was unacquainted. 





But he has not driven him out of court, and his evidence remains fully unim- 
peached. But, indeed, this peculiar style of civil treatment for witnesses in a 
‘court of law,’ explains the mode in which this writer upholds a cause and con- 
ducts a controversy. 

An attack under the shelter of an incognito ought to be sustained by unexcep- 
tionable evidence : argument, if sound, is valid whoever may use it; the worth of 
assertions, however, very much depends on the credit of him from whom they come, 
An anonymous writer ought, therefore, to produce his voucher for every state- 
ment that he uses when attacking others. 

° The reason why this is impossible is illustrated by the following anecdote of 
Lord William Paulet, who lived about 180 years ago. A libellous book had been 
published, in which considerable ability was displayed; a gentleman, however, 
who was offended by the contents, charged Lord William with being the author, 
and challenged him in consequence to fight a duel. Lord William was a pious 
man, and had the moral courage to refuse to fight: he offered to certify solemnly 
that he was not the author of the beok ; this offer was accepted, and Lord William 
took a pen and wrote thus:—‘ 7his is two scratify that i did not rit the bok’— 
‘Stop, stop, my lord (cried the gentleman), I am quite satisfied that your Lord- 
ship COULD not have been the author. 

Lord William Paulet, too, had speculations about St. Matthew’s Gospel. He 
asked, one day, ‘Who wrote St. Matthew’s Gospel?’ Some wag replied, ‘Why, 
don’t you know? Sir Matthew Hale, to be sure.’ This was duly believed by Lord 
William, whose piety went beyond his sense; and in his will he left Sir Matthew 
Hale 5001. for having composed so godly a treatise. 

All 
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All men are liable to make mistakes ; but if any one chooses 
to write on a subject with which he is not acquainted, he 
ought at least not to be betrayed by his own want of know- 
ledge into making charges and accusations against others. If 
a man is not conscious of his own ignorance, how often may it 
lead him into mischief: but if he is aware that he does require 
information, he will be kept from running onward in a reckless 
course. ‘This assailant stands, then, charged on the simplest 
evidence with ignorantly misstating Jerome’s testimony, and (in 
consequence) with speaking contumeliously of Jerome, and thus 
misrepresenting Dr. Davidson’s facts, arguments, and opinions. 

I believe that no one will deny that this assailant is euinty of 
the misrepresentation with which I have charged him: if not, 
then it must follow that Jerome did assert that he was himself the 
person who executed a translation, made (as he elsewhere says) 
by a person unknown, and in use for three hundred years and 
more | P 

Of course, if Jerome is thus treated, Origen and other witnesses 
are likely to have their words twisted in the same manner. And 
Dr. Davidson may share with others in the attack, and on just as 
tenable grounds. It is wholly erroneous to think that the evidence 
of the mass of the early Christian writers is to be treated as 
nothing, and got rid of by one remark—‘ all the rest simply say 
that Matthew wrote a Gospel in Hebrew, or say that somebody 
told them so.’ This mode of reasoning will satisfy no one who 
desires really to know what testimony is, and who is capable of 
—— it when presented. 

have said that there are circumstances which to my mind 
render intentional misrepresentation impossible ; this is shown, I 
think, from the fact that detection was so certain. If a man pre- 
sents a forged bank-note so clumsily executed that any child could 
see that it is not genuine, we acquit him of the evil design of 
uttering a forgery knowing it to be such; but we do this at the 
expense of his understanding and power of discernment. But, in 
the present case, the assailant has laid himself open to a yet far- 
ther charge than that of mere ignorance; he has shown almost 
incredible carelessness; he had Dr. Davidson’s volume before 
him; and from it he seems to have drawn the sentences from 
Jerome. And yet he has shown (to use his own terms) such 
‘amusing self-complacency and obliviousness,’ as to draw his 
conclusions first, and then force the evidence to suit, and to over- 





P In other words, that he made a translation long before his birth! Had Jerome 
really written this, he would have deserved all that this writer says of him: but 
not else. 


look 
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look the plain words which were legibly printed in Latin, and in 
English also, before his eyes. 

Resolutely as this writer has attacked Dr. Davidson in the sen- 
tences with which my citation commenced, I believe that no 
reader of these remarks of mine (unless it be the assailant himself) 
will think that it is very probable that the assault is altogether 
fair. ‘They will be inclined to pause, even if they have not seen 
his volume ; for they will say that if any one could impeach 
Jerome’s credibility, by making him say what he never said, it is 
most probable that he has treated another in the same manner. 
At least, if he did not, it would be strangely inconsistent on his 
part ; for Dr. Davidson is the party assailed, and Jerome only 
shares in his assault, from being one of the witnesses. And, in 
simple fact, this is the case. ‘The assailant equally misrepresents 
Dr. Davidson and Jerome ; and he owes an apology to each. 

I suppose that I shall hardly be expected formally to deny that 
Dr. Davidson ever asserted such irreverent nonsense as that 
which the assailant charges him with. Who will believe that 
he, or any other Christian man or Christian minister, pro- 
fessed to believe in ‘the inspiration of a writer who makes 
blunders?’ The first point to be proved is, that the writer, or 
translator (begging the assailant’s pardon), did make blunders. 
If inspired, he made none. What does the assailant mean by 
saying that the witnesses state that the translator of St. Matthew 
into Greek ‘ sometimes made mistakes?’ Who are the witnesses 
who affirm this? I feel little inclined to believe such a thing on 
the mere ipse dizxit of this writer. If there be proof that the wit- 
nesses state this, I ask to be shown the distinct, definite, and 
undoubted passages in which they say so. If no such passages 
be found, then this assailant stands with yet more inaccuracy of 
assertion charged against him. He has come into court as a wit- 
ness ; he is entitled to a hearing ; he has received it as to Jerome ; 
and his testimony is false (not wittingly and knowingly so) : his 
testimony therefore in a similar case is justly suspected. 

And to call the Greek translator ‘a writer who makes blun- 
ders,’' and to speak of the translation as ‘manifestly incorrect,’— 
what 








4 The only thing which Dr. Davidson has said which I can imagine capable of 
being alleged as a — for the charge of ‘making blunders,’ is a remark (p. 45) 
on the connection of the citation in Matt. xii. 20, with the Hebrew of Isaiah. Recourse 
has been had to the Syro-Chaldaic, as affording a connection between nox in the 
prophet, and e’s vixos in the Evangelist. But to talk of blunders here! Probably 
the assailant does not know that old Puritan writers supposed eis vixos to stand in 
the New Testament as a Hebraism, signifying ‘for ever,’ answering to the Hebrew 
ny. (See the English-Greek Lexicon, published and recommended by Joseph 
; Caryll, 
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what does it avail (when asserted without evidence) but to raise 
prejudice in the minds of the uninformed? They are told of ‘a 
lion without’ (Prov. xxii. 13); they must, however, resemble the 
assailant himself if they are much alarmed. 

I do not here remark on the connection between the Hebrew 
gospel as written by Matthew and the authoritative Greek Trans- 
lation, which the Church at large has always possessed from the 
first century and onwards. I shall afterwards take up this sub- 
ject, and then perhaps the reader will see that the phrase ‘ virtual 
inspiration’ is not quite as unintelligible as the assailant supposes. 
I trust, however, that I have already said enough to show that the 
assertions and opinions of this writer equally require to be examined. 

He speaks of Dr. Davidson’s ‘ witnesses’ as if quoting the 
Hebrew Gospel without having seen it: ‘ only one says that he 
had ever seen the Hebrew Gospel, and one or two professed] 
quote it.’ I,had supposed that it was customary to see a book 
before one cited from it; I actually had thought that if a person 
quoted from a work, it might be supposed that he had seen it: 
but now, as I am open to conviction, I have been taught to re- 
nounce this opinion. ‘This writer does not consider this acquaint- 
ance with a book to be necessary as a qualification for quoting 
from it ; and he has acted on this opinion: Tuts explains at once 
the manner in which he has treated Jerome and others. He has 
‘ professedly quoted’ from them, but not actually examined their 
writings. 

In speaking of Origen, this writer mentions one of the passages 





Caryll, Henry Jessey, &c., 1661.) But, perhaps, this writer would charge them 
with accusing the inspired writers of the New Testament with ‘ making blunders.’ 
There is a passage, however, in Jerome’s Epistola ad Hedibiam (Vallarsi I., 
exx.) which this assailant might look on as a prize. He had better, however, take 
care of seizing it as such, for he would find it just as such a prize as the bait is to 
the fish; he would fasten himself on the hook. Jerome is answering questions 
on difficulties connected with the Gospels: the question here considered is how 
in Matt. xxviii. 1 there is ‘ vespere autem sabbati,’ and in John xx. 1, ‘una autem 
sabbati.’ The solution turns wholly on the sense of the Greek dye. But Jerome 
says, ‘ Mihique videtur Evangelista Mattheus qui Evangelium Hebraico sermone 
conscripsit, non tam vespere dixisse, quam sero ; et eum qui interpretatus est, verbi 
ambiguitate deceptum, non sero interpretatum esse, sed vespere. What! does not 
this fully bear out the charge of making blunders? What else can be made of ‘ verbi 
ambiguitate deceptum?’ It would be easy thus to triumph without examination : 
this would be swallowing the bait; but the hook is sharp and the line strong. 
But not to leave the assailant the opportunity of being caught, I will fairly 
ut him on his guard as to the whole state of the case. Jerome here follows 
adties ( Questiones ad Marinum, Mai Collectio Vaticana, vol. i.). Eusebius 
discussed the whole question in connection with dye; he takes it somewhat in the 
sense of our English version. Jerome has a greater difficulty to meet, because of 
the Latin rendering ‘vespere :’ the point he has to consider is the translation into 
Latin, and he only refers to the Hebrew original to confirm his argument. Eusebius 
drew the result from the Greek only, to which ‘ verbi ambiguitate deceptum’ cannot 
apply. , 
which 
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which had been interpolated into the Hebrew Gospel. After 
giving the words, ‘My mother, the Holy Ghost, took me lately 
by one of the hairs of my head, and carried me to Mount Tabor,’ 
he says, ‘Think of such an abomination as this being passed on 
us as part of Matthew’s genuine original gospel.’ Think of it 
indeed! But who tries to pass it as genuine? Does he mean to 
assert that Dr. Davidson does so? Possibly not; and yet his 
words give that idea. Against whom does he direct this insinua- 
tion? Against Dr. Davidson, or against Origen, or against the 
whole mass of the ancient Christians and many in modern times, 
who believe that St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew ? 

If an inquirer wholly uninformed on the subject were to read 
the paper of this assailant, he would of course think that the He- 
brew original of St. Matthew was some new and dangerous idea 
which was quite peculiar to Dr. Davidson. Why has he omitted 
all mention of the fact that this was the on/y opinion for fourteen 
hundred years, and that many mature scholars and eminent Chris- 
tians in modern times have been of exactly the same opinion, and 
that, too, without perceiving any of the terrible consequences 
which this writer would deduce from it? Was he ignorant of 
this fact, or has he suppressed it? The former, no doubt. 

This writer indeed can say :— 

‘It is bad enough, on such evidence, to be asked to give up a sacred book, 
but this is but a small part of the mischief resulting from the ground taken by 
the advocates of this opinion. If their conclusion he correct, our confidence 
in the entire body of the New Testament writings is shaken. We receive 
these on the ground of their reception as canonical by the early Church, 
and this ground we regard as strong, because of the care which the early 
Christians took to discriminate between the genuine and the spurious of those 
books which were in circulation. But if this hypothesis, that Matthew wrote 
his Gospel in Hebrew, and somebody translated it into Greck, be received, 
then in what position do we find eaeees as to confidence in the discrimination 
and sincerity of the early Church? So little, it would appear, had they of 
regard for genuine apostolic writings, that they allowed one of them to be 
irrecoverably lost after they had it in their hands, whilst they retained an im- 
perfect version of it, executed by nobody knows who! That they should have 
done this is quite incredible; but this they must have done, if the hypothesis 
espoused by Dr. Davidson be correct ; and if they did this their testimony in 
favour of the New Testament canon is shaken to the foundation,’ 


I answer, first, no one suggests (except this writer) that we should 

‘ give up a sacred book :’ secondly, on the same ground on which 
we receive the New Testament Scriptures as genuine (namely 
early testimony), ought we to believe in the Hebrew original of 
St. Matthew :* thirdly, that the fact is that the early Christians 
did 





* This assailant seems to have forgotten that he said just before—‘ If we follow 
patristic tradition in this matter we must take the whole case as the witnesses depone 
to 
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did believe in the Hebrew original, and yet they did not preserve 
it. Let this be deemed ‘quite incredible,’ yet it is as much a 
fact as it is that this writer has made such ‘incredible’ remarks. 
The point, observe, for the force of this argument is not, Did St. 
Matthew write in Hebrew ? but, Did the early Christians believe 
that he did so? They did so believe; and yet this book which 
they regarded as a genuine apostolic writing is irrecoverably lost ; 
unless indeed the assailant, who thinks such a loss impossible, 
will demonstrate that it must exist, therefore it does exist, and then 
will complete the proof, by producing it. 

It would be easy to draw conclusions, and to dilate on the con- 
sequences which would result from the opinions of the assailant : 
how easy is it to turn his own words back on himself. ‘If this 
hypothesis that Matthew did nor write his gospel in Hebrew be 
received, then in what position do we find ourselves as to con- 
fidence in the discrimination and sincerity of the early Church ” 
If the evidence of credible witnesses to the Hebrew original of 
St. Matthew be rejected, would it not weaken the testimony of 
these same writers as to the entire body of the New Testament 
Scriptures ? 

The fearful results which this assailant supposes would follow 
the rejection of his hypothesis, may be safely left as arising from 
his own misconceptions.* 

I have now done with this assailant. There are Biblical scholars 
whom I am bound to respect, who deny the Hebrew original of 
St. Matthew; and I should deeply regret if any of my remarks 
should be supposed by any one to be directed against them. I 
know, however, that they cannot covet the advocacy of the paper 
in question. No one injures a cause more thoroughly than an 
advocate, who heaps assertion on assertion, who misquotes and 
misrepresents all opposing evidence, and then assuming a high 
moral tone, points out the fearful consequences which must follow, 
if his conclusions be not received. Such an advocate may carry 
uninformed minds with him for the moment; but let it once be 
demonstrated that his premises are false, and then his conclusions 
fall. Nay further, even if a TRUTH be thus advocated, so soon 





to it:’ how wonld this writer prove that St. Matthew wrote a Gospel at all? B 
early testimony (IJ would not say ‘patristic tradition’): but let him take (as he 
says) ‘the whole case as the witnesses depone to it,’ and we find the Hebrew 
original and the anonymous Greek translation also proved! 

* This writer triumphs over Dr. Davidson because he once advocated the Greek 
original. If he thinks that a determination to maintain an opinion at all risks is a 
mark of a great mind, he is utterly and lamentably mistaken. Whoever desires to 
advance in the knowledge of truth must be willing to reject his preconceived 
opinions, when good evidence shows their futility. If I learn that I have mistaken 
as to a point either of fact or opinion, I hope that I may have the sense to be willing 
to be taught, for I remember what human infirmity is. 
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as the fallacious groundwork is cut away, there is always danger 
lest it be supposed that the false foundation is the true one, on 
which that truth is based. 

To all scholars the treatment of Jerome’s testimony carries its 
own condemnation on its head; to all students of the Bible, the 
conclusions of this writer are equally futile ; for they know that 
his alarming consequences are the creations of mere imagination. 
Surely the Biblical scholarship of Scotland must be very far above 
such displays of the absence of erudition : the critics of that country 
must be far too well versed in Biblical studies to allow such 
statements to pass current, as though they possessed either can- 
dour or profundity. I shall not feel myself bound to notice any 
further remarks of this writer, unless he stands forth in his own 
proper person, and with a frank acknowledgment of having inad- 
vertently misrepresented Jerome and others. All are lable to 
make mistakes ; but this is no reason for persisting in a mistake 
after it has been pointed out." 


A remark is needed also on a passage in a review of Dr. Da- 
vidson’s first volume in the American Bibliotheca Sacra. This 
review I suppose to be from the * of Professor Edwards, one of 
the editors of that periodical. It is like breathing fresh air to 
get away from the mists raised by the assailant of whom I have 
recently spoken, to a writer, who, while he upholds the Greek 
original, does so by fair statements. He mentions Dr. Davidson’s 
conclusion in favour of the Hebrew original, and then says :— 

‘We confess that we are not quite prepared to accede to this conclusion. 
The external evidence is in favour of a Syro-Chaldaic original ; the internal 
evidence is against it. ‘The Greek Gospel certainly bears all the marks of an 
original. And if Matthew wrote a Syro-Chaldaic Gospel, possessing, of 
course, apostolic authority, a trustworthy history of our Lord, from an eye- 
witness, it is very remarkable that this Gospel should perish so suddenly, that 
there should be no hint in regard to its fortunes in the Fathers, that they should 





t To all Scotch students of the Bible I would recommend especially the remarks 
on the Hebrew original of St. Matthew in Principal Campbell on the Gospels. 

« Porson knew how to distinguish between respectable scholars who had upheld 
the genuineness of 1 John v. 7, and reckless asserters like Travis. So would I 
distinguish between such men as Hug, Moses Stuart, and Professor Edwards (men 
whose statements are at least worth weighing), and this writer. 

Mill and Bengel are mentioned in Porsons pages with the deference due to such 
scholars: but as to Travis, he concludes his letter thus :—‘ You may, therefore, 
reply, Sir, or not, as shall seem good to you. If you think proper not to expose 
yourself again, which, to speak as a friend, I should think your wisest plan, I shall 


attribute your silence to a consciousness of your own weakness. .. . . But if you 
reply . ... I shall be perfectly silent, unless you can disprove the charges that I 
have brought against you, of ignorance and misrepresentation. . . . If you confess 


the charges, and yet maintain that the errors you have committed are venial and 
consistent with a knowledge of the subject, I shall excuse myself from the contro- 
versy, and consider you as degraded from that rank of literature which entitles one 
writer to challenge another.’ 

fail 
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fail to quote it, that there should be no legend whatever with regard to its fate. 
Then if some other pa had translated the Syro-Chaldaic Gospel into Greek, 
either with or without Matthew's sanction, why is there no allusion to it? 
The Fathers are quite careful to report the sanction which Mark’s Gospel 
receives from his connection with Peter, and Luke’s from his relation to Paul. 
But there is a profound silence in relation to Matthew and his translator.’ 
(Bib. Sac. May, 1849, p. 361.) 

These sentiments are, I believe, current amongst American 
Biblical scholars ; but if they would reweigh the whole subject, if 
they would not allow the reception of evidence to be controlled by 
mere subjective feelings, surely not a few of them would fully adopt 
the conclusion in favour of a Hebrew original. I have previously 
remarked on the questions which are here suggested : I have shown 
that what the Fathers believed to be the original of St. Matthew, 
they did not in fact preserve, and that there are hints as to the 
Hebrew original up to the fifth century. A profound silence as 
to who was the translator of St. Matthew, does not invalidate tes- 
timony that it was a translation. 


The subject would be imperfectly treated, if I were not, in 
conclusion, to make some remarks on the authoritative character 
of the Greek gospel which we possess. If this point be demon- 
strated, what remains of those fears which are allowed to hinder 
the reception of the attested fact of the Hebrew original? If we 
possess an authoritative Greek gospei, why need the most timid 
shrink from believing, with all the ancients, that it is translated 
from the Hebrew which Matthew wrote ? 

Some have, indeed, thought the idea. of an authoritative trans- 
lation self-contradictory. But this is only one form of dogmatic 
a priort argument: it is said that God may inspire an original 
writing; but an inspired translation, an authoritative version, is 
supposed to involve some incongruity. But why so? Can any of 
us say that he has penetrated into the Divine mind? Can we 
tell how God acted in the inspiration of Scripture? Can we say 
how it becomes Him to act? Unless we can affirm these things, 
we must not hastily reject the possibility of authoritative, inspired 
translation. 

Now we do possess inspired translations : the Scripture abounds 
with them. Are not the discourses of our Lord parts of —- 
Scripture? Yet he spoke in Hebreo-Chaldaic, and the Holy 
Ghost has recorded His words in Greek. Here then is transla- 
tion—inspired translation—received as authoritative by all who 
receive the Bible. Sometimes the pen of inspiration expressly 
tells us that words were spoken in Hebrew, and then gives them 
in Greek : is not this a pretty plain intimation that inspired trans- 
lation is not inconsistent with the ways of God? Again, in cita- 
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tions from the Old Testament, in places not a few, the inspired 
Apostles give their own version from the Hebrew and not that of 
the LXX. ; to say that this is not inspired translation, is the same 
thing as denying the inspiration of the New Testament altogether. 


How then was the Greek gospel which we possess, received and 
used in early times ? 

If we look at the middle of the second century, we shall find 
that all the four gospels in Greek were then in general acceptance 
and public use, wherever Christian communities were formed 
amongst those who spoke that language. 

Justin Marryr, in his first Apology addressed to the Em- 
peror Antoninus Pius, thus describes the worship of the Christians. 
He says :— 

‘On the day called Sunday, there is an maely in one place of all who 
dwell in the cities or in the country, and the memorials of the Apostles or the 
writings of the Prophets are read, as time may permit. Afterwards, when he 
who reads has ended, he who presides admonishes and exhorts by word to imitate 
these good things. Afterwards, we all stand up together and pray ; and, as we 
said before, when we have made an end of prayer, bread is brought, and wine 
and water, and he who presides offers prayers and thanksgivings according to his 
ability, and the people add their assent, saying, Amen; and those things for 
which thanks were given are distributed, and are partaken of by each one; and 
they are sent by the deacons to those who are not present. ‘Those who are 
well off and who wish it, contribute, each one according to his own purpose, 
what he wishes, and the collection is deposited with him who presides; and 
he assists orphans and widows, and those who are in need through sickness or 
other cause, and those who are in bonds, and strangers who may be sojourning 
in the place; and, in fact, he takes care of all who may be in need. 

‘We all hold this united assembly on Sunday, since it is the first day; in 
which God turned aside darkness and matter and made the world; and Jesus 
Christ our Saviour on the same day arose from the dead; for they crucified 
him the day before Saturday, and on the day after Saturday, which is Sunday, 
he was manifested to his apostles and disciples, and taught them things which 
we have offered likewise for your attention. 


Here Justin lays before the emperor and his colleagues a plain 
account of Christian worship such as was practised in the middle 
of the second century wherever Christians were found. He 
speaks of things which were manifest matters of fact. When 
Melanchthon drew up the Augsburg Confession, he says, on behalf 
of those who presented it, ‘ Eeclesie@ magno consensu apud nos 
docent ;—‘ The Churches amongst us teach with general con- 
sent ;—the circumstances under which the Confession was pre- 
sented, vouch for the accuracy of the facts alleged. It was not 
a thing which depended on Melanchthon’s evidence, but a thing 
which was openly known. So too here: Justin’s testimony is a 
statement on behalf of all the Christian communities, and the 
nature of the public facts alleged authenticates them. 


The 
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The ‘Memorials of the Apostles’ were then in weekly public 
use amongst the Christians in the middle of the second century ; 
and Justin in the sentence immediately preceding the one which 
I have cited above, says, ‘the Apostles in the Memorials which 
they have made which are called Gospels ;? and in another place 
he says, ‘The Memorials which were drawn up by the Apostles 
and their companions.’ In another passage he uses the term 
gospel in the singular, designating apparently the collective vo- 
fume. 

Accordingly we find several passages cited from the ‘ Memo- 
rials of the Apostles’ which coincide in the general with our four 
canonical gospels, especially with that of St. Matthew. It is true 
that he nowhere names the authors, nor yet does he say that the 
collected volume contained four gospels; but that hs gospels 
were the same as ours may be known, even if we had not proof 
that the contents correspond. 

For Ireneus, who was in part a contemporary of Justin, speaks 
in such plain and decided terms of the four gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John as alone used by the whole Church under 
heaven, that even opposers of their authenticity are compelled to 
admit, that, in the latter half of the second century, our four 
canonical gospels were in general use. If then these are not the 
gospels intended by Justin, it would follow that all the Christians 
every where changed their gospels, and that they changed them 
in the same manner; and that this was done without our possess- 
ing the slightest hint or intimation of so remarkable a simulta- 
neous proceeding. Had the Christians in Egypt been inclined to 
use some new documents as the genuine works of the Apostles, 
how can it be supposed that those of Syria and Italy would at 
the same time do precisely the same thing? And yet this must 
be assumed, if the gospels which Justin mentions as in general 
use, were not the same as those spoken of by Irenzeus and others. 
And farther this change must have happened in Irenzus’s days, 
and yet it is not noticed by him or by opposing heretics! 

Thus then it follows that Justin speaks of our four Gospels as 
being in his day in universal use amongst Christians: of these four 
Gospels (as we learn from others) three were known and received 
as original productions in Greek ; and the other, which stands at 
the head of the collection, a translation from a Hebrew original. 
All, however, were used as equally authentic ; the same appeals 
were made to all; and this, at least, showed the judgment then 
* formed of the translation of the first. In this age we find no trace 
of the use of separate Gospels: a collection had been formed, and 
that at a sufficiently early time for all the churches to possess it ; 
and all had the translated Matthew placed at the head of the 
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volume. These things could not have been recent when Justin 
wrote. 

Thus Justin carries us yet farther back than his own time ; and 
yet he must have been a Christian at least about the year 130 ; so 
that on no principle of supposition can we avoid a the effect 
of his testimony back to several years before that date. If a custom 
be proved to exist at any given time as a custom, the effect of the 
proof is to show that it must have originated at least some time 
before. 

Justin Martyr lived pretty near the Apostolic age. One man, Po- 
lycarp, connected Irenzeus with the Apostle John ; how many then 
must there not have been who were contemporaries of that apostle, 
and also of Justin. Ephesus was one of the places at which Justin 
sojourned in the course of his extensive travels ; that was the very 
place where St. John had spent his latter years, and where he died. 
The old Christians of that place, when Justin visited it, were the 
middle-aged ones of the time of St. John; the middle-aged ones 
of Justin’s days were the young of the time of the Apostle. Had 
they changed every custom from that which had existed in the 
Apostle’s life-time? Had they in this time made any alteration 
as to the use of books which they believed to be sacred? The 
difficulties in the way of such an hypothesis are greater if applied 
to this time, even than if we take a later period. We thus find 
ourselves brought back even to the Apostolic age.* We learn that 
the same Gospel-collection must have been used, and that publicly, 
in the Christian communities—that the very nature of the case pre- 
vented the possibility of an universal change ; and the only question 
left is, What sanction did this custom possess? ‘To this but one 
answer can (I believe) be given: It must have been done by Apos- 
tolic authority. ‘The Church from the very time of the Apostle 
John used his Gospel, in connection with the three others, in their 
habitual weekly worship. 

If then we trace the Gospel-collection in Greek to the Apostolic 
age, we find that the Greek translation of St. Matthew belongs to 
that period, and whatever authenticates the collection authenticates 
that version. 

And even if we look at the Greek copy of Matthew by itself we 
see that it must belong to the Apostolic age. The line of early 
writers who cite and use it, carry us back in the same way as they 
do with regard to Mark, Luke, and John. The ianguage too 





* Justin lived and wrote nearer to the Apostolic age than we are to the time of 
the old French Revolution. And yet how many are there still who connect us with 
that period and all its consequences. I have myself seen and conversed this very 
year (1849) with old soldiers of all Napoleon’s campaigns. Justin might have 
known far more who were contemporaries with the Apostles: indeed very many 
such must have been still living when he wrote. 
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shows its origin as plainly as does that of the other three Gospels. 
It must have been translated’ at a pretty early period, and 
evidently by some Hebrew Christian; this alone would show the 
Apostolic sanction of the version ; for without this the bodies of 
Greek Christians everywhere would not with one accord have 
received the book. 

In the Apostolic age the Greek version must have been made : 
in that age the churches received it. There were then in the 
Church authoritative teachers, and the churches could no more 
have received with one consent a doubtful translation of an Apos- 
tolic writing than they could have received a spurious book. 

Thus we find that the same line of proof which demonstrates 
that St. Matthew wrote a Gospel requires us to admit that he 
wrote it in Hebrew; and yet farther the same line of proof 
authenticates the Greek translation which we have as an authori- 
tative document. Its being a version does in no way detract from 
this authority, for this is the very form in which it was received by 
the bodies of Gentile Christians even in the Apostolic age. Nor 
need any difficulty be raised by us, because we do not know who 
translated it ; if the earliest writers knew, at least they have not 
informed us; the translator has (so to speak) been kept quite out 
of sight ; we look simply to the time when the Church possessed 
Apostolic guidance, and we see that the version then came forth 
to the Church; we recognize God as the giver of this book in 
Hebrew by the pen of Matthew, and we also recognize His care 
in giving us an apostolically sanctioned version, though from whose 

en we know not. 

The early Christians used this Greek Gospel with all confidence : 
they argued on its words and expressions (even when avowing it to 
be a version) in exactly the same manner as they did those of the 
other three Gospels, originally written in Greek. Why should not 
we use it with similar confidence ? 

As to the Canonical authority of the Greek Gospel which we 
possess, no further proof need (I believe) be given: we have the 
same evidence for this Greek translation which we possess for the 
original Greek documents written by Mark, Luke, and John. All 
four were used together by the Church from the earliest days ; all 
four have the same sanction. 





y The words of Papias (or rather his informant, John the Presbyter)—‘ Matthew 
indeed wrote the oracles in the Hebrew dialect, but every one interpreted them as 
he was able,’—have no relation to the Greek version which the Churches received : 
cvveypdjaro and jpuhvevoe stand in the same tense; reference is made to a time 
long past. Matthew wrote in the Hebrew dialect ; there was then no Greek autho- 
ritative Gospel, and thus the Hebrew document was used by each to the best of his 
ability, Nosuch idea can be entertained as that this was 2 practice at the end of 
the first century. 


But 
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But what shall be said as to the inspiration of our Greek Mat- 
thew? The original Hebrew document was, of course, inspired. 
To write Scripture was an Apostolic endowment. ‘The Apostles 
were also the authoritative trainers of the Church ; if they sanc- 
tioned a translation of an inspired document, that sanction would 
give it such an authority as would amount to virtual inspiration. 

ut the early Christians used it confidently as an inspired work, 
and that in the fullest sense, even when they affirmed it to be a 
version: they thus received it as actually inspired. And so too 
may we ; for why should translation hinder this? We may hold 
the highest views of inspiration, and yet admit that a version may 
be inspired.’ St. Paul rarely wrote with his own hand; and yet 
we do not doubt the full authority of all his Epistles; we do not 
say that Tertius and others may have erred in writing down his 
words. The Spirit of God, by whom Paul dictated his Epistles 
(so that he could say, ‘'The things that J write unto you are the 
commandments of the Lord’), no doubt guarded Tertius, or any 
other amanuensis, from all possible mistake: He gave forth the 
Scripture, and He, too, provided all the means by which this 
should be done infallibly. We have only to apply similar prin- 
ciples-to the case before us; just as the early Churches received 
St. Paul’s Epistles, even when there was no certainty by whose 
= they had been written; so do we receive this Gospel of St. 

atthew, although we know not by whose hand it was put into 
Greek. 

This subject is no mere curious speculation or idle inquiry. 
The early Christians knew something of the criteria of the autho- 
rity of ancient works. ‘Thus Augustine lays down that if from 
the time of any writer there be a continuous chain of witnesses 





* I speak of inspiration in its highest sense. I have no wish now to discuss the 
subject of inspiration; I may, however, refer to Dr. Eadie’s Biblical Cyclopedia. 
He says :—‘ Inspiration must be full or plenary. The message must come to us 
as wholly God’s, without any human admixture. . . . Words and thoughts are so 
closely associated that we cannot think but in words. . . . Inspiration belongs to 
every part of Scripture, relates to words as well as thoughts, and is quite com- 
patible with any difference of style exhibited by the sacred writers.’ (See the 
whole article, ‘ Inspiration.’) 

This is practically the manner in which Christians treat the Bible in argument. 
Moses Stuart (on the Canon, Dr. Davidson’s edition, p. 321) rightly reprehends the 
unhallowed rashness of Norton: he cites John v. 46, 47 (‘he wrote of me. But if 
ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words’), and adds, ‘It is in 
vain to make the effort to avoid this. The expedient to which Mr. Norton resorts, 
in substituting spoke for wrote, and words for writings, is one which shows the 
desperate nature of the cause which he is labouring to defend. On this ground no 
declaration of Scripture, anywhere, in any passage, on any subject, is exempt from 
arbitrary alteration at the will and pleasure of every reader,’ &c. &c. ‘This is 
practically what is meant by verbal inspiration, i. e. that the writers of Scripture 
so wrote in every respect as the Holy Ghost intended, so that we may use their 
words as authoritative. 
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to the genuineness of his work, then the fact of such genuineness 
is unquestionable: and this criterion he applies to the very 
Gospel of St. Matthew. In this test we may have full confi- 
dence ; and we may be equally convinced that what is attested by 
such a chain of witnesses, as to the language of such a document, 
is just as incontrovertible. How important, then, is it for us to 
hold fast evidence on the whole subject.* 

In our day we have seen the speculations of many who would 
deprive the records of our religion of their historic character ; 
they would thus deprive Christianity of its basis—facts; that 
God sent His only begotten Son into the world ; that, as man, He 
laid down His life for sinners; that He rose from the dead, and 
that forgiveness is preached in His name. Take away the ob- 
jective facts, and what is Christianity? The four Gospels, and 
all that attests them, have been especially attacked. This may 
show us the importance of not disregarding the evidence on which 
the New Testament Scriptures have been transmitted to us ; but 
if we reject that evidence in part, do we not at least weaken it? 
On the other hand, we have to hold fast the authority of our 
canonical books: we can do this without at all disregarding the 
facts which are presented to us; it is only needful for us to see 
how these things are connected together. If I received the 
Gospel of Matthew as canonical on insufficient grounds, or taught 
others so to do, I should feel that I laid it open to attack ; but, 
on the same ground of ancient testimony, I can hold the Hebrew 
original, and can maintain the canonical authority of the Greek 
which we possess: the Greek is thus placed upon such a basis 
that its true authority is in every sense confirmed. 





* * Although another view of the subject—that of the twofold 
original—was taken in a previous Number of this Journal, we 





“ Ihave treated the authority of the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew but briefly. 
These considerations, however, may now suffice. The whole subject has been 
taken up more fully in a volume which I have partly prepared, ‘ Historic Evidence 
of the Origin and Transmission of the New Testament Scriptures: illness and 
pressure of occupation have retarded my completing this work. 

I do not now enter into an examination of the relation of our Greek Gospel to 
the Hebrew original. The evidence shows that it was simply a translation. Sup- 
positions have been made as to what the translator added. But the additions must 
first be proved. If he made additions, then those additions have come to us with 
apostolic sanction. But it is needless to regard as additions many of those things 
which have been specified as such: thus, ‘They shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which is, being interpreted, God with us:’ why should we regard this last clause 
as an addition? It is not a bare translation, but an authoritative statement that 
Emmanuel was not a mere name, signifying only God is with us, but a divine 
declaration that the Lord Jesus was really and truly God with us. I abide by 
ancient testimony on this point of the identity of the Hebrew and Greek Matthew. 
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have much satisfaction in presenting this contribution to the lite- 
rature of the question, from a pen well qualified to do it full 
justice. It is our earnest desire to see questions of this class 
thoroughly and really discussed in this publication ; for in matters 
thus controverted, the weight of testimony must be ascertained by 
comparing the statements of the advocates of different views, 
rather than from the reports of any one writer, who, however 
inclined to be fair and equal, will inevitably bring out with less 
force the views he opposes than those which he entertains. 








ON THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
CREATION. 


Ir cannot be denied that there are difficulties in the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Creation. Some passages in that account appear, 
on a mere cursory reading, to be at variance with each other, and 
with the facts of geology. In order to a clear and harmonious 
understanding of the whole narrative, two or three principles may 
be (at least hypothetically) assumed. 

1. That it did not come within the design of Moses, or rather 
of the Holy Spirit by whom he was directed, to give a specific 
account of the creation of the whole universe : the detailed account 
is confined to what is historically connected with the origin of our 
race. After the general statement given in the first verse, of the 
creation of the heavens and the earth, the history is wholly con- 
fined to the operations of the Deity upon the earth and its sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

2. That Moses describes the creative process as it would have 
appeared to a spectator stationed on the earth. 

3. That the account is given in popular, as contradistinguished 
from scientific language. 

The first and second verses of the 1st chapter of Genesis read 
thus: ‘ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth was without form and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. ‘ Now if we attentively consider,’ observes Dr. 
Kerns, ‘ the first verse, we must regard it asa plain, unconnected, 
independent statement, constituting an introduction to the history 
of the commencement of our terrestrial economy, the details of 
which 
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which begin with the last clause of the 2nd verse—“ and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.” The beauty and 
propriety of this introduction must be manifest when we reflect 
upon the succession of mighty operations which follow. We are 
first informed that in the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. In what state they existed when coming from the 
Creator’s hand, we are not distinctly informed ; but it is here 
distinctly and emphatically declared, that all things were created 
by God ; therefore it must be laid down as a settled proposition 
that the world is not eternal ; which well accords with the geolo- 
gical phenomena daily presented to our observation.’ 

Bishop Horsley remarks that ‘ the interval between the pro- 
duction of the matter of the chaos and the formation of light is 
undefined and unknown.’ 

For anything in the passage before us, untold ages may have 
rolled away, and the surface of our globe have been the scene of 
successive revolutions, prior to the operations of the six days as 
immediately after recorded. Many a time the sea and land may 
have exchanged their situations. There may have been several 
distinct creations of vegetable and animal life ; each disappearing 
in its turn, and being followed, after a longer or shorter interval, 
by a new order of things; or some few species may have been 
allowed to survive, amidst the general wreck of their coevals, and 
to live on contemporary with the various orders belonging to the 
next subsequent creation. It will be observed that these suppo- 
sitions are made in view of the facts and deductions of geological 
science. And it is only necessary for us to suppose that the inde- 
finitely long and bewildering periods essential to the production 
of the phenomena coming within the range of that science, ran 
their course between what is said to have occurred in the begin- 
ning, (viz., ‘the creation,’ or calling into existence, ‘ of the 
heavens,’ including the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars, ‘ and 
the earth ;?) and the time when it pleased God to place the present 
races of animals and man upon our globe, to show that science to 
be in perfect harmony with the Scripture narrative. This expo- 
sition, while it allows to geology all it ean ask, does no violence to 
the plain grammatical construction of the language employed by 
Moses. 

In accordance with this we conclude that the phrase ‘ the even- 
ing and the morning’ denotes a definite day of twenty-four hours. 
And with this distinctly in view we shall hastily go over the varied 
operations of the six days in their successive order, as recorded 
by the inspired penman. 

We read in the 2nd verse that ‘ the earth was without form 

and 
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and void ;’ terms expressive of the idea of dreariness and desola- 
tion; it was uninhabited and uninhabitable, in a word, chaotic. 
‘ And darkness was upon the face of the deep :’ it may be observed 
that it is nowhere said that light did not previously exist, or even 
that it did not exist at this precise period, in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere ; but simply that it ‘ was dark upon the face,’ or 
surface ‘of the deep.’ Perhaps this darkness was occasioned by 
the obstruction of the rays of the sun by the dense masses of 
vapour which we may suppose arose from the water that entirely 
enveloped the globe, or that at least covered that extensive part 
of the earth’s surface which was to be the scene of the present 
display of creative power. 

‘ And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’ The 
solution about to be offered of this passage is advanced with some 
degree of hesitation. The original term translated spirit, signifies 
also breath, or wind. It may here be remarked, in passing, that 
nowhere else in Scripture, so far as the writer 1s aware, is 
any part of the creative process attributed to the Holy Spirit. 
‘ All things’ are said to have been ‘ made by the Word; and 
‘ without him was not anything made that was made.’ Let it be 
supposed that this ‘wind’ was made ‘to move upon the face of 
the waters,’ and a sufficient cause is assigned for the removal of 
those masses of vapour which prevented the light from the heavenly 
bodies falling upon ‘ the surface of the deep.’ Everything being 
now ready, ‘ according to his determinate counsel,’ ‘God said, Let 
there be light ; and there was light.’ If this be the true interpre- 
tation, it shows that while the effect produced was of the most 
sublime, beautiful, and beneficial character, the means by which 
the Almighty chose to accomplish his end were exceedingly 
simple. 

And God divided the light from the darkness.’ It has been 
supposed that this was accomplished by now, for the first time, 
giving to the earth its rotatory motion upon its axis. The earth’s 
revolution produces a succession or alternation, and not a division, 
of ‘light and darkness.’ Possibly the phenomenon here spoken 
of may have been caused by the light flowing from one source or 
point, namely the sun, and falling upon the globe of the earth, 
and thus illuminating one hemisphere while the other remained in 
darkness. ‘Thus a division of light and darkness would necessarily 
be effected. This exposition perfectly harmonises with, and in- 
deed implies, the previous existence of the sun. 

The second day’s work is introduced thus: ‘ And God said, 
Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters.’ 'That is, let there be an ex- 
panse, or open space, between the waters that constitute the 
clouds, 
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clouds, and the waters upon the earth. The previous day’s work 
appears to have prepared the way for the accomplishment of this. 
The sun’s rays now penetrated, unobstructedly, the atmosphere, 
and by their heat expanded the vapour, rising by evaporation 
from ‘the deep,’ thereby occasioning it to be of less specific 
gravity than the atmosphere, which, pressing down towards the 
earth, forced the vapour, or rather clouds, upward. ‘Though we 
are thus ascribing to secondary causes what Moses attributes to 
the divine Being, it must be confessed that these causes them- 
selves owe their existence to the will of Jehovah. That it should 
be a property of heat to expand all bodies, and that all bodies 
should have an attraction towards each other, varying in its 
degree according to their bulk and density taken together, 
must, obviously, be referred to the will of some great intelligent 
Cause. 

The production of a firmament, or the bringing into action of 
those laws by which the clouds float in the broad expanse above, 
was the work of the second day. 

The work of the third day began by ‘the gathering together of 
the waters under the heaven, and the causing dry land to appear.’ 
The same subterraneous forces which now not infrequently pro- 
duce earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, appear to have been 
brought at this time into extraordinary activity, and to have 
resulted in the elevation of large tracts of the earth’s surface, 
forming ‘dry land,’ and in the subsidence of other parts over 
which our present oceans ebb and flow. The whole process, as 
indicated by the language of the Psalmist, seems to have presented 
phenomena of a character imposing and awful beyond conception : 
‘ Thou coveredst the earth with the deep as with a garment: the 
waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled; at 
the noise of thy thunder they hasted away. They go up by the 
mountains ; they go down by the valleys unto the place which 
thou hast founded for them. Thou hast set a bound, that they 
may not pass over ; that they turn not again to cover the earth.’— 
Ps. civ. 

‘ Let the earth bring forth grass,’ &c. All the living vegetable 
species appear to have been produced on this day. ‘The three 
grand divisions are distinctly recognized. The first division is 
called ‘ grass,’ and probably includes all that is propagated rather 
from the root than by means of seed. The second is ‘herb 
yielding seed.’ This embraces all plants that most obviously 
propagate themselves by shedding or scattering seed—probably 
all plants between grasses and trees. The third division com- 
prises trees of every kind—all vegetable formations containing 
timber. 


We 
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We now come to the fourth day. This is, apparently, the 
most difficult portion of the Mosaic narrative. It appears to 
record the creation of the heavenly bodies—the sun, moon, and 
stars. And in order to make it harmonize with what is said to 
have been done ‘in the beginning,’ various hypotheses have been 

roposed. One of the most extensively adopted is the following :— 
That only a dim glimmering light constituted the three previous 
days ; that supposing some spectator to have stood upon the earth, 
the heavenly Codien could not have been seen, their light being 
partially obstructed by dense masses of ‘ clouds, mist, and vapour,’ 
which are supposed still to have obtained in the atmosphere ; that 
these clouds were carried away on this, the fourth day, and that 
the sun then shone in all its splendour, as though it had just been 
created. We regard this as altogether imaginary. It is said in 
the 4th verse, referring to the first day, ‘and God saw the light, 
that it was good.’ We therefore conclude that on the first three 
days the sun shone forth in all his brightness, and that the 
moon walked forth in all her beauty ;—that these days were 
as perfect, as regards the light, as was the fourth, or any sub- 
sequent day. We must therefore seek a better exposition of 
what is said respecting the work of the fourth day than is here 
afforded us. 

‘ We derive considerable assistance,’ writes Dr. Kerns, ‘ in the 
investigation of this subject, from the remark of Rosenmiiller, 
that the verb to de frequently implies a direction or determination 
of a thing to a certain use: for example, in Zechariah viii. 19, it 
is said that the several fasts shail be to the house of Judah joy, 
and gladness, and cheerful feasts; and in Numbers x. 31, Moses 
entreats his father-in-law to be to them for a certain purpose. 
We think this hint (though when known it appears so simple) 
greatly assists our taking a correct view of the passage before 
us; for by an easy and unstrained transposition, we may read 
the 14th verse thus: ‘And God said, Let the lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven be, to divide the day from the night.’ It 
also reads in accordance, and we think more forcibly, with the 
second clause of the verse; for after directing them to a par- 
ticular use in the dividing of day from night, the same idea is 
continued in appointing them to be for signs, and seasons, and 
days, and years.. The same principle of interpretation applies, 
of course, equally to the 16th and two following verses, which 
contain a recapitulation of what has before been said in reference 
to the sun and moon. These are thus mentioned again in order 
to associate them with the stars, to which direct reference is now 
for the first time made. The latter clause of the 16th verse in 
the authorized version reads thus: ‘He made the stars also.’ 
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The words ‘he made’ are supplied by the translators. The 
proper rendering seems to be, ‘ the lesser one with the stars to 
rule the night.’ The whole passage should be rendered thus: 
‘ And God said, Let the lights in the firmament of the heavens 
be to divide the day from the night; and let them be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and years: and let them be for 
lights in the firmament of the heavens to give light upon the 
earth: and it was so. And God thus made the two great lights ; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light with the 
stars to rule the night. And God set them in the firmament of 
the heavens to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the day, 
and over the night, and to divide the light from the darkness : 
and God saw that it was good.’ According to this rendering the 
work of the fourth day was the appointing or directing of the sun, 
moon, and stars (all of which were previously in existence) to 
particular, specified, and important purposes. 

In confirmation of this view we may refer to the 104th Psalm, 
which furnishes a beautiful and striking comment upon the first 
four days of the creation. The word ‘thyself’ in the 2nd verse 
of the English version, is of no authority. The ellipsis ought 
probably to have been supplied by the words ‘the earth. ‘That 
verse would then have read: ‘ Who coverest the earth with light 
as with a garment.’ This is a relation of the first day’s work. 
‘Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtaiu.’ Here is the 
creation of a firmament, the work of the second day. The 6th 
verse reads: ‘Thou coveredst the earth with the deep as with a 
garment: the waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke 
they fled.’ The 14th verse, ‘ Thou causest the grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the service of man: Thou bringest forth 
food out of the earth.’ This is a full description of the work of 
the third day. The Psalmist now goes on to say (19th verse), not 
that God ‘ created two great lights,’ and that ‘ he made the stars 
also,’ but, ‘Thou appointest the moon for seasons. The sun 
knoweth his going down.’ Here is the ordaining of the heavenly 
bodies to particular ends. 

But if the purpose of the fourth day’s work was to place the 
heavenly bodies in certain relationships to our planet, the question 
now arises, What physical means were adopted to accomplish that 
purpose? Is it not possible that the whole was effected by now 
giving to the axis of the earth its present inclination? This 
exposition perfectly agrees with the principles assumed and laid 
down for our guidance ; that after the general statement given in 
the first verse, the history is wholly confined to the operations of 
the Deity upon the earth and its attendant atmosphere ; and that 
Moses described things according to their appearance. The 
phenomena 
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phenomena spoken of by Moses, namely, ‘season, days, and 
years,’ as first originated on the fourth day, and as they still 
continue, are all occasioned by the inclination of the earth’s axis. 
Had this still continued, as we apprehend it was until the day 
under review, perfectly parallel to the axis of the sun, our days 
would have been of one unvarying length, and have flowed on in 
one unbroken and monotonous succession ; there would have been 
no interchange of summer and winter, spring and autumn." 
Moses described certain appearances,—certain effects ; and left to 
science the discovering of the physical causes by which they were 
produced. It has been said that he was not qualified to write 
a history of the creation: for if he had been, it is argued, he 
would have given a philosophical description of it. An un- 
reasonable demand, truly! Suppose, for one moment, that the 
narrative ran thus: ‘And God said to the axis of the earth, Be 
thou inclined: and the earth’s axis was inclined.’ The whole 
world would have wondered for three thousand years what could 
possibly be meant by the mysterious words ‘the earth’s axis,’ 
and what its inclination could have to do with the happiness or 
the natural or moral history of man. But the account supplied 
by the sacred historian, though given in popular language, is 
strictly true. Almost every advance in science confirms its truth. 
The sacred narrative has nothing to fear from true science ; the 
two things must harmonize, from the truthfulness and immutable 
character of Him who is the author both of the Bible and the facts 
and laws which science discovers and arranges; and nothing but 
the mists of our own ignorance intercept a clear vision of striking 
and frequently recurring evidences rendered by each of the truth 
of the other. 

We must now glance for a moment at the operations of the 
fifth day. To whatever secondary causes we may have attributed 
the productions of the previous days, we may be sure that no 
physical cause, nor any concurrence—much less any fortuitous 
concurrence of physical causes—however numerous or com- 
plicated, could supply the functions of animal life, or originate 
the powers of thought and feeling. We must, therefore, alot all 
that remains in connection with the creation to the direct energy 
of an infinite and intelligent Cause, viz. God. 





® That some such change as this has, at some period or other, taken place, the 
facts of geology seem to indicate, Certain ‘remains’ have been found in regions 
where, according to the temperature that now obtains, the living individuals could 
never have existed. Nor can this fact be referred to the deluge of Noah; for then 
all would have been thrown indiscriminately together. But instead of this we find 
that different species are confined to different strata; proving, first, that they did 
not live, and were not embedded, at the same period ; and, secondly, that the animals 

lived and died on the spot. 
On 
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On this day it should seem that the Almighty created all things 
that have life, whose peculiar element is either water or air. It 
should be observed here that our authorized version implies that 
the water brought forth the fow/, as well as the aquatic animals : 
whereas, it is said in the 19th verse of the second chapter, ‘ and 
out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the field, 
and every bird of the air.’ It has been suggested that the latter 
clause of the 20th verse of the first chapter should read, ‘ And 
let birds fly above the earth, in the open firmament of heaven ;? 
leaving it undetermined as to the substance from which they were 
formed. 

Again, Professor Bush observes that neither the word ‘birds’ 
nor the word ‘fowl’ fully expresses the original. The phrase 
used by Moses implies ‘ every thing that has wings,’—including all 
the various tribes that can raise themselves up into the air. The 
work of the fifth day, then, appears to have been the causing of 
the waters to bring forth every living thing, of whatever kind, that 
inhabits that element ; and the forming from the earth all kinds"of 
birds, bats, and insects,—in a word, all things capable of sustain- 
ing themselves in the air—of flying ‘in the open firmament of 
heaven.’ 

‘ And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creatures 
after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth 
after his kind: and it was so. The term translated ‘living 
creature’ is a collective singular, and probably includes within 
itself the three kinds of animals which are immediately afterwards 
specified. ‘Cattle :’ this comprises all herbivorous animals, espe- 
cially such as are good for human food. ‘Creeping things:’ all 
kinds of reptiles. ‘And beasts of the earth: wild beasts, as 
contradistinguished from tame animals,—more particularly those 
that were carnivorous. ‘The remaining and crowning work of the 
sixth day was the creation of ‘ man.’ 

In devoutly contemplating the successive scenes and mighty 
operations connected with the ‘six days of creation,’ how naturally 
is the mind filled with feelings of profound awe, veneration, 
wonder, and love! But if our minds be rightly attuned, there 
will be another class of feelings, among which humility and 
gratitude will occupy a conspicuous place, when in our me- 
ditation we associate, or rather zdentify, the almighty Creator 
with our merciful and gracious Redeemer. ‘By Him were 
all things created, whether they be pam. in heaven or things 
on the earth!’ And may we not conclude that the work of 
creation is still going on—that new worlds are being called into 
existence, and that those already created are being periodically 
replenished with organized existences? And if so, may we not 
VOL. V.—NO. IX. 0 venture 
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venture humbly to hope that we, insignificant and unworthy as it 
must be confessed we are, in a future stage of our being may 
have the high honour and the inexpressible felicity of being 
among ‘the morning stars’ that shall ‘sing together,’ and the 
‘sons of God’ that shall ‘shout for joy,’ at the creating or 
adorning of some world of light and beauty in the distant fields 
of our almighty Father’s illimitable dominions? How emphatic 
the language of our Redeemer: ‘ Father, I desire that they also, 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am; that they 
may behold my glory 





ON HEBREW TENSES. 


S1r,—Will you permit me to lay before your readers a view of the 
Hebrew tenses, partly confirming and partly introducing a necessary 
and important modification of that which is put forward in an able 
article of your last Number. I shall first make a brief categorical 
statement of my view, and afterwards dwell on such parts of it as seem 
to run counter to ordinary notions. 

Tense is the time form of the verb. It may denote merely that the 
event is before, at, or after whatever point of time is in view ; as is the 
case in the Hebrew language. Or it may denote that the event is 
past, present, or future; as is the case with the only time-forms we 
have in the English language. Or it may denote both of these rela- 
tions of time together ; as is the case in the Greek and Latin languages. 
This double reference gives rise to nine possible expressions of time, 
exemplified and arranged in the following 


TIME-PHRASE TABLE. 











I had done I did I went to do 
I have done I do I go to do 
I shall have done I shall do I shall go to do 

















Here every tense expresses two relations; the relation of the scene 
of action to the time of the narrator, as past, present, or to come; 
and the relation of the action to a contemplated point in its own 
scene, as before, at, or after that point. To avoid the confusion of 


the old nomenclature, the following scheme of tense names has been 
devised. 
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Tense NaMEs. 

















| 
Antepreterite Preterite Postpreterite 
(preet. perf.) (preet. imperf.) (aorist) 
Antepresent Present Postpresent 
(pres. perf.) (prees. imperf.) 
Antefuture ; Future Postfuture 
(fut. perf.) (fut. imperf.) 











Each of these names denotes both the relations above mentioned ; 
and those agreeing in one relation may be grouped together by a com- 
mon name, either horizontally, as preterites, presents, or futures; or 
vertically, as the anterior, central, or posterior tenses. The anterior 
tenses express events which are ended at the point of time contem- 
plated, whether past, present, or future. The posterior tenses express 
events which are to commence at the time contemplated. The centre 
tenses express events of which not the end or the beginning, but the 
centre or some internal point is at the time contemplated. The ex- 
treme tenses then agree in having one extremity to a certain degree 
determined. The central tenses are distinguished from both in having, 
not the end or beginning, but an internal point determined. 

To illustrate the formative tendencies of the languages already 
named, we submit the following 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE oF TENSES. 

















|  egeram agebam 

clorhKew lorny éornoa, 

I did 

| egi ago 
| éornka Yornu oThow 
: 
| | 
egero agam 
éorhiw | 





This table exhibits, it will be observed, what we have intimated to 
be the germinating principle of the Hebrew tense system. The He- 
brew verb has only two regularly inflected tenses. These are the 
anterior, expressing an action ended, and the posterior, expressing an 
action to begin at the point of time contemplated by the speaker. 
There is no inflected form for the central tense. The active parti- 
ciples, however, express an action current, and accordingly serve for the 
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central tense. The Hebrew tenses thus express only one of the rela- 
tions of time, namely, the state of the action at a certain point of time, 
whether ended, current, or to begin. Whether this point is past, pre- 
sent, or future is left to be regulated by other circumstances expressed 
or understood apart from the time forms. The posterior tense may be 
said to be the direct form of the verb, as it describes an action as 
regarded from its commencement ; the anterior, as the inverse form, as 
it describes the action as viewed from its close. 

Having thus explicitly and comparatively stated our theory, we 
proceed todefend it; first, positively, by showing its use and applica- 
bility, and then, negatively, by pointing out the inadequacy of other 
theories. 

I. In the first place, then, we are to show its use and applicability. 
Its use is founded upon the attitude the Hebrew thinker naturally 
assumes in contemplating events. Coming from his own time, he 
takes his stand at a point of time within, or at least not beyond, the 
initial event, and thence takes cognizance of the several events of the 
series, as they move along at their natural pace. ‘The initial event, 
being usually beyond him, he describes by the proper extreme tense. 
Any event, similarly situated, he conceives also beyond him in the 
same field of view with the former, and expresses by the same tense. 
If the first event be at the point of observation, or if any event, being 
equally related to what precedes and what follows, be therefore con- 
ceived at the point of observation, he expresses it by the central tense. 
Any event correlative to the anterior part of the series, and forming 
or going to form the counterpart of the series, viewed as a symmetrical 
whole, he conceives to be on the other side of the point of time from 
which his observation is taken, and accordingly describes by the oppo- 
site extreme tense. Succession, or temporal contact of events, is not 
expressed by the time form, but merely implied by the conjunction 
being prefixed to the second verb. But if the conjunction be prefixed 
to any other word in the sentence, it intimates a special connection of 
the events with or without succession, though the progress of time is 
still uninterrupted. An event may be said to be detached or attached 
according as it is expressed by a verb, without or with a prefixed con- 
junction. 

From these premises we deduce the following formula for the usual 
direct narrative of a train of events ; a detached event is beyond, an 
attached event within, the point of observation. Which branches out 
into the following practical rules:—1, a detached past event is ex- 
pressed by the anterior tense; 2, a detached future, by the posterior ; 
8, an attached past, by the posterior; 4, an attached future, by the 
anterior. The occasional deviations from these rules arise from their 
being crossed by other principles, and are provided for by the pre- 
ceding observations. 

By entering into a familiar exemplification of these principles and 
rules, we shall establish their applicability. both to historical and 
prophetical narrative. Let us conceive the Hebrew writer, then, 
proceeding to his task of composition. With his simple apparatus of 
tenses, 
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tenses, he approaches the scene of events he wishes to describe. He 
imagines the series in pictorial review; but the picture, we are to 
remember, is chronological rather than geographical. For his own 
point of observation either descends nearly in the chronological line, 
or is nearly stationary, while this line with its whole scene of changes 
ascends in the contrary direction. He takes his stand, then, next the 
initial event, on his own side of it, not beyond it. For, in the first 
place, he has a tacit consciousness of his own time, and thence his 
imagination has carried him towards the event. When he first meets 
it, therefore, he finds himself on his own side of it, and to go farther, 
in order to take cognizance of it and give expression to it, is unneces- 
sary, if not unnatural. And, in the second place, beyond the first 
event is a region beyond observation, and therefore unknown and un- 
defined ; whereas to suppose him there implies that it has known and 
definite points. In fact, the Hebrew thinker does not conceive a 
beginning made, without some distinct event, constituting that initial 
change, and definitely marking off and closing the unrecognized du- 
ration beyond, The opening event, then, in history, is before him in 
point of time, and is therefore expressed by the anterior tense: 
Gen. i. 1. S PINT MN) ONT NY DON NIB MWNID In the begin- 
ning God has created the heavens and the earth. If the next event 
have the same bearing with the former, it is expressed by the same 
tense, while the conjunction is prefixed to the emphatic word which 
marks the relation between the two events. Gen. i. 2: AN PPR, 
And the earth has been. These are both detached past events and 
expressed by the anterior tense. The latter form of sentence, how- 
ever, seldom occurs, and is to be regarded as expressive rather of an 
appendage to the former than of a distinct transaction. In a very 
rare instance of this kind the conjunction is prefixed to the verb itself, 
exhibiting a deviation, not from the principles, but from the rules 
laid down. Job i. 1: 7, and that man has been. If an event 
occur at the point of observation it is of course expressed by the 
central tense. Gen. i. 2 perhaps furnishes an instance of this kind, 
NHI OPN MN: and the Spirit of God moving. This constitutes 
the centre of the series. An event after this belongs to the counter- 
part of the series, and is conceived to be after the point of view, and 
therefore described by the posterior tense with the conjunction pre- 
fixed. This is an attached past event and expressed accordingly. 
Gen. i. 3: Dro 12N"1, And God goes on to say. This is a speci- 
men of that antithesis or symmetrical contrast which is familiar to the 
Hebrew thinker. In some instances of it the extremes are the points 
of view ; in others, as in this, the centre is fixed upon, from which 
there is a retrospective view, he has done, and then a prospective, he 
goes on to do. We shall meet with other instances of the same habit 
of mind. The events then following in succession are expressed 
exactly in the same manner, whether it is that the whole group of 
successive events is contrasted with the one simple or complex primal 
event, or each with its immediate antecedent tacitly conceived in the 
aspect 
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aspect opposite to that in which it was expressed. I incline to the 
latter view, though it is more involved, because I conceive the mind 
begins at least with simple cases and proceeds in its conceptions rather 
with astonishing rapidity than with lengthened forethought. An 
event that is parallel with another, or complementary of it, appears 
before our point of time, when we are at the close of its parallel or 
complement, and is therefore expressed by prefixing the conjunction to 
another word and reversing the tense of the verb. Gen. i. 5: 


npr RR andy, And God goes on to call to the light day, and to the 
darkness he has called night. ‘This isa detached part and the tense is 
anterior. Here is another antithesis to express a completed process 
from its two extremities. At the commencement of the event the 
mind is before it in point of time, but when it has stated part of it it 
finds itself at the end, and therefore after it, and so has to use the 
retrospective tense to describe so much of it as has not yet been stated. 
Parallel events are expressed in the same antithesis, because the pro- 
gress of time places the point of view, which was before the former, 
after the latter. Gen. ii. 21: NypND DINDS, and to Adam he has not 
found. If the latter event, however, do not close up and complete the 
former, but rather outruns the usual duration of an event, then it is 
expressed by the posterior tense, even when there is some parallelism, 
and the conjunction is disconnected from the verb. Gen. ii. 25: 
wean? bxb1, and they go on to be not ashamed. ‘This is a rare 
deviation from our rule, 

The description of present events is-given on the same principles, 
and requires only a word. The first event may be at the present 
moment, and is expressed by the active participle. Another event 
may be contemporary with this, to express which, as above explained, 
the spectator, now at the close of the former event, severs the verb 
from the conjunction and puts in the anterior tense. When, however, 
he comes to a successive event he prefixes the conjunction to the 
posterior tense. Zech. vi. 6,7: Wherein the black horses are going 
forth (O'SS"), and the white have gone forth (38%), and the grisled 
“have gone forth, And the bay have gone forth, and go on to seek 
(ep3')). 

In prophecy the Hebrew thinker, in like manner, conceives himself 
on his own side of, or not beyond, the starting event. This event is 
accordingly regarded sometimes as at the moment of observation, and, 
therefore, expressed by the interjection and the active participle. Isa. 
iii. 1; VOD mindy nin HWA 73M, behold the Lord Jehovah of hosts 
removing. Generally, however, the event is after the point of observa- 
tion chosen, and therefore expressed by the posterior tense. Josh. vi. 
26: 7775" 9333, in his firstborn he goes to lay the foundation of it. 
Here is a detached future and the tehse posterior. Let us contrast 
with this the historical account of its fulfilment. The historian finds 
himself standing also within the event when past, and so on the other 
side of it, and writes, 1 Kings xvi. 34, 77D) 22 OWANB, in Abiram 
his firstborn he hus laid the foundation of it. The event thus thrown 
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as a definite boundary into the region out of the mind’s view, in the 
first case into the unregarded future, in the second into the unseen 
past, is manifestly treated as a point or indivisible unit serving as the 
given extremity both of the indefinite line of time beyond, and of the 
definite line within the range of vision. If a second event have the 
same relation with the first to the whole series, the verb is detached 
from the conjunction and put into the same time-form. Josh. vi. 26: 
2$! IVYS, and in his youngest he goes to set up. This is accord- 
ing to rule. Having observed and described the initial event, whether 
simple or complex, the spectator in imagination glances along the line 
of action to a close, and standing there contemplates the reverse event 
of the series as before the point of view, and therefore describes it by 
the anterior tense with the conjunction prefixed, thus exemplifying our 
rule. Josh. vi. 26, 723) DIP? WS, who goes to arise and has built. 
Here we have an antithesis regarded from its extremities. Then 
follow a number of completions, all forming the antithesis of the 
primal event, or each antithetical to its antecedent which is expressed in 
the inverted form, and then understood in the direct form : Isa. ii. 3, 4. 
But if any event be viewed out of connection with the preceding, be- 
cause it is parallel to it in point of time, or contrasted with it, or for 
any other reason, then the verb is disannexed from the conjunction 


and put in the posterior tense as a new initiative. Isa. ii. 4: rirnd, 
nation goes not to lift up sword against nation. Even here there is 
an antithesis between the last completive and this initiative. 

This closes our rapid sketch of the most striking feature of historic 
and prophetic narrative, the description of a complete cycle of events. 
It will be seen that every part of the historic is in strict contrast with 
the corresponding part of the prophetic account, and thus that the two 
form a grand antithesis in themselves. We conceive that this circum- 
stance alone forms a complete demonstration of our view of the tense 
system. The historian views events as causes, the prophet as effects, 
The former regards the actual progress and order of their occurrence, 
and, therefore, when he has marked off antecedent time by an anterior 
tense, he notices the beginnings of events as coming first, unless some 
sufficient and obvious reason leads him to view an occasional event in 
the opposite aspect. The latter regards the actual progress and order 
of their specification according to the plan he has laid down of the 
future scene, and, consequently, when he has defined the commence- 
ment by an initial tense, he conceives himself at the opposite extreme, 
contemplating the successive ends he proposes to be accomplished in the 
entire procedure. ‘The one is always at some point within the whole 
group of events described, and as an intelligent and attentive observer 
notices them as they successively come into existence; the other is 
always without the cumulative series of events designed, pondering 
them with thoughtful premeditation as he maps out their successive 
accomplishment. The historian is the student of nature, he marks 
causes ; the prophet is the author of nature, he notes down ends. 

We have confined ourselves to the connected group of events, 
because, if our theory meet this case, it will solve all those of minor 
difficulty. 
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difficulty. We have not entered into the details of the imperative 
mood, or of the means of expressing the other moods of classical 
languages, because our simple object has been to establish the meaning 
of the two Hebrew tenses. And we merely mention farther that the 
prophet often, by a natural flight of enthusiastic fancy, imagines himself 
in the position of the historian, and then of course adopts the historic 
usage of the tenses, It may be said on review that our system dis- 
plays some minute disquisition, and that our rule admits of exceptions 
which virtually invalidate it. We admit there is some disquisition, 
nay, we believe that a still greater amount of painstaking distinction 
will be requisite to explain all contingencies. But the objections here 
urged lie equally, if not in a tenfold greater degree, against every 
system we have heard propounded. Let it be observed, however, that 
the fundamental principle of our tense system is constant and un- 
deviating. It is only against the formula for its application that the 
seeming objection lies. Now the usage of tenses must depend upon 
the using mind and the capabilities of these tenses. Accordingly 
where we have discovered a habitude of mind, as in the narrative of a 
series of events, we have laid down an absolute rule of uniform appli- 
cation as long as the mind is not diverted from the ordinary course by 
any break or change in the concatenation of events. But the mind is 
free—free as the winds from all stern control or computation, in the 
view it takes of incidental movements in the scene. And, therefore, 
while we have done our best to conceive and assign the motives for the 
mind’s attitude toward the event in the instances we have adduced, we 
may not have been successful in every case, and we do not pretend to 
lay down a rigid rule for the usage of speech in every one of the pos- 
sible relations in which events may be placed. We think it enough 
to have laid down principles which, we conceive, will account for 
every case, and to add that in practice when one encounters another, 
that which on such an occasion has most influence with the mind of 
the individual, or of the race, will take effect to the exclusion of the 
other. 

With regard to the phraseology we have employed to indicate our 
sense of the tenses in translation, we are far from meaning that it 
should be adopted in a version of the Scriptures. But we believe that 
this or something similar should be used by beginners in order to 
learn the true genius of the language they are studying. The phrases, 
I have a work done, I have a work a-doing, I have a work to do, 
have the advantage of exhibiting the common reference to one point 
of time in the constant part and the respective distinctions of before, 
at, and after, in the variable part. But, apart from the improper 
meaning which the last suggests, the standing defect is, that in lan- 
guages like our own, which have distinctive forms for past, present, 
and future, the constant in the above expressions suggests the present 
time, whereas the point of time in Hebrew is variable, according to the 
exigency of the narrative. This introduces an awkwardness and an 
apparent inconsistency into any literal rendering of a Hebsew record, 
but it is to be remembered that it affects the rendering only, not the 
original, 
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original. With these explanations we believe that, according to our 
theory of it, the Hebrew tense system is free from that intricacy which 
has been supposed inherent in it, and, as an instrument of narrative, 
may challenge comparison in point of precision with those of the more 
affluent Indo-germanic family. It makes a more regular and efficient 
use than any of them of the posterior teuse. The language to which 
it belongs is pre-eminently that of the narrative and the objective. 

II. Having now given a rule for the usage and a specimen of the 
applicability of our system, we proceed to point out the untenableness 
of other theories. In the first place then, the two Hebrew tenses 
cannot mean any two of the three called by us past, present, and future, 
nor can either of them signify any one of these tenses ; for both are 
used in the record either of a past or of a future series of events 
according to an established law. From this simple fact it follows, 
first, that neither of them can be a proper past or future, for in that 
case one event of a series wholly past or wholly future would be at a 
distance from our present on one side, and other events of the same 
series far dissevered from it on the other side, whereas they are all on 
one side. It follows next that they cannot be both proper presents, 
for then they would be interchangeable, whereas they are used with 
strict discrimination in the narrative of a series. This overturns all 
theories in which any of these tense names is applied to either of them, 
and therefore that of Gesenius, in which one of them is called a future, 
that of Lee, in which the same one is called a present, and, in terms at 
least, that of Mr. Weir, in which they are called present and future. 
Having dismissed then the one relation of time, we have remaining the 
other, namely, the position of the event before, at, or after a point of 
time determined by certain habitudes of the conversing minds. Em- 
ploying then, meanwhile, our own names for the tenses expressing 
these positions, we have to determine which two of the three are 
meant by the two Hebrew time-forms. That these are the anterior and 
posterior we prove by various arguments. First, the structure of 
these tenses. In the former the order of the elements is, verbal stem, 
pronominal formative; in the latter, the reverse. The pronoun we 
conceive represents the point of time, so often referred to, at which the 
mind is; the verbal stem represents the event as in the one case 
before, and in the other after this point. Secondly, the strict antithesis 
in the use of these two tenses. The one initiates a series of past 
events, the other a series of future events. The one continues the 
latter series, the other the former. In these circumstances there is no 
reason for one being central more than the other, and hence no reason 
for either, and therefore all the reason for each being extreme. And 
lastly, the existence of other means of denoting centrality, namely, the 
active participle and any other predicate joined to a subject with no 
copula expressed. Hence all theories are unfounded that make one of 
these tenses the central, and therefore that of Ewald, adopted by 
Rédiger, which makes them the perfect and imperfect, that is, as we 
shall see, the anterior and the central, and that of Mr. Weir, which 
makes them the present and future, that is, the central and the — 
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These authors agree in holding that the relation of time expressed by 
the Hebrew tenses is that of the event to a point of time in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. While we conceive them right on this point, 
we believe them wrong in conceiving that one of these must be the 
central, and this error has led the former to make one, the latter the 
other of the two, central, while there is not the shadow of a reason in 
favour of one more than the other. We have already stated our 
reasons for regarding them as the anterior and posterior, and submit 
that these opposite theories go far to neutralise one another, and to 
corroborate the second of our arguments, 

We conclude by stating our objections to the terminology of these 
writers. Present and future, when employed to signify at, and after, a 
point which may itself be past, present, or to come, are used in a sense 
so different from their ordinary popular meaning, that they tend to 
perpetuate all the old confusion in which the subject has been involved. 
As this new meaning of them, therefore, is improper, as it has not 
even been accurately defined, and as, even if it had, it would come into 
constant collision with the proper meaning, we contend that it ought to 
be discarded. The time-honoured terms, perfect and imperfect, though 
correctly used by Ewald and others, ought to be rejected, not because 
they apply only to active verbs (for we rejoice in the good old English 
phrase, the house is a-building, though not in the modern barbarism, 
the house is being built, as the translation of the Latin edificatur, 
which we believe is a passive imperfect), but because they express not 
the essential difference, but an accident of the thing denominated. This 
is a teuse; the essence of a tense is a relation of time; the relation is 
conveyed in the words before, at, or after a certain point of time. 
Perfect or imperfect may be applied to an action done before, at, or 
after any point of time. Besides one of them is negative, and one im- 
portant tense especially in the Hebrew language is left without a name, 
and has therefore been overlooked or misplaced. For all these reasons 
we prefer the terms anterior, central, and posterior. 


Belfast. James G. Murpuy. 
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REMARKS ON HEB. x11. 7-16. 


Tue Epistle to the Hebrews is one of those portions of Scripture 
for the elucidation of which much yet remains to be done. Those 
who have hitherto applied their talents and learning to the work 
of expounding its contents, have, as it appears to us, often been 
wanting in a due appreciation of the peculiar circumstances under 
which it was written; they have not always borne in mind the 
feelings, opinions, and prejudices prevalent in the minds of the 
Hebrew converts addressed, nor sufficiently remembered that the 
writer was himself one of the same race, educated under the 
same system, and once proud of the same privileges as a son of 
- Abraham. Living themselves in the full sunlight of Christian 
truth and Christian privilege, such expositors have failed to throw 
themselves back, as it were, into that twilight hour when Judaism 
and Christianity existed side by side, and when the waning 
glories of the former were about to give place to the increasing 
radiance of the latter. There has been wanting, at the same time, 
a correct and judicious estimate of that darker period when 
Jehovah was by revelations, gradually increasing in depth and 
distinctness, training up his chosen people for the coming of the 
Messiah (Gal. iii. 24), and when the truths of the everlasting 
Gospel were as yet wrapt in the folds of type and prophecy. 
As an illustration of the want expressed above, we venture to 
submit to the judgment of our readers an interpretation of the 
passage contained between the seventh and sixteenth verses of 
chap. xiii., and would also fain indulge a hope that, should it find 
favour with any of them, it may help to throw light upon other 
parts of this most important and instructive epistle: these may as 
yet have been but imperfectly understood from a pernicious habit, 
into which all students of Scripture are too liable to fall, of finding 
in it more than its writers meant to convey, instead of endea- 
vouring, in imagination, to make themselves one in thought and 
feeling with that mixed society of Jews and Gentiles which con- 
stituted the Church of the first century. 

Before, however, we proceed to examine the passage itself, 
it will be necessary to make a few preliminary observations 
bearing 
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bearing upon the general character of the Epistle considered as a 
whole. 

I. According to the testimony of Eusebius, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Jerome, Theodoret, and other ancient writers, St. Paul 
wrote to the Hebrews in the Hebrew language: now to us there 
appears no sufficient reason for rejecting evidence so clear and 
positive, tending as it does to remove many of the difficulties sug- 
gested by a careful study of the Epistle ; but we would at present 
only contend that the intimate acquaintance with Jewish history 
and Jewish practices manifested by its author, as well as the 
language he employs (see especially xiii. 13-15), would lead to 
the conclusion that whoever the writer was, and in whatever lan- 
guage he wrote, he was himself a converted Jew writing to his 
brethren in the flesh, in order to warn them of that apostasy to 
which they were so strongly tempted, and encourage them to 
‘hold fast the profession of their faith without wavering.’ 

II. It appears evident, not only from the frequent quotations of 
so early a writer as Clement of Rome, but also from internal evi- 
dence, that the Epistle was written before the destruction of the 
temple, and not long before that event. In proof of this we would 
only refer to the following passages, calling attention particularly 
to the tenses employed in the original :—v. 1-4; vill. 3-5; ix. 
6-10, 22; x. 1-3, 11, 28; see also x. 23-25. 

III. The main drift of the Apostle’s argument is to prove the 
vast superiority of the new over the old dispensation, and to 
show that the latter was intended by God to be one of a temporary 
character, and to prepare a way for the former: he, therefore, 
points out that the law was only ‘a shadow of good things to 
come’ (x. 1), and that all its characteristic rites and ceremonies 
were in themselves fleshly, and totally incompetent to ‘take awa 
sin’ (x. 4) or ‘purge the conscience from dead works’ (ix. 14) ; 
though when viewed by the reflected light of the Gospel, they 
are seen to be full of meaning and instruction to the enlightened 
believer in Christ. He thence infers the danger of ‘ neglecting 
so great salvation,’ and warns his brethren of the sin of ‘tread- 
ing under foot the Son of God,’ and ‘doing despite unto the spirit 
of grace’ (x. 29). 

V. We know from the testimony of Scripture and the earliest 
Christian writers, that, in the infancy of Christianity, its chief 
enemies were the unbelieving Jews ieia without, and the Ju- 
daizing Christians within : against the latter, more especially, St. 
Paul seems to have waged unceasing warfare: we would do no 
more than refer to such a passage as Gal. v. 1-15, as manifesting 
the warmth of his feelings on this subject. The intimations of 
Scripture, however, and of Apostolic writers, are so faint and scat- 
tered, 
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tered, that we are enabled to form but a very imperfect idea of 
the controversy; and hence arises the difficulty of fully under- 
standing many passages in which there are evident allusions to 
doctrines and opinions common in that age, but with which we 
have scarcely any means of becoming acquainted through other 
and more direct channels of information. For example, we are 
able to gather the general fact that many of the believing Jews 
still maintained the efficacy of certain kinds of food (1 Cor. viii. 
8), and wished to keep up the distinction of the law between clean 
and unclean meats (See Col. ii. 16-23; Rom. xiv. 13-17; 1 Tim. 
iv. 3); yet we are very imperfectly acquainted with the details of 
their system, and therefore can little judge how far it really af- 
fected the faith and practice of its advocates. 

Keeping these considerations in view, we now turn to the pas- 
sage before us, which has been variously interpreted by commen- 
tators, ancient and modern. And, first, as to the limits of the 
paragraph, it has been usual to divide the section contained be- 
tween verses 7 and 16 into two portions ; the first ending with the 
10th, and the second with the 15th verse. But even at first sight 
there appears to be so obvious a connection between the 10th and 
11th verses, united as they are by the connective particle yag, 
that we should hesitate to make a break at this point: Stuart, 
who has retained the customary divisions, feeling the difficulty, has 
given to yz in verse 11 the sense of ‘ moreover,’ a signification 
which it seldom if ever bears in the Greek Testament. 

Again, there is sufficient connection, as will be seen hereafter, 
between verses 15 and 16 to warrant our closing the paragraph at 
the end of the 16th instead of the 15th verse. 

Let us next endeavour to trace the thread of the Apostle’s 
argument through the section thus defined. He begins by ad- 
monishing the Hebrew believers to keep alive in their breasts the 
memory of those guides who had first taught them the truths of 
the Gospel, and to consider the issue of their conduct in life, that 
they might thereby be encouraged to tread in their footsteps and 
cleave steadfastly to their faith. That faith had reposed simply 
on ‘Christ and him crucified,’ on ‘Christ and the power of his 
resurrection :’ He was the source and spring of all their spiritual 
life aud support ; His cross had been the rallying-point of all 
their hopes and consolations. And was it different now? No! 
‘ Jesus Christ is the same to-day as yesterday, and he will be the 
same for ever.’ ‘The opinions of men may and do fluctuate with 
the changes of times and circumstances ; but Christ crucified and 
yet triumphant over sin and death—Christ the one Mediator 
between God and man, ‘ever liveth to make intercession’ for his 
people, and hence he is to them in all ages and amid all — 
the 
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the only ‘sure and steadfast anchor of their souls.’ The Apostle 
therefore proceeds' (ver. 9) to warn his brethren against allowing 
themselves to be carried away * (aagaQégeo0e) by various doctrines 
foreign to the simplicity of that faith in which they had been 
instructed ;'and with a special allusion to certain Judaizing 
teachers who insisted on distinctions of meats and drinks—he 
argues that the heart derives strength and sustenance from the 
love and favour of God in Christ, rather than from different kinds 
of food; these could not satisfy the inward cravings of a man’s 
heart, and were of no service even to those who lived under a 
7] system based upon their observance (ix. 9,10). He next con- 
firms and illustrates his position, as he does in many other parts 
of the epistle, from existing institutions, reasoning with the con- 
verts as Jews: he shows them that, even in the Mosaic system, 
the utter futility of meats and drinks, and all such external 
i) ordinances, so far as the conscience is concerned, was prefigured 
by the provisions of the law itself with regard to sin-offerings, 
‘whereof the blood is brought into the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation to reconcile withal,’ and more especially those peculiar to 
q the great day of atonement, in which the sacrifice of ‘the Lamb 
of God’ was most strikingly and powerfully shadowed forth. 
‘ We Jews,’ he says, ‘have an altar off which those who serve the 
tabernacle are not authorized to eat any portion of the victim, for 
the bodies of those animals whose blood is carried as an atonement 
for sin into the Holy place by the High Priest are always entirely 
burnt and consumed outside the camp.’ (See Lev. iv. 1-21; 
vi. 30; xvi. 15-28). Thus the law itself might teach them that 
the blood is the all-important part of an expiatory victim, and so 
prepare them for the reception of the great truth prefigured 
thereby—that ‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.’ 
The thoughts of the writer are now fixed upon Christ as the 
victim ; and, to use Paley’s expression, he ‘ goes off’ at the words 
‘outside the camp,’ and takes occasion thence to point out 
another remarkable coincidence between this victim and those of 
the law: ‘therefore,’ he continues—that is to say, in order to 
show that He was the great sin-offering—‘ Jesus also suffered 
outside the gate of the city, in order that he might sanctify his 
people through his own blood.’ And why was the victim thus 
carried out of the sacred enclosure of the camp, and there entirely 
consumed? Because it was considered to bear the sins of the 
whole people, and therefore too accursed and polluted to be suf- 
fered to remain within the precincts of the tabernacle. Jesus, too, 
in like manner, consented to be ‘ made a curse for us,’ and to die 
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the ignominious death of a criminal outside the city walls. ‘There- 
fore,’ he proceeds, ‘let us who have been made members of his 
body, come forth and join Him outside the camp and be content 
to bear his reproach :’ that is, ‘to be, like Him, regarded by our 
fellow citizens as outcasts and aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and, if need be, to suffer as martyrs for his name’s sake ; 
seeing that our polity must soon come to an end, and therefore 
here we have no permanent city to look to as our dwelling-place ; 
all our hopes ot desires must henceforth be fixed on the eternal 
city destined for our abode, the heavenly Jerusalem. Let us, 
then, no longer cling to the sin-offerings and burnt-offerings of 
our perishing temple, but since Christ, “the end of the law,” is 
come, let us rather, through Him, as our great and only High- 
priest, offer up a perpetual sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; 
and instead of the fruits of the earth, let us consecrate to Him 
the fruit of lips, uniting in the confession of His name ; not forgetting 
to do good and to communicate with one another, for it is such 
spiritual sacrifices as these that are acceptable in the sight of God.’ 

Such is the interpretation which commends itself to us as most 
in accordance with the scope and tenor of the rest of the epistle, 
and most suitable to the position both of the writer and the persons 
whom he addresses. It now only remains to add a few remarks 
explanatory of the exposition given above. , 

It is clear that the key-word, if we may so speak, of the whole 
section is dugiaerngiov in ver. 10. Various are the senses attached 
to this term by commentators ; some are of opinion that Christ is 
. the altar; others that the Church is meant; and others, again, 
see in the word a manifest allusion to the so-called sacrifice of 
the mass. As a sample of the view generally taken by expo- 
sitors from the earliest times, we subjoin the following extract 
from the commentary of Professor Stuart. ‘ Ver. 10, Exowev. . . 
Aaroévovres, “we have an altar” ... <A figurative expression 
borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and accommodated to express 
the privileges of Christians. . . . The reference in our text is to 
those sacrifices, a part of which were eaten by the priests and the 
officers, in so far as the writer alludes to partaking of them ; but 
when he says that Christians have a sacrifice of which those who 
pay their service to the altar have no right to partake, he means 
that the benefits procured by the atoning sacrifice of Christ do 
not belong or will not be granted to such as rest their hopes of 
salvation on the ritual sacrifices of the Jewish law, 7. e. to 
such as continue to be disciples of Judaism, or turn back from 
Christianity to Judaism, and thus renounce the blessings pro- 
cured for believers by the death of Christ. Here it will be 
observed that Prof. Stuart sees in txouev duoiwornpiov . . . fa 
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Jigurative expression, borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and ac- 
commodated to express the privileges of Christians.’ Now, we can 
see no necessity for departing in this place from the plain and 
literal acceptation of the words: the oft-quoted canon of Hooker 
respecting the preference due to as literal an interpretation of Scrip- 
ture as possible is surely nowhere more applicable than in the 
didactic and argumentative portions of the epistles. In the 
language of poetry and oil 0s we are prepared for a style 
interwoven with figure and metaphor, but in the sober statements 
of an historian and the plain instructions of a teacher, whose 
object is not to disguise but to reveal the truth, we ought to be 
slow in admitting a figurative interpretation, unless the context 
seems clearly to demand it. 

It has also been usual to suppose that the Apostle intended in 
ver. 10 to draw a contrast between consistent Christians and such as 
still trusted in some measure to the Mosaic rites, the former being 
denoted by the pronoun ‘ we,’ and the latter by ‘ those who serve 
the tabernacle ;? but, in the first place, it can hardly be imagined 
that he meant to affirm that those Christian Jews who were still 
addicted to Judaism had no right to partake of the Christian 
atonement, nor did the Apostle when he became a Christian, 
cease, on that account, to consider himself a Jew, or at times to 
act as such; for he asks at the beginning of the 11th chapter of 
his epistle to the Romans: ‘Hath God cast away his people ? 
God forbid: for Z also am an Israelite of the seed of Abraham, 
of the tribe of Benjamin,’ see also Acts xvi. 3; xxi. 20-26. 

Again, we would understand the phrase oi ticoxnvn Aareiv- 
ovres, as referring to the priests in particular (Comp. viii. 5 ; 
Lev. vi. 25-30), rather than to Judaizers in general; for the verb 
Aareeveiv, as used in Scripture, is applied generally to the per- 
formance of external acts of worship. 

Lastly, the commonly received interpretation would require the 
presence of eis before #x.uev, for, as is well known, the pronouns 
(which are generally wanting in Greek and Latin, their place 
being supplied by the termination of the verb) are always inserted 
when a particular emphasis is intended to be laid upon them ; as 
would be the case in the present instance, if the writer meant to 
say ‘we Christians, in opposition to others.’ 

One other point remains to be explained. It will be seen that 
we follow those who think that by tay wyouxévwy the Apostle 
meant not the present, but former guides, some of whom had since 
won for themselves the crown of martyrdom; he tells them to 
keep those holy men constantly in mind (uvnuwovevere) who had 
preached (2AdAnsav, not Azdrovsv) the Gospel to them, and to 
ponder well the upshot or final result (riv %&Paswv) of their 
Christian 
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Christian behaviour ; language which, it appears to us, could 
only be appropriately applied to persons who fad ‘finished their 
course’ in peace, and, like St. Stephen and St. James, ‘ after wit- 
nessing a good confession,’ sealed their testimony with their 


blood. 





REMARKS ON ROMANS ix. 3. 


Love to Jesus is the mainspring of all right feeling and right 
acting on the part of the people of God. If this be removed or 
disordered, the whole machinery of Christian life will either stand 
still or move on very tardily and irregularly. Let this be in full 
and proper exercise, and all will move on in beautiful and God- 
like ev -aado However a Christian feels, and whatever a Chris- 
tian does, if it be in accordance with the mind of God, will also 
be in accordance with this. Whatever may occupy his mind, his 
tongue, his hands, or any of his powers, in reference to his fellow- 
men, will be regulated by this, and in subordination to it. Love 
to Jesus is a key by which the heart of the Christian may be un- 
locked, and all that passes within it, as well as all that appears in 
his life, be opened up and explained. This may be viewed as a 
test by which we may try every feeling and action of man; and 
all that does not fully accord with it must be pronounced un- 
christian. This may be viewed as a balance in which everything 
bearing the name of religion ought to be weighed, and all that is 
deficient in regard to it will be found wanting. 

Such being the case, we may be sure that all the Apostle says 
in this verse is in full conformity with his love to Jesus. What- 
ever he says, regarding either the Jews or himself, must spring 
from, and be in subjection to, his affection for his Saviour. Nor 
are we left to gather this merely by way of inference ; but look- 
ing at the connection in which the verse stands, we have clear 
and distinct proof on this point. It appears evident that all the 
Apostle says in the first verses of this chapter springs out of the 
concluding part of the foregoing chapter. There his theme is ‘ the 
love of Christ.’ This, I apprehend, does not mean the love of 
Christ towards him, but his love towards Christ. He asks in 
holy confidence and joy, ‘ Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution ?’ ete. 
Now these things could have no tendency whatever in removing 
him from that love which Christ bore to him, but they might 
have a tendency in cooling his love for Christ. ‘They were evils 
of no ordinary nature ; he had them all to endure for the sake of 
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Christ ; and he had but to cease from his attachment to Christ 
in order to be freed from them all: it was thus possible for them 
to separate him from the love of Christ in this sense. But the 
Apostle asks, ‘ Shall they do it?’ and he answers, ‘ Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through him who loved 
us.’ That is, all these things shall not cause my love for Christ 
to cease, but I shall be conqueror and continue to love him still ; 
and the ground of my assured conquest is, I know his love for me. 
From a soul thus wrought up to the highest pitch of ecstasy in 
love for Jesus he commences the 9th chapter. All he says, 
therefore, flows from that determined and ecstatic love for that 
Saviour who loved him. 

While in this ecstasy of love for Christ, Paul calls to remem- 
brance ‘his brother, his kinsman according to the flesh.’ He 
could not but recollect that the hatred and opposition of the 
Jews towards Christ were as firm and determined as was his own 
love ; and that, while they were thus acting, they were in a state 
of enmity towards God, and exposing themselves to all the 
miseries of eternal perdition. Having these things before his 
mind, he breaks out in the bitterest grief, and exclaims, ‘ I have 
great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart,’ ete. 

In the first place, let us inquire a little more particularly into 
the cause of the Apostle’s heaviness and sorrow. Is it the former 
condition and conduct of himself, or the present condition and 
conduct of the Jews? Does his grief arise from the fact that he 
formerly had set them a ruinous example, or from the fact that 
they were not following his present saving example? I have no 
doubt that a little consideration will make it plain, that it was 
the latter which caused the Apostle such grief of mind. This 
sorrow was occasioned by the determined hatred and opposition 
of his brethren towards Jesus, and the consequent ruin in which 
they were involving themselves. If he says anything regarding 
his own former condition, it is only because it is suggested to his 
mind by the sorrow he feels at viewing the present condition of 
the Jews. 

1. I suppose it will be readily admitted that his brethren, in 
some way or other, formed the objects of his sorrow. There 
cannot be the smallest doubt of this. Whatever view we take of 
the passage, I am persuaded we must come to this conclusion. 
Whether his mind was fixed upon himself, setting them the 
example at one period of his life, or that he simply viewed them 
as rejecting that soul-saving gospel which he had received, we 
must come to the conclusion that he grieved because of them. 
This being admitted, it is most natural to suppose that he grieved 
because of their continued unbelief, and that his mind was fixed 
upon 
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upon this, than to suppose that he grieved because he once had 
set them a bad example. This view is borne out by the whole 
of what follows in the chapter, as well as the other parts of Paul’s 
writings. 

2. We have no certainty that the Jews did form the object of 
Paul’s sorrow, unless we connect the latter part of verse 3 (‘ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh’) with verse 2, and 
view the former part of verse 3 as forming a parenthesis. The 
passage would then read thus: ‘ I have great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow in my heart, for my brethren,’ etc. Reading it 
thus, we see at once who were the objects of Paul’s sorrow ; but if 
the 3rd verse be one continued sentence, and the whole of it 
form an absolutely necessary part of his argument, then it will 
be very difficult indeed to find out for whom he sorrowed, or why 
he sorrowed. We cannot suppose that he here tells the Church 
at Rome that his grief arose from the fact that he loved the Jews 
so much as to be willing (were it possible) to sacrifice himself for 
their sake. Now, according to the common rendering of the pas- 
sage, if this be not the cause of his sorrow, we have it in no wa 
expressed as to why he sorrowed, or for whom he sorrowed. It 
is not at all likely that such a reasoner as Paul would omit such 
an important point as the reasons why he had such grief; and as 
it is not at all possible that he could love the Jews in the manner 
supposed, and grieved because he thus loved them, we see the 
necessity of connecting the latter part of verse 3 with verse 2, in 
order to bring out who were the objects of his sorrow. 

3. While Paul thus plainly expresses who were the objects of 
his sorrow, he does not expressly say why he sorrowed on their 
account. ‘This he merely hints, and we have to gather it from 
the passage. When the passage is properly understood, there 
cannot be the smallest doubt as to why he had such grief be- 
cause of the Jews; and to the people to whom the epistle was first 
addressed it could not fail to be perfectly plain. Still it is not 
fully expressed ; and no doubt it was for wise reasons so designed 
by the Apostle. That he wished to let the Jews know that he 
sorrowed for them, and sorrowed for them because of their deter- 
mined opposition to Jesus, and the consequent ruin they were 
bringing on themselves, we cannot doubt ; and, though not directly 
expressed, it is clearly and distinctly conveyed in the language of 
the Apostle. 

4. The whole of what the Apostle feels, hints, or expresses, come 
from a Christian heart. He is not telling the Jews what he once 
felt and said about them, when he was in an unconverted state, 
but what he feels and could say about them now that he had be- 
come a Christian. He views them from the foot of the Cross ; 
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and all he says about them he says under the influence of that 
salvation which he is enjoying, and that love he had for that Sa- 
viour who had bestowed it upon him. The Apostle takes care to 
let this be distinctly known: ‘I say the truth in Christ,’—that is, 
I in Christ,—I, a man saved by Christ,—I, a Christian, speak 
truth. ‘I lie not in the Holy Ghost,’—that is, I in the Holy 
Ghost,—I, a man under the influence of the Holy Ghost, do not 
lie. It is of much importance to keep this in view, as it tends 
to throw some light over the first part of verse 3. Farther, the 
Apostle, as a Christian, spoke under the guidance of that love for 
Jesus, which he so joyfully and triumphantly refers to at the close 
of the foregoing chapter. This he wished to impress upon their 
minds—that he spoke as a person saved by Christ, and fully de- 
voted to him. 

Let us inquire, secondly, whether this sorrow which he felt for 
his brethren could lead him to wish to be accursed from Christ 
for their sakes. I cannot help thinking, that no circumstances 
could warrant Paul to have any such wish; and that a proper 
understanding of the passage will lead to the conclusion that no 
such wish is expressed here. 

1. Such a wish would have involved a desire to devote himself 
to eternal ruin—a desire to have all that is contained in ‘ ever- 
lasting destruction’ poured out upon himself. Such is the mean- 
ing of the word ‘anathema,’ rendered ‘accursed ;’ something unre- 
deemable, something devoted to eternal ruin. In all probability 
such is its meaning in all the places where it occurs in the New 
Testament, and if Paul says that, for the sake of his brethren, he 
could wish himself even accursed from Christ, he says that he could 
wish for all the horrors of an everlasting hell ; that he might be 
overwhelmed with an Almighty, ever-burning wrath, and be 
blasted and ruined for ever. But surely it is unnatural (I would 
say impossible) for any man, calmly and deliberately, to wish any 
such thing, under any circumstances and on account of any object. 
Should it be replied, that Paul uttered this wish not in a calm 
and deliberate manner, but in the fervour of excitement, we will 
answer, that that very fervour is against the supposition that he 
could have such a wish. It was the fervour of love for Jesus, the 
fervour of a man guided by, and speaking under the influence of, 
the Holy Spirit. Such fervour could not ‘betray Paul into any 
thing opposed to the interests of Jesus, and must have led him on 
in dignified calmness in all his thoughts and words. The soul of 
every man belongs to God, and is designed by God to be holy 
and happy, for ever in his service; and we cannot conceive that 
any circumstances can warrant a man to have any such wish 
as is here supposed to be expressed by the Apostle. If it 
would 
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would be wrong in any one, it is impossible to conceive that the 
Apostle, in his present state and feelings, could wish eternal ruin 
to himself. He knew that he was the property of Jesus; that his 
soul had been purchased by the inestimable price of the blood of 
Jesus ; and that he was bound to glorify God for ever in eternal 
glory. We cannot conceive, therefore, that Paul could wish any- 
thing possible that would rob Jesus of his soul and himself of 
heaven. It is the duty of every man to be saved. God requires 
and commands every man to be saved, and it cannot be right for 
any man to wish himself unsaved.* Paul, therefore, could not 
have such a wish. 

2. To be accursed from Christ supposes eternal hatred to 
Christ. Surely noone can have a doubt regarding this. Hell 
is made up of hatred to Jesus, and the souls who are suffering 
eternal miseries there are filled with the bitterest enmity to the 
Lord of Glory. As heaven may be summed up in perfect love to 
God, so hell may be summed up in consummate hatred to him. 
It is impossible to conceive of separation from Christ, and conse- 
quent destruction, without this. In a certain sense every unsaved 
man carries his own hell with him, and this hatred to Jesus will 
ever add fuel to the ever-burning fire, and strength to the ever- 
gnawing worm. If Paul, therefore, could wish for this destruc- 
tion, for the sake of his brethren, he wished for eternal and ever- 
augmenting enmity to Jesus. It is not possible to suppose that 
this could be the case. We have seen that all he says here flows 
from a heart overflowing with the warmest love to Jesus; and it 
is impossible that a wish to hate him, and a wish to hate him 
eternally, could flow from this love, on account of any object 
whatever. It is the duty and the privilege of every human being 
to love Jesus, to love him supremely, to love him eternally ; and 
no one can be excused or freed from this obligation. When a 
person becomes a Christian this love comes into exercise, and is 
the source of all right feeling and right acting toward his fellow- 
men. It is not supposable, as it implies contradiction, that any 
person can benefit his fellow-men by hating Jesus. Everything 
must be wrong, absolutely wrong, that does not flow from love to 
Jesus, or would in any way obstruct an increase of this love. 
Farther, it must be the continued wish of every Christian, in a 
proper state of mind, to have this love growing and augmenting 
within himself for ever. Such must have been the case with 
Paul; and it is impossible to conceive that he, while speaking 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, could have any wish im- 
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plying eternal enmity to Jesus. We are, therefore, led to the 
conclusion that he could not wish to be accursed from Christ for 
the sake of his brethren. 

Let us now see what appears to be the meaning of this portion 
of the word of God :— 

1. We view the first part of this 3rd verse, ‘ For I could wish 
myself were accursed from Christ,’ as a parenthetic clause, thrown 
in by the Apostle, and on which his present argument does not 
absolutely depend. In this parenthetic clause Paul gives a short 
history of himself before his conversion. 

2. We view ndxounv used here in its most natural and common 
acceptation—referring to time past, ‘I was wishing.’ While the 
imperfect may be used for the optative, and is susceptible of such 
a rendering as our translators have given it in this verse ; still it is 
by no means common, and it is much more natural to view it as 
referring to time past. 

3. From the position of adris éya, these words seem to be 
connected with vvxouev, and not with dvabeua ; ‘1 myself was once 
wishing to be accursed,’ and not ‘I was wishing that myself 
were accursed.’ J who am now a Christian, I who am now saved 
by Christ, I who have now such love to Christ, even I was once 
wishing. 

4. Mark what Paul was once wishing. He was wishing to be 
accursed. Not accursed from Christ, but simply accursed. We 
view the words ‘from Christ’ as separate from the preceding 
word, and that there ought to be a comma after ‘ accursed.’ 
Paul then says he was once wishing everlasting destruction to his 
soul. Even he who could now rejoice in a present salvation, was 
once wishing for all that is contained in the word ‘anathema.’ 

5. But it may be asked, Was Paul really wishing for any such 
thing before conversion ; seeing that even while a bigoted Pharisee 
and an opposer of Jesus and his cause, he must have been seek- 
ing for heaven? I apprehend Paul uses such language as we are 
in the habit of using daily. We frequently speak of men choos- 
ing death, preferring hell to heaven, wishing their own eternal ruin, 
etc., when they pursue a certain line of conduct. We do not 
mean that they are actually doing so, but they are doing what is 
equivalent to it. Sinners are said to seek destruction, Prov. xvii. 
19; to will to die, Ezek. xxxiii. 11; to love death, Prov. viii. 
36, etc. 

6. Paul was thus wishing destruction to himself, in the way of 
living ‘ from Christ.’ He was apart from Christ, separated from 
Christ ; and by keeping himself thus, he was wishing eternal ruin 
to his soul. ‘Thus he contrasts his former state with his present. 
Now he is in Christ, then he was from Christ ; and even Paul 
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who is now iz Christ was once wishing for everlasting ruin by 
keeping himself from Christ. 

7. In this short history of himself, Paul hints at the state of the 
Jewish people, and clearly brings out the reason why he sorrowed 
so much on their account. They were then what he once was. 
He knew well the condition in which they were, having once been 
in it himself. As he was once ‘from Christ,’ so were they ; and if 
he, while ‘ from Christ,’ was seeking destruction, he leaves them to 
apply it, that they were doing the same; and as he could not 
look back to his once awfully perilous condition without feelings 
of horror, he could not look on ‘his brethren, his kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh,’ being in the same condition without feeling the 
deepest sorrow. 

D. D. 

* ,* Since writing the above, an exposition of the ixth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. J. Morison of Kil- 
marnock, have come into my hand. There the reader will find 
this verse, with the other part of this somewhat perplexing chap- 
ter, fully, learnedly, and, I have no doubt, satisfactorily explained. 


BIBLICAL TRUTH TESTED AND JUSTIFIED. 
No. I. 


Born persons and things may sustain temporary injury from 
accidental circumstances. Thus Job’s reverses caused his inte- 
grity to be called in question, till Jehovah graciously ‘turned 
his captivity; and thus also Holy Writ has its assailants who 
condemn it for errors traceable merely to the erring hands of 
transcribers. Nor are such errors the evils some suppose, for 
those who make wisdom their parent know her unmingled excel- 
lence too well to stumble at what they know a proper explanation 
would set right: and, as to those who know not wisdom, the 
most they can do is to sound an alarm that shall summon to 
activity such evidence for Divine truth as has been slumbering 
for ages. 

That accidental circumstances have created minor stumbling- 
blocks in the Sacred Volume may be seen on inspection ; for 
though Josephus’s reckoning backwards from the Babylonish 
captivity, giving 1062 years for Israel’s departure from Egypt, 
and 1957 years for the Flood, rightly tells us that, in the Hebrew 
Bible, thus giving 895 years difference, it was written immediately 
after Gen. xi. 13, ‘ And Cainan lived thirty-eight years and had 
Salah,’ yet the said Cainan’s name is now omitted, not only in a 
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part of existing Hebrew manuscripts, as in Josephus’s time, but 
in all Hebrew manuscripts now known. Under such circum- 
stances, he who reads Luke iii. 35, 36, finds Biblical truth un- 
impaired when Arphaxad, Cainan, and Salah appear respectively 
as father, son, and grandson in the Messianic line ; while, from 
a cause hereafter to be explained, there is in the Hebrew and 
English of Gen. x. 24, Gen. xi. 12, and 1 Chron. i. 18, a con- 
tradiction to Luke’s statement. Again, in 2 Kings viii. 26, we 
rightly read, ‘Two and twenty years old was Ahaziah when he 
began to reign,’ while elsewhere it is made out that the said 
Ahaziah was born two years before his father. For though 
Ahaziah’s reign obviously commenced when Jehoram his father 
died at the age of forty, yet in 2 Chron. xxii. 2 it is said ‘ Forty 
and two years old was Ahaziah when he began to reign.’ 

Under these circumstances the writer, having had experience 
in the collation of ancient manuscripts in different languages, 
avails himself of his observations of causes and effects to supply 
aid in cases which the usual course of Biblical criticism will not 
touch. In short, it may be said in reference to various readings, 
that where the cause of error can be satisfactorily discovered, that 
discovery is the discovery of truth. 

Some transcribers have written from dictation, one instance of 
which the writer remembers when the phrase ‘ four fathers’ was 
erroneously substituted for the word ‘ forefathers.’ Other tran- 
scribers, as their corrected or uncorrected manuscripts show, have 
placed on their copy some object as a moveable index, which 
index not moved forward when it ought to be, causes an improper 
addition, or which, if moved too far in advance, occasions an 
improper omission, as in 2 Sam. v. 15, where we read, ‘ Elishua, 
and Nepheg’ instead of ‘ Elishua, and Elpalet, and Nogah, and 
Nepheg,’ as correctly given in 1 Chron. xiv. 5,6. By a third 
class of transcribers, however, an index is made either of the 
writing last copied from, or else of what separates that writing from 
its sequel. If, therefore, the composition itself be regarded as in- 
ternal, spaces, and all the diversities of interpointing, are external. 

In such an aspect our attention is first solicited by internal 
similarity when one portion of composition in a transcriber’s copy 
is his eye-guide, or guide to his next proper addition, while another 
portion of that composition is either a counterpart exactly cor- 
responding with the said eye-guide, or else a semblance so far like 
the eye-guide as to be mistaken for it. 

Leaving, therefore, other processes out of the question at 
present, the writer proceeds to the consideration of those that 
result from internal similarity, which processes are additive, 
omissive, transpositive, and substitutionary. 
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To illustrate these processes thousands of examples might be 
arene from manuscripts at the British Museum and elsewhere. 

ut however proper diversified examples may be in some pro- 
cesses that may be considered hereafter, the processes now before 
the reader need no multiplied proofs of their existence. 


No. 1.— The Additive Process from Internal Similarity. 


A single example will suffice to illustrate No. 1, or The 
Additive Process from Internal Similarity. 

An army comparable to the sands on the seashore is as nothing 
before Jehovah. Hence, though Benhadad, King of Syria, col- 
lected all his host and besieged Samaria, yet a supernatural 
sound, like that of the chariots and horsemen of an overwhelming 
confederacy of nations, made every individual of the Syrian host 
flee like the swift-winged arrow from their bow. Thus in 2 Kings 
vii. 7 the effect of fear on the Syrians is thus expressed in the 
English authorized version : — 


‘ Wherefore they arose and fled in the twilight ; and left their tents, 
and their horses, and their asses, even the camp as it was, and fled for 
their life.’ 


In Wickliffs Bible derknessis signifying night’s dark shades, 
her signifying their, castels meaning camp-apartments, 00 being 
sounded of like oo in Dutch, and the Latin Vulgate being the 
basis of the translation, the said verse is thus expressed :— 

‘ Therfor thei riseden and FLEDDEN in derknessis; and leften her 


tentis, and horsis, and mulis, and assis, in the castels, and thei 
FLEDDEN, coveitynge to save her lyves oonli.’ 


Nor is it difficult to see that when a transcriber has written all 
this verse excepting the last six words, the second word FLEDDEN 
which means fled, is his eye-guide, or what he looks into his copy 
for, as immediately preceding what he is to write next. If, how- 
ever, his eye when directed to his copy so glances on the counter- 
part or first word FLEDDEN, as for him to mistake that counterpart 
for his eye-guide, he writes not only the seventh verse here given 
before and after a parenthesis, but he writes thus, with the 
parenthesis erroneously included :— 


‘Therfor thei riseden and FLEDDEN in derknessis; and leften her 
tentis, and horsis,and mulis, and assis, in the castels, and thei FLEDDEN 
(in derknessis, and leften her tentis, and horsis, and mulis, and assis, 
in the castels, and thei FLEDDEN,) coveitynge to save her lyves oonli.’ 


Such is what we find in Lands. 454, a manuscript written in 
black ink, and now deposited at the British Museum. And though 
the Additive Process, or wrong insertion of eighteen words, was 
so 
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so discovered by the transcriber himself as for ‘him subsequently 
to use the red ink, common in his manuscript, to draw a line 
through the sixth word and the seventeen words next following, 
yet this rectification has left the original error strikingly visible to 
the present day. 

Havin thus before us so clear an example of the Additive 
Process from Internal Similarity, it is perfectly reasonable to 
make that illustration of cause and effect an auxiliary in favour 
of Divine truth. For whilst, as shown in Ps. xix. 7, ‘the law of 
the Lord,’ or the statute-book of Jehovah, ‘is perfect’ in the 
surpassing wonders it achieves as a sequel to the Book of Creation, 
it will also be found to be perfect in itself. If, therefore, on such 
a life-sustaining tree anything imperfect is beheld, that imper- 
fection is not the fruit of the tree, but only an excrescence 
which, by the aid of Providence, we may hope to be successful 
in removing. 

On inspecting the Hebrew of 2 Sam. vi. 3, 4, and on availing 
ourselves of the assistance of the Septuagint, we perceive that 
before the Hebrew was translated into that ancient Greek, as 
given in the Codex Vaticanus, the passage was thus correctly 
expressed in the original :— 

‘ And they set the ark of God upon a cart undesecrated by use ; 
and they brought it out of the house of Abinadab that was in Gibeah: 


and Uzza and Ahio, sons of Abinadab, drove the cart with the ark 
of God; and Ahio went before the ark.’ 


Under these circumstances a transcriber having finished his 
writing with the phrase ‘drove the cart,’ made the second word 
carT his eye-guide, or what he looked into his copy for, as 
immediately preceding what he was to write next. His eye, how- 
ever, when directed to his copy, happened so to glance on the 
first word cart, as for him to mistake that counterpart for his 
eye-guide, and thus erroneously to insert what is here given as a 
parenthesis when we thus express the two verses :— 


‘ And they set the ark of God upon a cart undesecrated by use; 
and they brought it out of the house of Abinadab that was in Gibeah ; 
and Uzza and Ahio, sons of Abinadab, drove the carr (undesecrated 
by use; and they brought it out of the house of Abinadab that was in 
Gibeah: and Uzza and Ahio, sons of Abinadab, drove the carr) 
with the ark of God; and Ahio went before the ark.’ 


As in Hebrew a new cart is called a cart new, that Hebrew 
order of words must be preserved in placing cause and effect 
before the English reader. But, when the facts of the case have 
been explained, the phrase ‘a new cart’ may be substituted for 
‘a cart undesecrated by use.’ If, therefore, the reader takes up 
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his English Bible, he will find 2 Sam. vi. 3 correct till he comes 
to the last two words, namely, ‘new cart,’ for which he ought to 
read ‘cart’ (as part of ‘cart new’ in Hebrew), and then to add 
no more of the 4th verse than the last eleven words, the first of 
them being accompanying, for which the word with may be advan- 
tageously substituted. ‘Thus he who peruses the sacred volume 
no longer finds the ark twice brought out of the house of Abi- 
nadab, as he has been accustomed to read, but has what was 


original before him when he makes his English Bible thus express 
2 Sam. vi. 3, 4:— 


‘ And they set the ark of God upon a new cart, and brought it out 
of the house of Abinadab that was in Gibeah: and Uzza and Ahio, 
sons of Abinadab, drove the cart with the ark of God; and Ahio went 
before the ark.’ 


It is proper, however, to adduce another instance of the said 
Additive Process no less ancient, no less extensively transferred, 
and no less capable of satisfactory rectification. 

The language contained in 1 Chron. ix. 34 ends with this 
assertion: ‘These dwelt at Jerusalem,’ or, as the Hebrew ex- 
presses the assertion both in 1 Chron. viii. 28 and in ch. ix. 34, 
‘ These dwelt in Jerusalem.’ This statement is perfectly correct 
in the former verse, being there applied to certain chief men of 
Benjamin ; but when, in the latter verse, the same statement, 
even to a letter, is applied to chief men of Levi, correctness is 
not so obvious. For though the Levites had to abandon their 
cities in the territory of the ten tribes when the ten tribes revolted, 
yet, as we learn from 2 Chron. xi. 14, Judah, as well as Jeru- 
salem, became their residence. Yea, as stated in Ezra ii. 70, 
‘The priests, and the Levires, and some of the, people, and 
the singers, and the porters, and the Nethinim, dwelt in THEIR 
cities. At this point, therefore, careful and devout examination 
is fairly called for. Nor will it be amiss to give a translation of 
the Hebrew not only literally, but also in the Hebrew order of 
words, with the exception of the phrase paternal chiefs for chiefs 
of fathers, and with the word being added as an equivalent of 
what is understood in Hebrew though not expressed. Thus, as 
the points to be observed are invisible in the English Bible, the 
English reader, by means of capitals for what coincides, is put in 
possession of those points by the following translation of the two 
verses in question :— 


1 Chron. viii. 28. ‘These are paternal chiefs, being, IN RESPECT 
TO THEIR GENERATIONS, CHIEF MEN.’ 

1 Chron. ix. 34. ‘These are the paternal chiefs belonging to the 
Levites, being, IN RESPECT TO THEIR GENERATIONS, CHIEF MEN.’ 
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With such coincidence in two distant passages, some Hebrew 
transcriber, having written the first book of Chronicles to ch. ix. 34, as 
far as that verse is here given, seems to have sought either refresh- 
ment or repose. Hence, when he resumed his task, the Hebrew 
word RASHIM, which means CHIEF MEN, or still more of the coin- 
ciding Hebrew,* being the portion of writing with which he finished, 
was sought by him in his copy as the guide to his next addition, 
when the coinciding Hebrew in 1 Chron. viii. 28 so caught his 
eye as for him to regard such counterpart the right prefix to what 
was to be written next. Thus the transcriber thinking he had 
found his eye-guide in 1 Chron. viii. 28, copied from that verse 
what followed, namely, ‘THese DWELT IN JERUSALEM, and 
then went straight on from that 28th verse till he had finished the 
first book of Chronicles itself. ‘Then the time of collation came, 
when he, like other transcribers, corrected all that presented itself 
to him as wrong. 

In the case before us, however, such corrective process was 
imperfect; for though it properly cut off the last thirty-five 
verses of the erroneous addition, it left ten verses and a frag- 
ment to tell a tale which would have been untold without such 
residue. 

If the reader, therefore, will take his English Bible and draw a 
line through the last four words in | Chron. ix. 34, and if he will 
also draw a line through all that follows to the end of the chapter, 
he will have what the original Hebrew was before an addition to 
it was innocently but erroneously made. Nevertheless, no real 
mischief is created by such excrescence, almost without a parallel 
in Holy Writ; for when it is said of the Levites referred to, 
© These dwelt in Jerusalem, the assertion is partly true; and 
what follows not only serves for important collation, but, being a 
counterpart of truth, shows us how ten original verses, begin- 
ning with 1 Chron. viii. 29, have, for more than two thousand 
years, been like ancient gold coins, retaining, without essential 
loss, their original image and superscription. ‘Thus what is not 
original serves to test and attest the original itself. 

More than two millenniums ago a second specimen of the 
Additive Process from Similarity existed in the Hebrew of 2 Sam. 
v. 14-16, which Additive Process was, by translation, transferred 
to the Septuagint or ancient Greek version, as shown by the 
Codex Vaticanus. For in no other language but Hebrew could 
David’s thirteen sons be erroneously made out twenty-six, as they 





* The whole coinciding Hebrew, as those familiar with that language will see, 
is ‘ LE*THOLEDOTH-AM ;’ /e signifying IN RESPECT TO, tholedoth signifying THE GE- 
NERATIONS, am meaning OF THEM, and rashim signifying CHIEF MEN. 
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were in that passage, owing to the first name of the thirteen being 
Suammua, a Hebrew word which means HEARING, and which, 
occurring in 2 Sam. v. 14, became a semblance when SHAMMUA 
modified, or the Hebrew for HEARING, in the 17th verse, was an 
eye-guide. In our own idiom we begin a literal translation of 
that 17th verse thus: ‘And the Philistines HEARING that they 
had anointed David king over Israel ;? but in the Hebrew order 
of words, what the Hebrew itself expresses is, ‘ And HEARING the 
Philistines that they had anointed David king over Israel.’ Thus, 
when verses were not distinguished as they are now, the last 
word of the 16th verse and the first two words of the 17th verse 
were ‘ EvipHaLeT’ and ‘ HEARING, which word HEARING, being 
accounted by a transcriber the name of a fourteenth son, and 
being also the last word written by him, was sought by him in 
his copy, when his eye so glanced on HEARING expressed b 

SHamMua in the 14th verse, as for him to account that word 
Suammua the prefix to what he ought to write next. Thus 
instead of properly terminaiing his enumeration with Eliphalet, 
David’s thirteenth son, the transcriber wrote ‘ ELIPHALET, and 
Saammua, and SHospas, and Natruan, and Sotomon,’ etc., till 
thirteen sons too many were erroneously added. 

In this case, therefore, the Vatican edition of the Septuagint 
is shown to be wrong, the Additive Process in Hebrew having 
obviously influenced the Greek translation at the very first ; while 
the Hebrew now existing is, as far as the absence of improper 
repetition is concerned, shown to be original and right. 

Contradictory diversity, therefore, has truly important uses, 
while, as a stumbling-block, it becomes like chaff before the wind. 
Thus we have the fair prospect that Biblical truth, pure as 
the finest gold, will ultimately have a glorious triumph. Yea, 
Jehovah himself says in Is. lv. 11, concerning the word that 
goeth out of his mouth, ‘It shall not return to me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.’ 

No. 2, or The Omissive Process from Internal Similarity, is 
intended to be considered in a second paper. 


Ji F. 


HEROD ‘THE GREAT, OR HEROD ‘ THE ELDER.’ 


Ir is a known fact that, owing to the occasional practice among 
Greek and Roman writers of translating proper names into their 
respective languages, many historical names are involved in ob- 
scurity, in the elucidation of which criticism is not always success- 
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ful. These writers have often, by misunderstanding the signifi- 
cation of names, wrongly translated them, and we moderns, by 
retranslating their renderings into our own languages, have ascribed 
to persons epithets which were never given them by their con- 
temporaries. The discrepancies thereby arising from the com- 
parison of the accounts of historical personages with the splendid 
epithets conferred are often striking, and have not rarely called 
forth animadverting remarks from historians. Such a personage 
is Herod, generally styled ‘ the Great.’ It is very difficult to 
say by what merits or acts he could have deserved that epithet. 
From what we know from history he by no means possessed 
in an eminent degree any of those qualities which are likely 
to acquire for the possessor the name of Great. As a vassal of 
the Romans he cannot even be considered as an independent 
king. But this anomaly disappears when we consider the epithet 
uevyas (ascribed by him to Josephus, and translated into Latin by 
‘ Magnus,’ and consequently into English and other languages by 
‘ Great,’) as a rendering of the Syriac and Hebrew ‘ Rabbah,’ 
meaning the ‘ Numerous’ or ‘ Old.’ It is known that Herodes 
had several descendants of the same name (Jos., Ant., book xviii. 
85. 4) ; and what is more natural than that, in order to distin- 
guish Herodes from his namesakes, the Jews should have called 
him ‘ Herodes Rabbah,’ that is, ‘ Herodes the Elder?’ Jose- 
phus, by translating this epithet into weyas, may have followed 
the analogy of weyzdounrnp wherein weyado is taken in the signi- 
fication of ‘old,’ as are the words ‘ grand’ and ‘gross’ in the 
English and German—‘ grandmother, grossmutter.’ ‘That the 
epithet ‘ Rabbah’ was applied to the grand-parents in the popu- 
lar dialect about that time spoken by the Jews is expressly stated 
in the Talmud (Yebamoth, f. xxi. p. 2), and it is certainly not 
the fault of Josephus that his translation from his native tongue 
into Greek should have been misunderstood, and consequently 
mistranslated. 

Perhaps the Syrian king known by the name of Antiochus the 
Great (Magnus) is likewise indebted for this epithet to a misun- 
derstanding of the Syrian ‘ Rabbah,’ possibly given to him in 
Syria in contradistinction from his immediate descendants, also 
called ‘ Antiochus.’ * 

The misunderstanding of the word ‘ Rabbah,’ however, did not 
originate with either Josephus or later writers. It is as old as 
the Septuagint, which renders (Josh. xi. 8, xix. 28) the Hebrew 
‘ Zidon Rabbah,’ tws Sidavos ras weyans.” The Hebrew for 
great is ‘GADOL,’ and this word we find used when applied to a 





® See Rerum Chemid, vol. vii. p. 201. 
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great town (Gen. x. 12); and certainly, if it be considered that 
Sidon, as far as we know, is nowhere spoken of asa large town, but 
that it was a very ancient place (it existed already in the time of 
Jacob, Gen. xlix. 13), I think the epithet ‘old’ is much more 
applicable than that of great. The circumstance that there were 
two cities of the name of Tyrus, of which the elder was called 4 
mudzitupos or madastupos (Diod. Sec. xvii. 40), is suggestive that 
the same may have been the case with Sidon, and at the same 
time accounted for the epithet ‘ Rabbah.’ 

That the term 25 (the masculine of 73) denotes ‘ old’ and not 
‘great,’ is also clear from Gen. (xxv. 23), where, in the words ‘and 
the elder shall serve the younger,’ yyy (younger) is used in con- 
tradistinction from 33 (the elder), as correctly rendered in the 
Anglican version. A. B. 





THE MARK UPON CAIN. 


‘ And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him.’— 
Gen. iv. 15. 


Many interpret this passage as teaching that God put some visible 
mark upon the person of Cain, thus distinguishing him as an 
object of God’s judicial anger; and intimating the Divine will 
that whatever hostility men might have towards him, they should 
not take away his life. So Calvin:* ‘ Scripture being silent as 
regards the character of this sign, commentators have conjectured 
that it must have been a bodily affection like palsy. It is sufficient 
for us that some visible symbol did exist, which might operate as a 
check on the violence of passion in those who beheld him.’ Winer 
says: > * By the word nix the author of the narrative - ra 
means some extraordinary mark on the person of Cain.’ This view 
I believe is that of the majority of interpreters. 

But there is a great difficulty in perceiving how such a mark 
on the person of Cain would have answered the end for which 
those who take this view think it was intended. How could men 
generally know what it meant? ‘The more immediate descend- 
ants of Adam might understand its meaning, but as the human 
family at that early period increased with astonishing rapidity, it 
is not probable they would all ever have seen Cain, and be in- 








® Quale autem signum fuerit, quia non exprimit Scriptura divinarunt interpretes, 
corpus ejus fuisse tremulum. Nobis sufficiat visible aliquod symbolum extitisse, 
quod nocendi lididinem et audaciam,in spectatoribus reprimeret. 

b Unter MN dachte der Verf. jener Relation warscheinlich irgend ein auffallendes 
Zeichen an dem Leibe Kains. 
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structed into the intent of this mark. In order, indeed, to its 
being of any value it must have been accompanied with a revela- 
tion of its meaning. Besides, would ungodly men have respected 
it? If not, it would have been useless. The opinion of those 
who understand the language as intimating that God gave him a 
sign in confirmation of his declaration, that it should not be to 
him as he suspected ; that every one who found him should kill 
him, seems much preferable. God had pronounced sentence 
against him. Under a sense of guilt he now dreads he should 
become the object of universal hatred, and that every one with 
whom he should come in contact should consider himself as called 
upon to avenge his crime. God assures him that this would not 
be the case ; that whoever should imbrue his hands in his blood, 
should be guilty of murder more aggravated even than that of 
which he had been guilty, inasmuch as it would be committed 
in opposition to greater light, the awful enormity of murder being 
much more evident after the open expression of the Divine dis- 
pleasure in the case of Cain. God therefore declared that who- 
ever should commit murder upon him should expose himself to 
punishment sevenfold greater than that which he had brought 
upon himself; and assures him that his apprehensions would not 
be realized, and in confirmation of this assurance he gives him a 
sign. The Old Testament history abundantly shows that it was 
no unusual thing for God to confirm his declarations in this 
manner. Compare Gen. ix. 12, Gen. xvii. 11, Exod. iii. 12, 
Judges vi. 17, 36, 2 Kings xx. 8. In all these passages the 
word nix is employed. The word pi has the sense of to place, 
to appoint, to give; and when followed by 5 with the acc., it obtains 
the sense of to exhibit somewhat to one. 

The rendering of the LXX. is happy, and seems to favour the 
view I have taken: xai eeto Kugios 5 Qcos onusiov tw Kaiv, rod 
wn avereiv adrov wavTa Tov evgicxovra avtov. Had the authors of 
the Septuagint version understood the expression in the sense of a 
mark put on the person of Cain, I think it is highly probable they 
would have used the preposition ew? or év, and lon inclined to 
think were such the correct interpretation, we should have 5y in- 


stead of 4 in the original Hebrew. Compare Exod. xxxii. 15, 
Ezek. ix. 4, 6. 
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ON THE MIRACLE OF JOSHUA. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Dear S1r,—For the sake of Biblical truth, I beg you will permit me 
to offer, through your columns, a few remarks in reply to Mr. Taylor’s 
strictures upon my interpretation of Joshua x. 12-14, which I find in- 
serted in the seventh Number of your Journal, and which would appear 
to me to chiefly rest on a series of misconceptions on the part of your 
correspondent. 

I confess I do not understand how the principle of ‘ the necessary 
qualification of a miracle being its answering some grand, lasting, and 
ostensible purpose,’ can be 


‘ fitted to create the wish that the miracle related in the 10th chapter of Joshua 
had not been related there at all.’ 


Certainly no such wish is refleeted in my paper; nor will it be found 
in the slightest degree to justify the remark, that 

‘it does not appear to be in general a safe method of interpreting even uninspired 
writings, to commence by an attempt to determine, on @ priori grounds, what the 
writer ought, or what he was likely, to say ; far less is it admissible in the study of 
the Holy Scriptures.’ 

The very thought of speculations so absurd is preposterous. My in- 
quiry has been directed to the sole and legitimate object of ascertaining 
what the sacred writer HAS SAID, according to 

* the sound principle of inductive philosophy, that we must base our theories on 
previously ascertained facts, instead of attempting to square facts into accordance 
with preconceived theories ; 

but I apprehend it is in diametrical opposition to his own principle, 
that Mr. Taylor, immediately afterwards, first defines ‘ the facts of the 
Bible interpreter’ as ‘ the words of Scripture in their unforced gram- 
matical meaning,’ and then @ priori identifies that ‘ unforced gram- 
matical meaning’ with his preconceived theory. This is indeed making 
human prejudice the standard of divine truth. 

‘It is not clear,’ he continues, ‘ that the interpretation of the present passage 
would ever have been considered doubtful, but for the previous (and perhaps un- 
conscious) application to it of the principle in question,’ [the principle respecting 
the necessary qualification of a miracle}. 

Such a remark cannot but surprise. The writer himself admits ‘ the 
want of express references to this miracle in the later portions of Serip- 
ture.’ The two earliest personages who interpret our passage in a 
supernatural sense, are Jesus the son of Sirach, in his apocryphal 
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book D2, come down to us in a later Greek translation under the 
title of Lopia rod Inood viod Yeypax, Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach 
(Ecelesiasticus), and the marvel-loving historian Josephus. In subse- 
quent times their view was adopted by only a very limited number of 
Jewish rabbis. For a period extending over at least a thousand years, 
immediately following the composition of the book of Joshua, we have 
thus the most satisfactory historical reason to conclude no miraculous 
construction was put upon the passage of which we speak, On a simi- 
lar silence of history we unhesitatingly reject some of the idolatrous 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, nor could we reject them upon more 
solid grounds; but the condemning principle which applies to the 
innovations of Romish bishops, applies with double force to the new- 
fangledness of a Jesus Sirach and a Josephus and their followers. 
Let it be remembered that there is a neology in the sight of Error 
which is true orthodoxy in the judgment of Truth. 
When Mr. Taylor states— 


‘ We must altogether demur to the assertion that “the necessary qualification of a 
miracle is its answering some grand, lasting, and ostensible purpose,” if by this be 
meant that every miracle which God enables his servants to perform, must have an 
ostensible purpose, of which the grandeur and duration shall be apparent to us. 
a by this rule, not a few even of our Saviour’s miracles would become in- 
credible, — 


he can hardly have maturely considered the opinion he here expresses ; 
and unless he is prepared to maintain that God would suspend the 
eternal laws of his creation for no other purpose than that (I speak with 
due reverence) of puzzling the human mind, and leading it to indulge 
in those ‘ endless conjectural possibilities’ of which your correspondent 
gives us so fair a specimen, even he himself cannot consistently defend 
the view he would seem to entertain in regard to miracles. As to the 
particular one in question, he entirely overlooks that Joshua’s address 
to the sun not only had an ostensible purpose, but that this purpose is 
also expressly alluded to by the sacred writer, and therefore leaves no 
room for conjecture at all. His assertion that, tried by my rule of the 
necessary qualification of a miracle, not a few even of our Saviour’s 
miracles would become incredible, is manifestly based on a twofold 
error. Firstly, the miracles of our Saviour were worked for the grand, 
lasting, and ostensible—to us ostensible—purpose of testifying his di- 
vine mission ;* and, secondly, a miracle as a fact cannot possibly, in 
virtue of its very nature, be ‘ incredible.’ But ‘to doubt the veracity 
of the distinctly written word of God, we hold to be as sinful,’ I re- 
marked in my essay, ‘as we hold it to be sinful to accept, without due 
inquiry, as a divine miracle that which may have no other foundation 
than human ignorance or prejudice.’ Surely the rebuke the Scribes 
and Pharisees met with, when demanding ‘a sign’ from our Lord 
(Matt. xii. 39), ought not to be lost upon us. Mr. Taylor’s illustra- 
tion of his argument, by the undiscovered use of the spleen, is not a 
happy one. If it were—that is, if the presumed miracle of Joshua, in- 





* See the declaration of Christ himself, St. John xi. 42. 
stead 
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stead of being a problem, were as palpable a fact as the spleen is—both 
illustration and argument would have been superfluous. 

Your correspondent thinks that the very promise of victory given by 
God to Joshua, WARRANTED him (because ‘ the divinely enlightened 
eye of the general’ perceived that he could not comfortably, before 
sunset on that day, destroy his enemies—children, like himself, of that 
Great Being to whom he addressed himself) in asking, simply for the 
sake of his convenience, a temporary suspension of the laws of the 
Universe! What is there so high or so low, within the wide range of 
human fancy, that we should not, upon this principle, be warranted in 
demanding of God, if once it pleased Him to grant us a request? So, 
when Mr. Taylor adds— 


‘ The fighting of the Lord for Israel appears to us to be an expression quite as ap- 
plicable to the miraculous staying of the sun in his course as to the destructive storm 


of hail,’— 
we must, on similar unprincipled conjectures and gratuitous opinions 
opposed to conclusive arguments, waive all comment. 

With the view of Sir Isaac Newton as to the erroneous assumption 
that the sacred writers should have framed their language in accordance 
with the real instead of the apparent (then alone intelligible) motions 
of the heavenly bodies, I so far quite agree; but I do not think that 
the general principle here laid down is applicable to the particular case 
under consideration. Whether we suppose that God had granted to 
Joshua His divine power to perform the assumed miracle, previously 
to the Jewish general attempting it (and which, as Calvin truly re- 
marks, is the only admissible supposition), or whether we assume that 
God himself arrested the earth in its course at the command of Joshua, 
it would follow that, in the latter case, God had entered into the error 
of Joshua, or in the former, that the sun had disobeyed the Divine com- 
mand, and, as it were, transferred it to the earth. A very different 
thing, it appears to me to be, a sacred historian describing some phe- 
nomenon of nature in the vulgar though erroneous language of the 
time ; or a momentary representative of God, endowed with His infinite 
power, commanding, IN DIRECT TERMS, a creature or instrument of 
His will. The language thus employed becomes the language of God ; 
and under such circumstances to entertain the idea of an error of any 
hind, more especially a yratuitous one, which by the change of a single 
expression might have been avoided, is imputing an error to the Un- 
erring One. 


‘ We may call attention to the remarkable circumstance,’ Mr. Taylor further ob- 
serves, ‘that the narrative represents Joshua as commanding not the sun only, 
which would have been sufficient for his purpose, but the moon also, to stand still—a 
fact not easily explicable save on one of two suppositions: either that the ancient 
Israelites believed that the whole vault of heaven revolved round the earth, car- 
rying the sun and moon along with it—a miracle this that must have appeared to 
them at least as stupendous as a pause in the rotation of the earth; or,’ ete. 


I might argue that nothing could point out more forcibly the purely 
poetical character of our passage than the former part of this objection 
does ; but must I tell Mr. Taylor that the ancient Hebrews did believe 
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that all the heavenly bodies—sun, moon, and stars, as a whole—re- 
volved round the earth? They considered it no miracle for the simple 
reason for which even Plato and Aristotle did not, and for which we 
in our turn look upon the evolution of the planets round the sun as no 
miracle—the reason of being AccUSTOMED to such an idea. 

That 


‘ the negative objection [to the miracle], drawn from the want of express references 
to it in the later portions of Scripture, cannot prove, in opposition to the obvious 
meaning of this narrative, that it is not recorded here,’ 

would be a correct remark, were not ‘ the obvious meaning of the nar- 
rative’ precisely the point at issue; but the silence of Sacred History 
for a long series of centuries is, though to Mr, Taylor’s opinion but a 
negative objection, yet, in regard to the true sense of our passage, 
a positive fact, against which no mere opinion can possibly maintain 
itself. 

I will not stop to notice those little misrepresentations by which 
your correspondent ushers in the last part of his reply, as only calcu- 
lated to detract from what trifling value might be attached to my 
paper, but not to affect the real question. Nor need I say that our 
still imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew language, and the consequent 
difficulty we experience in arriving at the correct meaning of certain 
Biblical passages, is most assuredly no reason, as he asserts, why ‘ our 
faith in the sincerity of Scripture language should be overthrown,’ or 
why ‘ we should renounce in despair the idea of being able to discover 
with certainty the meaning of the plainest portion of the word of God.’ 
In the same manner we can but smile, when, with my version of the 
passage actually before him, he ‘ cannot admit that even the possibility 
of a new interpretation has been evinced.’ But without further pre- 
amble, I will proceed to examine his ‘attempt ¢o show that the pro- 
posed rendering is utterly inadmissible.’ 

His only argument to this effect is that the Hebrew particle 8 can- 
not correctly be translated ‘ because ;’ yet, whilst indulging in gram- 
matical speculations,» Mr. ‘Taylor silently passes over the reasons 
adduced by me, and taken from the context of Scripture (the true 
foundation of Scriptura! grammar), which compel us, in the passage 
under discussion, to take t8 in the sense of ‘ because ;’ and whilst he 
alludes to ‘ the absence of any proof of this alleged use of the particle,’ 
and again questions the accuracy of the statement that 18 is ever a con- 
junction meaning ‘ because,’ he chooses to leave the proofs under his 
eyes altogether wunoticed. I was wrong in stating that in the passage 
Jer. xxii. 15, &c., 8 had by our translators of the Bible been rendered 
‘ because ;’ but it was assuredly no ‘ /apsus calami, as your corre- 





> On the other hand Mr. Taylor very justly points to the erroneous use of the 
pluperfect, made in my translation of ver. 12. Instead of * because Joshua, on the 
day when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel, had 
prayed to the Lord,’ the passage ought to be rendered, ‘ Because that Joshua prayed 
to the Lord on the day when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children 
of Israel.’ This construction reads all the better, and the correction in no wise 
affects my argument. 
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spondent thinks, which made me refer to that passage as a further proof 
in support of my argument. In this I have no less an authority on my 
side than GrsEnius (Handwérterb., sub voce '8 No. 3), who more- 
over adduces Ps. xl. 8 as another instance. The verses 15 and 16 of 
the 22nd chapter of Jeremiah, which at the time were more especially 
present to my mind, deserve for a moment to arrest our attention. I 
will here transcribe the text, the authorized version and the corrected 
translation in collateral columns, marking those words added to com- 
plete the sense of the text by italics, and those arbitrarily added by 
placing them between brackets :— 


bow sida Is Did not thy fathereatand | Did not thy father prac- 
sage . | drink,anddojudgmentand | tise hospitality, and admi- 
baw nyy) ANY justice, [and] then [it —_ | nister law and justice, be- 
: $ aio ow mpty; | wellwith him? He judge | cause to him precious 
, LL cae the cause of the poor and | things? He pleaded the 
TS VIN WPT 13 | needy; then [it was] well | cause of the poor and the 
° a [with him]: was notthisto | oppressed, because a good 
PUI. WI von: 10 | know me? saith the Lord. | cause: was not this to know 


mn ita b=) ‘nk | me? saith Jehovah, 





As the scholar will at once perceive that my version is in strict accord- 
ance with Hebrew lexicography, I will forbear offering any further 
comment on this passage: it speaks for itself. As evidently as here, is 
‘ because’ the meaning of t8 in the passages—1 Kings ix. 11; Ps. xl. 8, 
xevi. 12; Job iii. 18, ix. 31, &e. &e., the latter of which, it will be 
found, is again not quite correctly rendered by our translators. ‘I know 
that thou wilt not’ (we should read from verse 28) ‘ hold me innocent. 
I, who shall be held guilty, were 1 to wash myself in snow-water and 
purify my hands in a well, to what purpose should I do this vain thing ? 
Because thou wilt cast me into a pil,’ ete. 

Whenever 8 is used in the Bible in the strict sense of ‘ at that time’ 
(for instance, Gen. xii. 6), it must be regarded as the accusative of the 
noun. Asan adverb proper, it possesses a double power— prospective and 
retrospective. According to the latter, in which it exclusively occurs at 
the commencement of a new sentence or period, it bears the meaning of 
‘ thereupon,’ ‘in sequence (upon which) ;’ according to the former, in 
which it oceurs only in the middle of a period, it assumes the meaning 
of ‘in sequence (of),’ i.e. because. 1 confess 1am unable herein to 
perceive ‘a strange idiom,’ ‘a remarkable construction,’ for almost 
every language presents the most striking analogies to it; and though 
Iam aware that the view I have just expressed of ?& is quite a novel 
one, yet I venture to submit it, with some degree of confidence, to the 
judgment of better grammarians than myself, and more particularly to 
that of your correspondent. 

To encounter his remaining objections :— 

‘ Without waiting,’ he writes, ‘ to enlarge on the obvious remark, that the staying 
of the moon is wholly unaccounted for in this [Talmudical] quotation, we must, in the 
first place, protest in the strongest manner against the attribution to the venerable 
personages of Old Testament history of the modern absurdities of the Talmud.’ 


The ‘ obvious remark’ in regard to the moon has already been met. 
In 
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In order to understand Scripture, it is indispensable to know not only 
the language, but also the habits, manners, customs, ideas, views, etc., 
of the Hebrew people in those remote times. The Talmud is, next to 
the Bible itself, the chief source whence that knowledge can be derived. 
How pitifully would our Ligutroor smile in his grave if he could 
hear Mr. Taylor’s ‘protest’! And to accuse a poet of being nothing 
but ‘an inflated utterer of wild bombast,’ and a prose writer of being 
guilty of ‘ inconceivable absurdity and shameful deception,’ because, 
forsooth, they have been misinterpreted by a posterity, during centuries 
neglectful, and therefore ignorant of, and even now but imperfectly 
acquainted with, their language! What must, in Mr. Taylor’s esti- 
mation, be the writers of the Egyptian hieroglyphics ? He continues : 

‘ And, fourthly, granting that it was merely until the people should avenge them- 
selves on their enemies, that Joshua called on the sun and moon to stand still, we 
cannot see how this interferes with the established interpretation at all, It is evi- 
dently the very thing understood by every ordinary reader as Joshua’s motive for 
the miracle performed.’ 
That the reader generally implies this sense may be as true as it is 
true that the authorized version does not express it. According to the 
interpunctuation of the latter, ‘ both sun and moon, supposing God to 
have given effect to the command of Joshua, ought to have remained 
stationary from that moment for all future ages.’ I believe myself to 
have pointed out, for the first time, the true grammatical construction 
of the sentence. 

Mr. Taylor is in error, and again misrepresents me, when he states— 

‘It is asserted, lastly, that it is not absolutely necessary to translate the words 
DA O15, as in our version, “about a whole day ;” but that they may be made to 
accord with the naturalistic view of the passage by rendering them “ it seemed a 
whole day.” Now, not to speak of the curious psychological phenomenon of one 
short hour seeming to soldiers iv the heat of battle as long as a whole day, we re- 
mark that the expression “it seemed” conveys a great deal more meaning than is 
at all admissible as a literal rendering of the little particle 3.’ 

Is ‘ about,’ perchance, ‘a literal rendering of the little particle >?’ 
I have shown, by positive and indubitable proofs from Scripture, that 
its fundamental meaning 1s what a thing seems to be, not that this 
meaning may be made to accord with it. Neither did I say that ‘ the 
short space of one hour had seemed to the soldiers in the heat of battle 
as long as a whole day’ (although such would by no means have been 
a curious ‘ psychological phenomenon’), but expressly stated, ‘ The 
sudden and irresistible attack of the Israelites during mid-day, at once 
decided the contest in so incredibly short a time, i¢ appears to the nar- 
rator as if’ (and this term, used by our own translators of the Bible 
for 3, may, if judged preferable to ‘it seemed,’ be substituted for it) 
‘the sun, instead of an hour, had tarried in the midst of heaven a 
whole day.’ 


‘The principle involved in his arguments,’ Mr. Taylor concludes, ‘if once 
admitted may, and in consistency must, be extended to many of the other miracles 
recorded in the word of God, perhaps even to most of them, if not to all. The 
interests at stake are too momentous to be left thus at the mercy of an erroneous 
principle, 
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This principle is—ro AsCERTAIN THE REAL MEANING OF THE 
woRD oF Gop, and not blindly to accept human prejudice as the 
standard of divine truth. To do this, to receive any Biblical passage 
in a sense put upon it BY TRANSLATORS, which, according to sound 
grammatical rules, it will not, and according to the most conclusive 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF ScripruRe, it cannot bear, simply because, 
after a lapse of centuries, the new-fangled view of some writer or 
other has adopted such an interpretation, and that new-fangledness 
has partially been sanctioned by subsequent ages; to do this, ] hold to 
be as sinful as I should hold it to be to doubt the veracity of the 
Eternal One Himself. And in accordance with that principle, I can 
but, in answer to Mr. Taylor’s implied charge of neology, emphatically 
reiterate, that there is a neology in the sight of Error which is true 
orthodoxy in the judgment of Truth. In regard to the question dis- 
cussed, this judgment, I venture to think, stands thus far recorded in 
my favour. Certainly my arguments have not been shaken by your 
correspondent, though perhaps for the sole reason not, that in no single 
instance has he fairly met them: he observing, in regard to some of 
the most important ones, a perfect silence, and opposing to others his 
mere opinion, or else indulging, without reference to any of them, in 
‘ conjectural possibilities ’ out of place, grammatical speculations, occa- 
sional misrepresentations, and insinuated charges of neology. ‘This is 
uot a method ‘ favourable to an impartial investigation of the truth,’ 
nor a proper way to discuss ‘momentous interests.” To me Mr. 
Taylor owed undoubtedly no apology for ‘ the controversial tone of 
what he has written,’ because I shall at all times and under any cir- 
cumstances be willing to accept information and to stand corrected, 
by sound arguments, of such erroneous opinions as I may emit; but 
whether, as he himself states that he ‘had nothing new to advance on 
the subject,’ he ought not rather to have apologized both to your 
readers for submitting to them what they must necessarily be sup- 
posed to have known already, and to yourself for eausing me to 
trouble you with this reply, is a question which 1 must leave to them 
and to you to answer. 

J. von GUMPACH. 





BURIAL WITH CHRIST BY BAPTISM. 


(To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature.) 


Dear Str—The remarks of the Rev. D. Drummond, in No. VIII. 
of this Journal, in review of my article on Col. ii. 12, do not appear 
to me to call for a lengthened reply. Indeed he admits that I showed 
‘most satisfactorily that this passage of Scripture does not, and cannot 
refer to the mode of baptism’—which was the leading object of this 
article. One would naturally suppose that after this he would have 
deemed a reply from him uncalled for. But he thinks he has dis- 
covered some ‘ considerable obscurity’ in the article, and, mirabile 
dictu! he has written a longer one for the purpose of pointing it = 
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He might have satisfied himself with a private note to the author, 
drawing his attention to this obscurity, and hoping that in future he 
would adopt a more lucid style. As it is, we beg to refer our readers 
to the article in No. VI., leaving them to judge whether the obscurity 
is there. 

Mr. D. notices only ‘two points’ as the foundation of his charge. 
Ist. We had said that ‘the expression év r@ Barricpart, by baptism, 
is here employed to signify the means,’ etc., but he quotes only the half 
of the sentence. If he had quoted the whole, he could not have pro- 
duced the preposterous suppositions with which he begins; and, when 
he quotes the remainder on the following page, he presents himself in 
a most awkward light to the reader. He seems not to make allowance 
for the brevity of ‘critical’ remarks. We refer him, for illustration 
of such brevity, to Bloomfield’s Notes on the Greek New Testament, 
or the Scholia of Rosenmiiller. And, in regard to this particular ex- 
pression, we refer him to Professor Robinson’s Greek and English 
Lexicon of the New Testament, where, under ’Ev, he will find the 
tropical use illustrated by the following particulars:—1. Of the state ; 
2. The mode; 3. The ground; 4. ‘ The means, by the aid or inter- 
vention of which anything takes place, is done; in, that is, by means 
of ;’ to which is appended the remark, ‘In New Testament and later 
writers simply of the instrument, where classic writers usually employ 
the dative alone.’ 

His remarks about ‘an internal baptism’ we allow to go for what 
they are worth. 

The 2nd point on which the charge of obscurity is founded is the 
expression that ‘ faith receives its efficacy from the operation of God.’ 
Now this remark does not fully express the meaning intended, but 
even Mr. D. admits that, taken in connection with what follows, the 
meaning is not obscure, It is immediately added, ‘ that he by whose 
agency faith is produced in the minds of believers is the same God,’ 
etc. We would take exception here to some of the expressions used 
by Mr. D. on this point, could we suppose that this would be in the 
least degree interesting or useful to the reader, We agree, however, 
with the following, which we were surprised to read after all his 
apparent opposition to our views:—‘ No doubt the faith mentioned in 
this text is the belief of soul-saving truth, and the efficient working of 
God was needed in order that this faith might be produced.’ 

Mr. D. thrice gives the expression €v @ Bazriopart, which does not 
exist in the Greek language. At first we thought it a mere typogra- 
phical error, and blamed the printer, as it occurs in a quotation (9 being 
put for ro); but as he gives it twice afterwards, we were forced to 
conclude that it was a blunder of the writer. 

We may be allowed to hint, in parting, that, when Mr. D. writes 
again, he should not occupy his paper with remarks on the mere form 
of a writer’s expression, for which the general reader cares nothing. 


Coldstream, Dee. 17, 1849. P. MEARNS. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thos. Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by the Rev. Witt1ram Hanna, LL.D. Vols. vi.—ix. 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh: 1849. pp. xvii., 484; xx., 
512; 499; 1., 498. 


These are the concluding volumes of the Posthumous Works of the 
illustrious Chalmers. The Sermons, which form volume vi., furnish 
specimens of his pulpit discourses from the earliest to the latest stages 
of his ministry. Several of them were preached frequently on public 
occasions, and seem to have been regarded by himself as his great 
sermons. ‘Those who never had the happiness of hearing this most 
popular of preachers will not be surprised at his popularity when they 
real these discourses, 

The series forms an important contribution to the religious biography 
of the author—his intellectual and moral history. The first sermon 
(text, Mic. vi. 8) was written in January, 1798, as a Divinity Hall 
class exercise, a year and a half ere he received licence to preach the 
Gospel. The propriety of publishing this and the following six has 
been questioned. ‘The author assails the views of the Evangelical party, 
which he afterwards so warmly espoused, and so eloquently advocated. 
But the editor says that he has not introduced ‘those earlier sermons 
in which the fullest and most vehement utterance is given to the strong 
dislike which he at that time cherished to the doctrines of free grace, 
and to the style of character and conduct exhibited by many of the 
most zealous of their advocates.’ (p. xvi.) Yet the earlier sermons of 
this volume give sufficiently strong indications of ‘ those fatal misap- 
prehensions of the great doctrine of justification by faith only, which 
were cherished by him during the first ten years of his ministry— 
against which he was afterwards all the better fitted to guard others, 
because of his being so long misled by them himself.’ He is liable to 
the charge of misrepresenting the views he opposes—a fault common 
with controversialists ; but the following sentences possess a high 
degree of interest, as from the youthful pen of one who subsequently 
did more than any other to render evangelical preaching popular in 
Scotland :— 

‘ We consider the faith of Christianity to be the humble assurance of an honest 
mind which grounds its confidence on the consciousness of its own sincerity, on the 
view of the Divine goodness, and on the contemplation of those provisions which 
the Author of nature hath made for the encouragement of erring mortals. But the 
perverters of the truth as it is in Jesus have determined that to be the saving faith 
which none but the presumptuous can entertain ; not that faith which worketh by 
love, which purifieth the heart, and which overcometh the world, but that faith 
which, according with the pride of their minds, elevates them in their own esteem 
as the peculiar favourites of heaven. This faith (horrible to relate) they — 
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about with them as an amulet against the reproaches of a guilty conscience, and 
thus do they stifle the feelings of nature, and check the sentiments of virtue,’— 
p. 10. 


These juvenile productions are exceptionable in point of doctrine, but, 
in every other respect, they are greatly superior to what we would 
have expected from the author at that early period. 

The sermon on the French invasion is spirit-stirring, and must have 
produced a thrilling effect. 

The year 1810 has been called the ‘ transition period’ in the reli- 
gious history of Dr. Chalmers. Various circumstances contributed to 
the remarkable change he then underwent. Death had thrice invaded 
the circle of his nearest relationship, and he too had been confined by 
illness to his room for nearly half a year; so that his thoughts were 
forcibly turned to death and eternity. He was also engaged preparing 
the article ‘Christianity’ for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia; and in 
this work the character, life, and death of the primitive Christians be- 
came the object of an intensely interesting contemplation. His mind 
was characterised by native nobleness, but, from this period, the hal- 
lowing influence of genuine piety is apparent in all his discourses, 
His prayers, discourse, and address at the communion of that year are 
here presented, and they indicate a spirit of piety as profound as it is 
decided. 

A long and admirable sermon on the ‘ Living Water,’ prepared and 
preached in 1812 (as we learn from one of those interesting notices 
prefixed to most of the discourses), may be taken as a specimen of the 
evangelical fulness which now began to characterise his pulpit minis- 
tration. 

That on the ‘Right Fear and the Right Faith’ is full of lively 
and pointed illustrations, and seems admirably characteristic of the 
author. It reminds us more of what we have heard from his lips 
than any in the volume. 

The ‘ Sacramental Sermon,’ on 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18, is fervent and 
soul-stirring. We cite the following sentences from one of the most 
eloquent passages in the volume :— 

‘ You could not, my brethren, you could not carry me to any one haunt of wick- 
edness so deeply sunk in the lowest and the loathsomest of sin’s abominations, 
where I would not forget my office as the messenger of a beseeching God, did I not 
lift my testimony to his willingness to receive all ond to forgive all. You could 
not point my eye to a single wanderer so far gone from the path of obedience that 
the widely sounding call of reconciliation cannot reach him. You could not tell 
me of a heart so hard and so impenitent that I must not try to soften it by the 
moving argument of a God waiting to be gracious. Aye, it may have made many 
a stout resistance to other arguments—it may have defied every warning, and 
sheathed itself in impenetrable obstinacy against every threatening, and smothered 
every conviction by plunging the whole man into a deeper and more desperate re- 
bellion, and when all the terrors of the Lord were brought in mustering array 
against it, it may have gathered itself up into a sterner attitude of defiance, and put 
on a darker scowl of alienation.—Oh, can nothing now be done to storm the citadel 
that has all along held out so impregnably? Has the ambassador of God exhausted 
his quiver of all its arguments? and must the poor child of infatuation be left 
without an effort more to rescue him from the perdition he so determinedly clings 
to? The text supplies me with one other argument. It puts into my mouth the 
very 
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very substance of that Gospel which has so often proved itself the power of God and 
the wisdom of God unto salvation. It unrobes God of all unrelenting severity, and 
directs my eye to the Monarch of the Universe seated on a throne of mercy, and 
pleading for the return of his strayed creatures with every accent of tenderness. 
He speaks to them with the longings of a father bereaved of his children. He de- 
scends to the language of intreaty—the great God of heaven and of earth knocks at 
the door of every rebellious heart, and begs admittance. That heart which all the 
terrors of God could not force to repentance, He now plies with the goodness of 
God that He may lead it to repentance. I will receive you—I have no pleasure in 
your death—I wish you all, and would welcome you all back again—I want you 
to be my sons and my daughters, and I will be a Father to you. Oh! my brethren, 
if after the wrath and justice of God have failed to move your hearts out of the 
inflexibility which belongs to them, He shall again ply you with His invitations, 
and your bosoms shall remain in shut and sullen resistance to the tenderness of His 
touching voice—then to the disobedience of His law you have added the neglect of 
His salvation ; and surely it may be said of those who have not only resisted His 
authority, but have despised the riches of His forbearance and His long-suffering, 
that the last arrow has been shot at them, and it has proved ineffectual—and that 
Gospel which, had they received it, would have been to their soul the savour of life 
unto life, has turned out the savour of death unto death.’—pp. 273, 274. 

The late Dr. Andrew Thomson, of St. George’s, Edinburgh, was 
the most powerful rival of Chalmers; but the former excelled on the 
platform, the latter in the pulpit. Edinburgh has still its eloquent 
and popular preachers, but there are none to remind us of the days of 
Thomson and Chalmers. 

Two of the volumes of this series (vii. and viii.) contain the author’s 
Institutes of Theology, and they will be regarded as the most valuable 
and characteristic of the entire series. Admirers of Chalmers, who 
had studied under him, or had been occasionally in his class-room, we 
had often heard speak of the eloquence and power of these Academical 
Lectures, and our high expectations have not been disappointed in 
their perusal. Ministers of all denominations will now add them to 
their library, and they will form the most popular of presentation 
volumes. ‘They form one of the most precious legacies which sanctified 
genius has ever bequeathed to the Church. 

Before proceeding to the ‘ Subject-matter of Christianity,’ the 
author devotes a few chapters to Natural Theology and the Evidences 
of Christianity. In the arrangement of his theological course he 
followed a different order from that universally pursued by writers on 
systematic divinity, and, as he attaches much importance to it, we 
state the difference in his own words :-— 

‘The one proceeds chronologically in the order of the divine administration, 
beginning with the constitution of the Godhead, and proceeding onward through 
the successive footsteps of a history which commences with the original purposes of 
the uncreated mind, and terminates in the consummation of all things. The other 
proceeds chronologically in the natural order of human inquiry, beginning, there- 
fore, with the darkness and the probabilities, and the wants of Natural Theology, 
and after having ascertained the Scripture to be a real communication from heaven 
to earth, seeking first after those announcements that are most directly fitted to 
relieve the distress and to meet the difficulties of nature. It is thus that in entering 
upon the record the first thing that would naturally attract the notice is the con- 
firmation which it lends to the apprehensions and the anxieties of nature respecting 
the fearful extent both of man’s depravity and of his danger, whence we should 
proceed to a consideration of the offered remedy ; whence to the means by which 
that remedy is appropriated ; whence to its operation both in reconciling God to 
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man, and regenerating man in the likeness of God; whence to the progressive 
holiness of the life ripening and maturing under the influence of the truths of 
Christianity, for the exercises and joys of a blissful eternity; whence to death and 
judgment, and the respective destinies of those who have embraced the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and those who have rejected it. You will perceive that under these 
two distinct arrangements the topics follow each other in a very different order of 
succession. We all along were suspicious of the first, though it be the very order 
of almost all the Confessions and Catechisms of Europe, and of the great gee | 
of our authors, whether in the controversial or the systematic theology. Yet wit 
all these authorities on its side we have ever distrusted the first, and can now say 
that our entire, our decided preference, is for the second.’—pp. x., Xi. 

It does not appear to us that much is gained by this new order, 
and we, on the whole, prefer the old, after carefully reading the 
author’s reasons for the proposed change. 

There is a freshness and originality singularly attractive in the three 
introductory chapters on Preliminary Ethics, Preliminary Meta- 
physics, and Initial Considerations. His discussion of Natural Theo- 
logy is particularly interesting. The chapters on the Evidences of 
Christianity are exceedingly summary, and, therefore, less satisfactory 
than if the subject had been examined more in detail; but the public 
are already acquainted with the author’s views on the various topics. 
Under this head there is a long chapter on Seripture Criticism, and, 
in noticing the work in a Journal of Sacred Literature, it might be 
expected that prominence should be given to his discussion of this 
subject ; but this chapter is not worthy of the author. Most sincerely 
do we wish that this discussion had been such as to merit the same 
unqualified approbation, demanded by the rest of the Institutes. ‘The 
following well-considered remarks deserve the attention of students of 
divinity :— 

‘ While it is the urgent and indispensable duty of the people to know what the 
Bible says in our vernacular tongue, it is most desirable that each of you, the future 
ministers of our land, should know what the Bible says in its original languages. 
This 1 hold not only to be a right and respectable accomplishment for all clergy- 
men, but I should regard it as a mutilated church—and that, like an incomplete 
apparatus, it was bereft or crippled in some of its essential parts, did it not number 
at least so many of its sons among the first critics and philologists of our age. The 
Church, viewed as an organic and complicated structure, is wanting in some of its 
essential members, certain of its important functions are suspended, it fulfils not all 
the high purposes of its establishment in society—if there be not a goodly number 
of its ministers profoundly versant, and without the stepping-stone of translations, 
not merely in the idiomatic phraseology of all the books which enter into the canon 
of Scripture, but in the ponderous and recondite scholarship of those mighty tomes 
which, in the shapes of Polyglots, and Prolegomena, and Thesauruses, lie piled in 
vast and venerable products on the least frequented shelves of our public libraries— 
standing there, however, in a sort of monumental character, having been bequeathed 
to us by the gigantic men of other days, as the memorials of an erudition and of an 
arduous and indefatigable perseverance that are now unknown. I confess that there 
are few things which I should like better to witness than the revival of this massive, 
this substantial lore in the Free Church of Scotland.’—vol. vii. p. 279. 

The reader of this extract will be surprised when we add that the 
general tendency of the author’s remarks is to discourage the critical 
study of the Sacred Volume. What other effect could be expected 
from the following ?—‘ When in search of substantial elements, keep, if 
you like, by the study of your English Bibles. When in search of 
curiosities, take the original Scriptures into your hands, and avail your- 
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selves of all the light which the Hellenisms, and the Hebraisms, and 
the Rabbinisms, and all the peculiarities of all the cognate languages 
can possibly throw upon it’ (vol. viii. p. 23). The author seems 
conscious of the tendency of which we complain, and accordingly he 
finds it necessary, every now and again, to hint in the way of apology, 
that for all this he does not discountenance the study. For instance 
(vol. vii. p. 306), he says, ‘ It is far, very far from our purpose to 
depreciate the cause of a sound and thorough philological education 
for students of divinity ;? and yet he contemptuously adds,—‘ there is 
a pedantry to which our own country stands at this moment peculiarly 
exposed, and which really needs to be put down.’ It is not easy to see 
how the putting down of this ‘ pedantry’ will promote the study of 
sacred philology, which, after all, he seems to think of very little con- 
sequence to the generality of ministers. It is surely unworthy of 
the enlightened and liberal mind of Chalmers to discourage the cul- 
tivation of a department of study which even he admits to have been 
too much neglected. ‘This much may be said in the way of extenuation, 
that he regards as incompatible a high degree of excellence in both 
the critical and the practical. Page after page we find him weighing 
the comparative merits of the two, and deciding in favour of the latter. 
But surely we find these often combined, and they are thus proved to 
be by no means incompatible. Passing over instances less known, we 
may mention as a fact which no competent judge will question, that 
Dr. John Brown, Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United 
Presbyterian Church, has displayed in his published works the very 
highest excellence in both departments. If asked then which we 
should have, weask in reply, Why not both? Indeed the combination 
is necessary to the completeness of either. The Christian minister 
must not be satisfied with a knowledge of the leading doctrines of 
the Gospel; he must be able to examine for himself every text of 
Scripture in the language of inspiration. The people, with few ex- 
ceptions, must be satisfied with a translation; but the preacher should 
know the record as God has giveni*. The mere English reader is 
liable to many errors, against which the duly qualified expounder of 
sacred truth will be secured by a glance at the original. The careful 
expounder of the Divine record possesses a power to arrest the atten- 
tion and instruet the minds of his hearers, which the mere topical 
preacher cannot command. It is not his to give a new revelation, but 
to explain a revelation already given. With the Bible in his hand, it 
is his duty, like the scribes in the days of Ezra, to give the sense and 
cause the people to understand the reading (Neh. viii. 8). The in- 
telligent hearer reasonably expects the aid of the pulpit in the inter- 
pretation of the more difficult passages of Holy Writ. It is with the 
utmost propriety that Dr. Brown recommends the student ‘ to devote a 
large portion of his attention to the critical study of Scripture ;’ and 
adds, ‘ that no branch of the appointed studies deserves more to be 
cultivated than this, or has a closer connection with the student be- 
coming fit for answering the great purposes of the Christian ministry.’— 
( Hints to Students, p. 44.) 
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Dr. Chalmers recommends certain authors in Scripture Criticism 
(p. 311), but the list is not adapted to the present state of the science. 
It is true that the lectures were written nearly twenty years ago, but 
some parts are revised and adapted, as is evident from allusions to the 
Free Church—and why not this? 

The author seems to attach great importance to the subject of the 
discussion on which we have animadverted, for he devotes a subsequent 
chapter to what he calls a ‘ Recapitulation of our Views on Scripture 
Criticism’ (which he gives under the general head, Nature of the 
Gospel Remedy), and he resumes the subject in his Introductory 
Lecture as Principal of the New College, Edinburgh, in Nov. 1844; 
but there is nothing new or different in the last two, 

The course of the ‘Subject-matter of Christianity’ is divided into 
three parts:—Ist. The Disease for which the Gospel Remedy is pro- 
vided ; 2nd. The Nature of the Remedy; and 3rd. The Extent of 
the Remedy. Six Supplemental Lectures on the Trinity, and kindred 
topics, are appended. The discussion, as a whole, is admirably con- 
ducted. Some of the chapters—for instance the 4th on Part IT, 
—are of great practical power. Several of the lectures are fully 
as much adapted to the pulpit as the professor’s chair. We have 
often thought that Hill’s Lectures on Divinity are most adapted to 
the student, and that Dick’s Lectures on Theology are most useful to 
the pastor; and the Jnstitutes of Chalmers, though resembling the 
latter more than the former, have an interest and value so peculiar that 
the Christian pastor who knows the three would not be willing to be 
without any one of them. He who earnestly desires to win souls will 
dwell with much delight and profit on the glowing pages of Chalmers. 
Instead of the condensed style of Hill, in which we sometimes find a 
separate argument in every clause, we have here an expansion and 
breadth of illustration often reminding us of the eloquent orator; yet 
the reader presses on from page to page under the fascination of a 
spell. The author’s Calvinism must appear harmless, nay, even 
attractive, to many who have strc nuously opposed the repulsive repre- 
sentations of the higher Calvinist. It is refreshing to note the prac- 
tical turn he gives to the most abstruse speculations. 

The author’s course is incomplete, but it is supplemented by Pre- 
lections on Butler, Paley, and Hill, as text books, forming volume 
ninth of the series. These lectures vary in merit as well as in length. 
Some of them are long, elaborate, and valuable discussions. On the 
propriety and advantage of using text-books he makes the following 
judicious observations :— 

‘The question is, How shall we make the best and fullest conveyance of the 
lessons of this science to the students of a theological school? One method is 
for the professor to describe the whole mighty series of topics in written compo- 
sitions of his own, and by the delivery of these to acquit himself of his task. . . . 
Every sentence and every paragraph must be framed by himself; and though on 
many a given topic of his extended lectureship some gifted reasoner or expounder 
of former days may have left behind him the standard and the classic model 
which distances all imitation, and makes superiority hopeless, if not impossible, 
still the professor is expected to try his own hand upon it, and so to thrust as it 
were the dim transparency of his own shaded and imperfect lucubrations between 
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the mind of his disciples and all that purer’and more penetrating light which might 
else have directly beamed upon them from the wisdom and the genius of past ages. 
. . . . Be assured that there is a better way of ordering this matter, whether for the 
object of seasoning your minds with the sound and right spirit, or supplying them 
with the solid informations of theology. Let us take, for an example, Butler’s 
Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. I might transfer the whole substance 
and argument of this masterly composition into lectures of my own, and so discharge 
the main contents of the volume upon you, after they have been made to undergo 
this elaborate process of distillation. But I speak both the convictions of my reason 
and the findings of my professional experience when I tell you of a more excellent 
way—a way by which I am quite sure that I could make a far more effectual lodge- 
ment in your understanding of all the principles and philosophy of Butler. I would 
conduct you immediately to himself: I would bid you draw at once, and with your 
own hands, from the fountain head ; I would have you read, in successive passages, 
the work ; and the course shall be practically carried forward on the strength of 
these readings and of my examinations.’—pp. x.-xii. 


The question is not whether these examinations, or original lectures, 
shall compose the course—though even in this case some (unwisely we 
think) would prefer the former alternative ; but it is, whether lectures 
alone, or accompanied by readings, shall be preferred? And here, we 
think, there is great wisdom in the choice of Chalmers. 

The strictures on Butler, Paley, and Hill appear to us, on the 
whole, just, and they afford valuable aid to the student in his examina- 
tion of these authors; they also serve to stimulate the exercise of an 
independent judgment in studying the works of the most approved 
authors. 

The volume is concluded by four addresses, delivered by the author 
as principal of the New College, Edinburgh. Thus has been finished a 
most important series of posthumous works, well deserving the popu- 
larity they enjoy. 


Critical History and Defenee of the Old Testament Canon. By 
Mosss Sruart, Professor of Sac. Literature in the Theol. Semi- 
nary, Andover, Mass. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Samveut Davinson, D.D., of the University of Halle. London: 
George Routledge and Co.: 1849. 


There are some works which are peculiarly opportune. As such we 
must designate the volume before us—a volume which deserves, and 
which we confidently trust will obtain, a wide circulation in this 
country. 

The circumstance which led Professor Stuart to take up the subject 
was the appearance of Mr. Norton’s dissertation against the Old Tes- 
tament, subjoined to his work entitled ‘ The Genuineness of the 
Gospels.’ We may be allowed here to remark that almost any other 
name would have suited Mr. Norton’s work as well as that which he 
has adopted ; for, although he does show that the evidence is absolute 
on the subject of the genuineness of the Gospels, yet he takes the 
occasion to cover with this attractive title all his own sentiments on 
the subject of Christianity and religion. It might be more fitly called 
* An Inquiry how much of Scripture is inconsistent with a belief ~ 
the 
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the Trinity, the Godhead of Christ, the Atonement, etc.’ This would 
really describe the book: it is a work which shows painfully how the 
writer is capable of apprehending the force of objective evidence, and 
yet rejects it whenever it clashes with his own subjective feelings. He 
always puts forward his idea of God, instead of learning what God has 
revealed of Himself: and whatever is inconsistent with his idea of 
what is suitable with regard to God is forthwith rejected. 

Man has to learn an humbling lesson: God is greater than man ; 
God’s thoughts are not as man’s thoughts. If God had waited till 
man asked Him to send His eternal Son, that He might become incar- 
nate, and die for our salvation, where should we have been ? 

This is the ground on which Mr. Norton rejects the Old Testament 
as an authoritative collection of inspired books. The continual men- 
tion of sacrifices pointing onward to the one sacrifice of Christ ; the 
whole aspect of the Mosaic economy ; the revelation of God as a hater 
of sin, does not suit his creed: he, therefore, seeks to argue against 
the authority of the Mosaic and other writings, and to assert that 
various commandments could not have proceeded from God. And yet 
some of these very precepts are those which especially are filled with 
spiritual significance, and are unfolded to us in the New Testament. 
It is a sad thing, when God has vouchsafed [lis own explanation, that 
any should turn away and prefer holding fast their own preconceived 
ideas. 

Mr. Norton may say that it is ‘a melancholy fact’ that the com- 
mand to make the tabernacle, ete., has ‘ been regarded as a Divine 
communication :’ we say, on the contrary, that the melancholy part of 
the fact is that any one should reject the spiritual significance of all 
that was so commanded, and can seem to overlook that the fact which 
he laments is fully sustained by the New Testament. But when we 
say that Mr. Norton would fain persuade us that Tertullian did not 
believe in the actual Godhead of Christ, our readers will, we think, be 
inclined to believe that he presents assertions in the place of proofs. 

Mr. Norton’s note ‘on the Old Testament’ has called Professor 
Stuart’s work into existence: and now that ‘ The Genuineness of the 
Gospels’ has been reprinted in this country, an edition of Professor 
Stuart’s volume has likewise appeared amongst us, edited by Dr. 
Davidson. We are thankful that the sophistry of the American oppo- 
nent of the Old Testament was met in his own country; we are 
thankful that the endeavour to diffuse the poison on this side the 
Atlantic has been similarly counteracted. And something was needful 
amongst us, for (as Dr. Davidson shows in his Preface) works appear 
under specious titles which take quite as insidiously antagonistic a 
ground as that of Mr. Norton. 

The important questions with regard to the Old Testament canon 
are thus stated by the English Editor :-— 


‘ First. By what principle or principles were certain writings regarded as sacred 
and authoritative by the Jewish nation at large, while others were looked on as of 
mere human origin? Secondly. Are Christians bound to follow the Jews in this 
respect, and so to regard the same writings as Divine? Thirdly. When and by 
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whom was the canon closed? Fourthly. Were any changes made at any time in 
the books, either in the way of addition or of rectifying errors which had. crept in 
from the time they were first written ?—p. v. 

Dr. Davidson afterwards says :— 

‘ The reader of the following treatise will perceive that it throws considerable 
—_ on the first two questions. On the last two, especially on the fourth, little is 
advanced. The work, indeed, is rather an apology for the present canon, than a full 
and impartial history of it.’—p. vi. 

Now, we think, that if the first two questions be really answered, 
an important work is done: even if the strain be apologetic, we do not 
object : this was the very object of the author. If sufficient proof be 
given of the canonical authority of any book or collection of books, 
we can hold fast this fact in spite of difficulties. Indeed, if we wait 
till all difficulties be explained, we shall never make any advance in 
truth, whether natural or revealed. There may be many things in a 
Biblical book of which we have to own the difficulty: we are not 
driven to own that the difficulty cannot be explained, but only to con- 
fess our incompetence to do so. 

If, then, we possess good evidence that a book forms a part of those 
* oracles of God’ which He intrusted to His ancient people Israel, we 
may rest assured that we do rightly to hold it fast, wholly irrespective 
of our ability to meet the difficulties which are raised, or even of our 
apprehension of its specific use. Until our minds are capable of 
fathoming the Divine mind, we must not, apart from His known reve- 
lation, profess any competence to say what is or is not worthy of 
having been inspired by His Spirit. 

Professor Stuart has principally to do with absolute external testi- 
mony to the canon of the Old Testament. The other subjects, such as 
the particular objections raised against individual books, come before 
us rather incidentally than otherwise. In such parts it is well to bear 
in mind that the author regards the external testimony as sufficient ; 
and then he proceeds, not to cope with the objector, but to meet the 
feelings of any to whom the external testimony has been presented in 
its sufficiency, but who may yet feel some difficulty resting on their 
minds: he here is not dealing with opposing unbelief, but with tried 
aud perplexed belief. He deals in this part (he says) with one whose 
‘ head was rather in fault than his heart (if, indeed, it be in fault), and 
I should feel it my duty rather to labour to enlighten his mind, than to 
reprove the state of his feelings’ (p. 328). 

One of the books to which he then refers (at some length) is the 
Canticles. He makes some allusion to the manner in which some 
moderns have treated it: amongst others, he mentions Ewald. Such 
writers have probably helped not a little in leading some minds to 
reject the inspiration of that book. Indeed, if Ewald’s exposition were 
received, it will be difficult to imagine that it could be divine. Pro- 
fessor Stuart gives a very gentle statement of Ewald’s exposition. The 
upshot of the book is (according to Ewald), that a country maiden, 
whom king Solomon has vainly wooed, is at last united to a rustic 
bridegroom, and then they together deride king Solomon. 

It is not to be supposed that all Stuart’s views will meet with 
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general acceptance. Some of his views of Scripture may be peculiar to 
himself; but even those who most differ from him ought thankfully to 
accept his labours, and to rejoice that, with all the pressure of years, 
he has thus vigorously stood forward asa defender of the truth. 

Dr. Davidson, the editor, has added a few notes: we could gladly 
have welcomed more from his pen. ‘The following is a specimen: it 
is appended to a passage in which Professor Stuart had spoken of the 
tenor of the histories in the Old Testament. 

‘ Most instructive is it to compare the biographies written by moderns with those 
contained in the Old Testament. Ifa man be distinguished for great abilities that 
are mainly directed towards the good of his country, he is extravagantly praised as 
a hero, and his crimes palliated or omitted. He is held up to admiration as a mar- 
vellous hero throughout. Of this we have a notable example in D’Aubigné’s vindi- 
cation of Oliver Cromwell —to say nothing of Carlyle’s extravagant, undiscrimi- 
nating eulogies. When a religious author and historian can say, as D’Aubigné 
does, of the Protector’s conduct in Ireland—* Should he employ a few weeks with 
the sacrifice of 5000 men, or several years with the loss of perhaps 20,000? Having 
weighed everything, he decided for the hand of iron. That hand is never ami- 
able, but yet there are cases in which it is salutary.” In further apologising for 
cruel butcheries perpetrated by the hero, the historian says that Cromwell “ followed 
the most skilful course to arrive at a prompt and universal pacification.” So, then, 
it is right to do evil, that good may come. It is the most skilful course to massacre 
thousands of human beings in order to arrive at a prompt pacification. It is high 
time that such one-sided biographies be eschewed.’—p. 332. 

With these remarks we cordially coincide. 

In page 54, Professor Stuart, after giving some curious instances of 
mistakes which persons of discernment have made as to writings pro- 
fessedly ancient, refers to the inscription said to have been found in 
Cyrenaica, which imposed on Gesenius and others. He does not, 
however, give the facts quite accurately. This Pheenician inscription 
professed an extreme antiquity ; Gesenius, however, thought it to be a 
forgery, but not executed in modern times. He believed the testimony 
of the Frenchman who transmitted it to Paris: he thought that it was 
forged by some Carpocratensian heretic, as if to give an ancient sanc- 
tion to their doctrines. He suggests the possibility of its having been 
a recent forgery: but he rejects the thought because he considered the 
French Marquis who produced it to be worthy of credit. Thus the 
discovery that the whole was a modern deception does not detract 
from Gesenius’s critical character; and he is not deserving of the 
derision with which Hengstenberg and others have treated him. This 
illustration really tells the other way. 

The following is the concluding sentence of Professor Stuart’s last 
section :— 

‘I hope it will not be deemed a matter of reproach to me that I have thought it 
important for defence to find out, if possible, whence the armour of our assailants 
comes, and to meet them, if it may be, with arms adapted to new times and new 
methods of attack. Iam, indeed, slow to believe that we of the present day are 
bound to keep ourselves ignorant of the strength and resources of our assailants. 
The contest has truly become one, as I have said, pro ARIS ET FocIs, The ques- 
tion whether ate ape | is to be the predominant religion of this country, or to 
yield to philosophic infidelity, is soon to be settled. Bowed down, in some measure, 


under the weight of years, and tottering under the long-continued pressure of bodily 
infirmities, I have still, perhaps most rashly, thrown myself into the arena of con- 
test; and there I mean to remain, so long as I can wield a weapon, however light, 
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or lift up a prayer to the great Head of the Church for the success of His cause. 
The standard under which I have enlisted waves aloft over the battle-ground, and 
bears the inscription, in characters of light, “ Curist AND THE CuuRCH; THE 
New TESTAMENT AND THE OLD.” I hope and trust in God that I shall never— 
never desert it.’—p. 394. 


Such was the object of the author—such the spirit in which his book 
was written. 


The Bible of Every Land. Parts 6 and 7 (a double Part). Bagster 
and Sons. 

This portion of this interesting and useful work contains two branches 
of the great Indo-European Class of Languages : the Celtic and the Teu- 
tonic families. The Ethnographical Map is that of Europe, coloured 
according to the families of languages; it thus contains much which 
belongs to future parts of the work. 

A mere inspection of the map shows the very different extent of the 
two families of language of which this part treats. The Celtic occu- 
pies but the narrow limits of Wales, the north of Scotland, great part 
of Ireland, the Isle of Man, and Bas Bretagne; while the Teutonic, 
besides its being the tongue of all the other parts of the British isles, 
extends from Iceland to the Drave, from the Meuse to the Vistula. 
Besides this wide extent, we must also remember how -the Eng- 
lish tongue has found itself a home in the United States of North 
America, and in the English colonies from Hudson’s Bay to New 
Zealand. 

The Celtic family of languages exhibit to us an ancient race con- 
fined within more and more narrow limits, the Teutonic a prolific 
family increasing and extending, replete with life. 

Even in the remembrance of men yet living, one Celtie tongue— 
the Cornish—has sunk into entire disuse, so that it is a language 
(though easy of acquirement to any one who really understands Welsh) 
to be learned as a dead tongue. In ancient times, the Celtic forms of 
speech extended widely ; Britain, Gaul, and other countries were wholly 
Celtic, where now Teutonic languages or those formed from the Latin 
prevail. Perhaps the most remarkable proof of the extent of Celtic 
dialects is found in the Celtic elements contained in the Latin lan- 
guage. We are not going to enter into any long philological inquiry, 
nor yet to indulge in some of those dreams with which Welsh anti- 
quaries have amused themselves and their readers,—not being Welsh 
(although acquainted with that copious and expressive tongue), we are 
perhaps pretty free from this temptation; but we shall content our- 
selves with stating a fact or two in proof that the Latin received some 
of its contributions from Celtic sources at a time when the languages 
of this latter class had made no small progress in their artificial forma- 
tion of words. Thus the Latin word garrulus presents a considerable 
resemblance to the Welsh geiriolus (of similar meaning). Did the 
Welsh borrow from the Latins, or vice versi? The word geiriolus is 
a regular derivative from gair, a word; the formative steps stand 
thus: gair, geiriawl, geiriolus; the primitive in this case is purely 
Celtic. Again, the Welsh daionus is closely related to bonus, origin- 
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ally duonus : the Celtic adjective springs by several descents from da, 
good : da, daiawn, daioni (goodness), daionus, possessed of the quality 
of goodness. . 

Strange then have been the vicissitudes of the Celtic tongues in 
times past. Many opinions might be hazarded as to their probable 
extinction. We can only say that the Welsh does not exhibit present 
symptoms of sharing the fate of its Cornish sister-dialect ; for in Wales 
there is that literary spirit at work which is the best safeguard to the 
security of a language. It is hardly more than thirty years when the 
Rev. Joseph Harris, Baptist Minister of Swansea, commenced a 
monthly periodical ; others have since sprung into existence, so that at 
this moment there are probably eight or ten such periodicals almost 
entirely kept up both as to writers and readers by the people; and of 
all these publications not one has a sceptical or immoral tendency. 

In connection with THE Br1BLE, the Welsh has a peculiar interest ; 
for it was in order to supply the wants of Wales that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society arose into existence ; its origin may be ascribed 
to three men, all of Welsh race and names,—the Rev. Thomas Jones 
of Creaton, the Rev. Joseph Hughes, and especially the Rev. Thomas 
Charles of Bala. In this number of “ The Bible of Every Land,” the 
Welsh versions are given first; of these there are three specimens,— 
that of William Salisbury, of Bishop Morgan, and Bishop Parry, all 
taken from the rare original editions. Then follow the other Celtic 
tongues, Gaelic, Irish, Manks, and Breton ;—all except the last be- 
longing to the British Isles, 

The Teutonic family commences with the Goraic of Ulphilas (re- 
cently noticed in the JourNaAL) ; then come the extinct Old Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon ; and the versions of most interest to us—the English. 
Of our early versions there are several specimens given: Wiclif, 
Tyndall, Coverdale, Matthew, Cranmer, Taverner, Geneva, Bishops, 
Rheims. Of the latter there is also a specimen taken from a recent 
edition of the Douay Bible. It is curious to observe the differences 
between the two. In many points the version has been altered from 
the translation in common use. In speaking of the editions published 
by Tyndall, we are told that the chronological order stands thus :— 
“1524. The Gospels of Matthew and Mark.” ‘“ 1525. The New Tes- 
tament of Tyndall’s version.” This is the edition of which the late 
Mr. Rodd, the bookseller, discovered a fragment, now in the British 
Museum. Then is mentioned the New Testament of 1526; “ until 
recently this has been generally believed to have been the first edition 
of Tyndall’s version ;” we do not wonder that this should have been 
supposed ; for the address at the end says that such is the case. Sir 
Thomas More also says that the notes, etc. (as found in Mr. Rodd’s 
fragment) were added after, 

The other Teutonic languages present interesting materials for exa- 
mination. We have before us the Flemish, Dutch, old High German, 
German (several specimens), Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, and Faroese. 

It is expected that the whole work will be completed in about five 
more parts. 


Questionem 
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Questionem de Marcione Lucani Evangelii, ut fertur, adulteratore, 
collatis Hahnii, Ritschelii, aliorumque sententiis, novo examini 
submisit D. Hartine, Theol. Dr. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1849. 
8vo. pp. 211. 


‘ Pertness and ignorance may ask a question in three lines, which it 
will cost learning and ingenuity thirty pages to answer; and when this 
is done, the same question shall be triumphantly asked again the next 
year, as if nothing had ever been written on the subject.’ Such was 
the dictum of Bishop Horne; and the experience of the sixty years 
which have passed since his time only confirms the wisdom with which 
he uttered it. 

We might ask that some points at least might be considered as 
proved; that some attested facts should be considered as incontro- 
vertible; but zo. Destructive criticism will allow nothing to be un- 
questionable which rests upon evidence, nothing to be certain except 
its own decisions, which rest on the most overweening self-conceit, and 
not on evidence at all. 

We ask the rejecters of evidence one thing. Do be consistent and 
disbelieve every’ thing which you have not subjected to the test of your 
own senses ; reject as foolish credulity all belief in foreign countries 
which you have never visited ; and as you are so inclined to deny that 
there is a hereafter (at least of personal consciousness), reject as an idle 
figment that there was any past, prior to the time when you yourselves 
came into existence, each the centre (and perhaps the entirety) of his 
own sphere of things." 

Dr. Harting’s book was originally written as a thesis to be defended 
for his degree of Doctor in Theology. For this purpose, however, it 
was not needed, as the University of Utrecht conferred this honour 
spontaneously. But there were sufficient reasons why the volume 
should be given to the public, even though it had not been required 
for the occasion intended. The author had taken up the important 
question whether Marcion really did mutilate St. Luke’s Gospel or 
not,—whether the testimony of the Fathers who assert this is or is 
not worthy of credit. 

Formerly there was no doubt felt or expressed on the subject; the 
clear statements of Tertullian and others were believed, as carrying 
with them a sufficient historic weight. Doubts were expressed whe- 
ther Marcion were himself the mutilator, or whether he did not really 
use some other recension of St. Luke’s Gospel than that which we 
have ; inquiries were raised whether some of the alterations pointed 
out were after all more than ‘ various readings.’ 

The subject’ was at length taken up by Hahn and Olshausen, whose 
labours showed most satisfactorily that the old opinions based on evi- 
dence were quite true; that the evidence would bear a searching exa- 
mination, and that the result was consistent with itself. 





a «*’T was for my accommodation 
Nature rose when I was born; 
Should I die, the whole creation 
Back to nothing would return,’ 
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It might then have been thought that the question was settled, and 
the claims of Marcion’s Evangelium well understood. Marcion, the 
professed upholder of Pauline doctrine, was shown to have formed a 
system into which Christian truths and doctrines were admitted so far 
as Marcion pleased and no farther. The Lord Jesus Christ was not 
acknowledged to be really man, and the Old Testament was wholly 
rejected. Everything, therefore, which Marcion noticed in St. Luke’s 
Gospel which bore on the incarnation of the Son of God, or which up- 
held the Old Testament, was ruthlessly cut away ; and this mutilated 
book was the only Gospel which he owned as possessed of authority. 
Some of late have maintained that Marcion was actuated by a pious 
feeling in his holding that Christ was God, but not man. At least this 
was not Christian piety; for had not He who was eternally God and 
the Son of God, become man, where would redemption and deliver- 
ance through His precious blood have been? and what would our con- 
dition have been, if we had not Him who has died and risen again, as 
the object of our faith ? 

The Tiibingen school, of course, have not let Marcion alone; in 
their attack on all absolute, objective, historic truth, they again oppose 
all the proved facts with regard to Marcion and his Gospel. If these 
facts were admitted, they would destroy all the theories of that school ; 
for then it would follow that St. Luke's Gospel existed before it was 
mutilated ; and if so, it ust have belonged to the Apostolic age (which 
they boldly deny) ! 

Dr. Harting has come forward in this state of things: he proposes 
the questions at issue; he examines again the arcient testimonies ; he 
compares Marcion’s Gospel with St. Luke’s; he considers the modern 
grounds on which the charges against Marcion have been treated as 
untrue ; he examines the assertions that Marcion’s Gospel was the basis 
of St. Luke’s; and all the points being considered, he draws his con- 
clusion—‘ that there is no reason for rejecting the opinion, held from 
the most ancient times by all, that Marcion adulterated the canonical 
text of Luke that he found, and that he interpolated it in various 
manners.’ 

This conclusion may be safely maintained; and unless arguments 
different from the Tiibingen sophistries are brought forward, it will 
not really be impugned ; by fair argument it cannot be controverted, 
for it is an historic fact. It is.a pity that learned men should be so 
often compelled to do that of which Bishop Horne complained; but 
unless foolish objections can be safely allowed to perish in their own 
obscurity, it is well for them to be met and refuted. The task is wea- 
risome, though often useful. 


The Jewish Missionary. A New and Literal Interpretation of the 
Visions of Daniel. . . . and other Prophecies with reference to 
the Restoration of the Jews, and the Reign of the Idol Messiah. 
London. Nisbet and Co. 

This is a re-publication, with alterations and additions, of a series of 
papers that appeared some time since in The Voice of Israel, under the 
signature 
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signature of ‘ Pergamos.’ We remember to have read them at the 
time with curiosity and interest. The work, in its present shape, con- 
tains much remarkable and more strange matter; and the views set 
forth will doubtless engage the attention of all the students of Apoca- 
lyptic literature. The number of such students seems increasing ; for 
fully a third of all the books that reach us bear more or less upon this 
class of subjects. Among the writers of these books, the present author 
is one of the most ingenious and original. He has produced a book 
which will be interesting to many, if only for the facts and illustrations 
which the author pours forth with no sparing hand in support of the 
views he has adopted. The term ‘Idol Messiah’ in the title will 
startle many readers. In explanation, we may intimate that the author 
understands that the famous passage in Dan. ix. 24-27, which has 
been commonly understood to refer to and have been fulfilled at the 
coming of our Lord, is regarded as of yet future fulfilment. The 
prince Messiah, in this passage, is regarded as representing, not, as 
usually supposed, the Lord Jesus, but a false Messiah, or anti-Christ, 
the little horn of the preceding visions, who is to reign with a high 
hand, and whom the Jews are to recognise as their Messiah. He is 
that ‘man of sin’ whom the Apostle speaks of as to be revealed before 
the day of the Lord (2 Thess. ii. 3). 

The ‘ Babylon the Great, the mother of harlots and abomi- 
nations of the earth,’ whose sudden and terrible downfall is foretold in 
Revelations xvii. and xviii., is generally supposed by Protestant 
writers to be no other than Rome; but the author of this work thinks 
differently. It is, in his view, Constantinople. He regards the general 
object of the book of Revelation as 
‘a prophetical history of the events connected with the future national restoration 
of Israel ; and at that restoration their national character will be just what it now 
is, Rabbinical or Talmudical. Now since Palestine is in the hands of Turkey, the 
re-establishment of Israel will be in that country, either with the consent of Turkey, 
or by the overthrow of the Turkish power. But not to insist on the improbability 
that Turkey will ever consent to the dismemberment of her empire, all the pro- 
phecies of the later times forewarn us that these times will be distinguished by 
wars, and commotions, and troubles so fearful and grievous, that the whole history 
of the world cannot produce a parallel to them: the event therefore to which we must 
look forward, as immediately connected with th» national restoration of Israel, is 
the entire subversion of the empire of Turkey ; and the same overthrow of Turkey 
which gives the Jews possession of Palestine, will make them lords of the city of 
Constantinople; and Constantinople, under the government of the Babylonian 
Talmud, will be Babylon the Great, the mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth,’ 


The author argues this point at some iength; but he will scarcely, 
we apprehend, gain many converts: to this opinion; and the one to 
which we previously referred will find some ooponents. The exuberant 
mental activity of the writer renders him proliic of striking suggestions, 
many of which deserve consideration ; and some, which at the first view 
one is inclined at once to reject, will appear on the second to present 
fair claims to attention. ‘The clue to his views is to be found in the 
fact that he regards the key to the right understanding of the book of 
Revelation to be found in the customs of the modern Rabbinical Jews ; 
and 
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and an interpretation of its principal matter, founded upon that prin- 
ciple, has necessarily a degree of freshness and originality not often to 
be found at this time in works upon the Apocalyptic interpretation. 

A great point with the writer is that Daniel’s fourth empire, usually 
understood of the Romans, does not yet exist. He calls it Pergamos, 
and actually assigns to it the locality of that ancient city, in the belief, 
as we understand, that it is indicated as such in the Apocalyptic message 
which mentions it as the place ‘where Satan’s seat is—where Satan 
dwelleth.’” Pergamos, then, is to be the seat of the new empire ; but 
‘at what moment the Dragon will rise up and make the acropolis of 
Pergamos the stepping-stone of his greatness we know not.’ 








BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Messrs. Longmans announce the commencement in monthly parts of a work by 
the Rev. W. J. Conybeare andthe Rev. J. S. Howson, on the Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, to be illustrated with plates, wood engravings, maps, charts, coins, 
&c. It is to include a translation of the Epistles, to be inserted in chronological 
order, Thejwork is to form two volumes. This seems to us one of the most 
promising undertakings of the season. Indeed we have not seen much else in 
Sacred Literature that requires notice. 


We have recently observed in the papers the death of Monsignor Laureani, at 
the age of 76, primo custode of the Vatican, well known, from the situation which 
he there held. to Biblical and other students. 


The third volume of Professor Torrey’s translation of Neander’s Church History 
has \been published in the United States. This completes the eighth part of the 
entire work, and embraces the history from a.p. 590 to A.D. 1073. Mr. Clark of 
Edinburgh reprints this American translation in his Foreign Library, two of his 
volumes embracing the contents of one of the original. 


We have seen the announcement of a work by Dr. John Brown on our Lord’s 
Discourses. We shall perhaps owe this to the encouragement the author derives 
from the well-deserved favour with which his Expository Discourses on the First 
Epistle of Peter has been received. This valuable work has already reached a 
second edition, although we have reason to think that it is much less known south 
of the Tweed than it ought to be, or than, as a standard work of its class, it is 
sure eventually to become. 


We have lately received the fourth number of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, of which Professor Robinson is President. ‘Too large a proportion 
of it is perhaps devoted to African dialects. Among the remaining papers there 
is a translation from the Turkish of Et-Tabary’s Conquest of Persia by the Arabs, 
a translation of the yeu Bert issued by Sultan Selim III., a.u. 1215, appointin 
the monk Hohannes Patriarch of all the Armenians in Turkey. It is illustrat 
with notes by the translator, the Rev. H. J. O. Dwight of Constantinople. On the 
Identification of the Signs of the Persian Cuneiform Alphabet, an able paper, by 
the Secretary of the Society, Mr, Salisbury ; and, what is to us the most interesting 
and valuable paper in the number, a report on the Present Condition of the 
Medical Profession in Syria, by the American Medical Missionary, the Rev. 
C. V. A. Van Dyck, M.D. This is really a most valuable contribution to our 


knowledge of Syria, and it is our purpose to enrich the next number of the 
Journal with some extracts from it. 


Scarcely 
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Scarcely less than a score of languages have within the last thirty years been 
reduced to writing by the American missionaries engaged in foreign missions— 
for the most part of a uniform system of orthography. 


Such of the last issue of American quarterly theological periodicals as we have 
received, is rather above the average rate of ability and interest. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra is excellent, but less various even than usual. The first 
paper is on Natural Theology; the second discusses the meaning of Irenzus in 
his phrase ‘ Regenerated unto God;’ the third examines the Relations of Faith 
and Philosophy ; another is on the Internal and External element of Religion, 
and the last is a Translation of the 13th and 14th chapters of Isaiah, with ex- 
planatory notes by Professor Edwards. There are, besides, articles on Benson’s 
Egypt, and on the Galla Language. 

The Biblical Repository isa good number. It commences with an article by 
Dr. Beecher on the Life and Times of Leo the Great; then follow—the Province of 
Philosophy in the Interpretation of Scripture; the Doctrine of Man’s Immortality 
and of the Eternal Punisbment of the Wicked as set forth in the Ancient Scrip- 
tures; the Gospel of St. John, indicating the state of Christian Sentiment in his 
Times; the Demand and Demonstration of a Future Retribution in Natural 
Theology ; the Contribution of Intellect to Religion; the Doctrine of the Trinity 
Rational and Scriptural ; and the Law and the Gospel. If the Repository goes on 
as in this number, it will not be long in recovering its elder reputation. 

Lord’s Theological and Literary Journal pursues its own peculiar and limited 
path, It has a long article on Dr. Bushnell’s Discourses, which have attracted 
much attention in the United States: then follow a Designation of the Figures 
in Isaiah; the Restoration of the Israelites; and the Principal Predicted Events 
that are to precede Christ’s coming. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review has, among other articles, one on the Prepara- 
tion for Christianity in the History of the World a proof of its Divine Origin ; 
an article on Dr. Chalmers; one on the Philosophical Study of Languages, and 
others on Layard’s Nineveh, and on the Expedition to the Dead Sea. 


We omitted to record in our last Number the death of a very remarkable man— 
one of the greatest of Continental scholars, but also the greatest doubter of his time 
—Dr. Wilhelm Martin Leberecht de Wette. He died at midsummer, 1849, in his 
70th year. He had but lately given to the public the last volume of his Exegetical 
Manual Commentary on the New Testament, from the preface to which it is most 
satisfactory to learn that a change had in the course of time passed over his mind, 
and that, although still far from orthodox, he was no longer the reckless rationalist 
of former years. His words—we may almost call them his last words—are these : 
‘T am permitted to finish this part of the Exegetical Manual, and with it the work 
begun thirty years ago. The last labour on the book has been the hardest. I 
began this part amid the preparations for civil war in Switzerland ; I carried it on 
undisturbed while the throne of France was falling, and those of Germany tot- 
tered; I have finished it under the dark thunder-clouds of anarchy which are 
lowering over the nations and kingdoms of Europe. I thank God for the peace of 
mind he has granted me; yet anxiety for our fate and for that of the Church has 
accompanied every stroke of my pen. I could not help seeing the Antichrist of 
the Apocalypse in our day, though with changed and even more fearful characters. 
The self-deification of the Romish Church appears to me as child’s play compared 
with that arrogant and atheistic Egoismus which spurns all restraint ; and what 
were persecution with fire and sword in comparison with the modern unbelieving 
love of freedom, with all its infatuations and its blandishments—freedom so called, 
yet springing from the veriest slavery, and leading the poor nations to the direst 
bondage both of soul and body ?.... This I know, that salvation can be found 
in no other name but the name of Jesus Christ the Crucified; that there is nothing 
higher for mankind than the Divine Humanity realized in Him, and the kingdom 
of God planted by Him. .... Had Christ been our hope in deed and in truth, how 
could such an apostacy have occurred? Our Christianity must become life and 
deed. How long before we shall escape from the confined and narrow circle of the 
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abstract understanding and the enervating sentiment? More than seven, and again 
seven plagues, may be necessary to teach us where true salvation is to be sought.’ 

The Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, the American Missionary at Constantinople, has 
transmitted to the American Oriental Society a catalogue of all the works or por- 
tions of works of the early Fathers now existing in the Armenian language, in the 
order of their antiquity, with preliminary observations on the value of the Chris- 
tian literature of the Armenians, with reference to the understanding of the 
Christian Fathers, and the decision of the question what really came from their 
hands and what is apocryphal. 


We learn with satisfaction that one of our contributors, John von Gumpach, Esq., 
of Malines, has received a gold medal of Merit from the King of Prussia for his 
work on the Ancient Hebrew Calendars (Ueber den Altenjiidischen Kalender), 
which we mentioned on its first appearance, and had hoped ere this to have intro- 
duced more fully to the reader’s notice. Kings are seldom faster than reviewers. 

Unitep Srates.—We have, at the last moment before going to press, received 
by letter from Professor B. B. Edwards, of Andover, the subjoined information :— 

‘ Professor Stuart is again able to resume his pen. He has prepared an extended 
and able article on the first verses in St. John’s Gospel, which will be published in 
the January Number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 

‘ Professor Hackett’s Commentary on the Acts is nearly ready for the press. We 
confidently expect a very able and satisfactory exposition of this book from his 
pen. He has several times gone over it in his class in the Newton Theological 
Institution. 

‘Dr. Robinson’s New Testament Lexicon, it is understood, is ready for the 
press. We hope to see it in the course of next spring. 

‘It is proposed by Prof. Hackett of Newton and Prof. Edwards of Andover to 
prepare a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in one 8vo. vol., to be published, 
God willing, in the autumn of 1850. 

‘The Commentary of Hengstenberg (in the new edition, the first vol. of which 
has just appeared) will be in some sense the basis. The substance and marrow of 
his protracted comments will be made use of, in connection with all the grammati- 
cal references and philological notes which the student of the Psalms may need. 
It is hoped that the excellences of Hengstenberg’s exposition may be combined 
with an ampler philological apparatus, fitting it, by the aid of the latest investiga- 
tions, for those who are studying the Psalter in the original, and also for those who 
would enjoy the practical and devotional observations of Hengstenberg. The notes 
of other writers, e.g. Von Lengerke and Vaihingh, will be made use of when 
thought desirable. ‘lhe price of the English translation, in three large vols., puts 
it out ofthe power of many in this country to purchase, who would be very glad to 
own it. 

‘The Christian Ethics of Dr. Harless, of Leipsic, will soon be published in 
Philadelphia. The translator is the Rev. J. H. Hoffmann. 

‘The Works of Bishop England of Charlestown, 8.C., perhaps the ablest Roman 
Catholic divine who has lived in this country, have been collected and published in 
five 8vo. vols., by his successor, Bishop Reynolds. They are said to be miscellaneous 
in their contents, and not without attraction to the Protestant reader. 

‘It is reported that the Rev. Albert Barnes has a Commentary on the Apocalypse 
in preparation. 

‘It is the Rev. James W. Alexander who has succeeded Dr. Miller as Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Princeton. He isan elder brother of Dr. J. A. Alex- 
ander, the commeutator on Isaiah. They are sons of the venerable Dr. Archibald 
Alexander.’—See Journ. of Sac. Lit., Oct., p. 414. 
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